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SECT. I. ALEXANDER'S 3% . The temple of Epheſus 
is burned the ſame day. The happy natural inclinations 
of that prince. ARISTOTLE eg appointed his preceptor, 


zwho inſpires him with a ſurpriſiug tafle for learning. 
He breaks Bucephalus. 


) («) A LEXANDER came into the world the firſt year 
| of the CVIth Olympiad. 

The very day he came into the world, the celebrated 
temple of Diana in Epheſus was burnt The reader 
knows, without doubt, that it was one of the ſeven 
wonders of the world. It had been built in the name, 
and at the expence of all Aſia Minor. A great number 
of “ years were employed in building it. Its length 
was four hundred and twenty-five feet, and its breadth 0 
two hundred and twenty. It was ſupported by an a 
hundred and twenty-ſeven columns, threeſcore feet 
high, which ſo many + kings had cauſed to be wrought 
at a great expence, and by the moſt excellent artiſts, who 
endeavoured to excel one another on this occaſion. The 


Vor. VI. B reſt 


(a) A. M. 3648. Ant. J. C. 356. Plin. I. xxxvi. c. 14. 
* Pliny ſays two hundred and twenty years, which is not probable, 
+ Anciently moſt cities were geverned by their . Rings 


| 
| 
| 
| 


—U— — — — 


— — 3 ates. 2. r 


cuuſe Diana was that day 


the Olympick games in the chariot-race. But it was not to 


2 THE-HISTORY 


reſt of the temple was equal to the columns in magnih-, 


cence. 

(5) Hegeſias * of Magneſia, according to Plutarch, 
ſays, That it was no wonder the temple was burned, be- 
employed at the delivery of 
Olympias, to facilitate the. birth of Alexander. A re- 
flexion, ſays our author, ſo very 4 cold, that it might 
have extinguiſhed the fire. Þ+ Cicero, who aſcribes 
this ſaying to Timæus, declares it a very ſmart one, at 
which I am very much ſurpriſed. Poſſibly the fondneſs 
he had for jokes, made him not ever delicate in things of 
this kind. | 

(e) One Heroſtratus had fired that temple on purpoſe. 
Being put to the torture, in order to force him to confels 
his motive for committing ſo infamous an action, he con- 
feſſed that it was the view of making himſelf known to 
poſterity, and to immortaliſe his name, by deſtroying ſo 
noble a ſtructure. The ſtates general of Aſia imagined 
they ſhould prevent the ſucceſs of his view, by rubliſhing 
a decree, to prohibit the mention of his name. How- 
ever, their prohibition .only excited a greater curioſity; 
for ſcarce one of the hiſtorians of that -age has omitted to 
mention ſo monſtrous.an extravagance, and at the ſame 
time have told us the name of the criminal. © 

(4) The paſſion which prevailed moſt in Alexander, 
even from his tender years, was ambition, and an ardent 
deſire of glory; but not for every ſpecies of glory. 
Philip, like a ſophiſt, valued himſelf upon his eloquence 
and the beauty of his ſtile; and had the vanity to have 
engraved on his-coins the ſeveral victories he had won at 


this 
(6) Plut. in Alex. p. 665. fc; Valer. Max. I. viii. c 14. 


(4) Plut. in vit. Alex. p. (65 —668. Ib. de Fortun. Alex. p. 342. 
* He was an hiſtorian, and nocte natus Alexander eſſet, eadem 


lived in the time of Ptolemy, ſon of Dianæ Epheſiæ templum deflagra- 


Lagus. viſſe, adjunxit, minime id eſſe mi- 
t I do net know whether Plu- randum, quod Diana, cum in partu 

tarch's reflexion be not fill colder. Olympiadis adeſſe voluiflet, abfu- 
+ Concinn?, ut multa, Timæus; iſſet domo, De Nat, Deor. I. ii. 

quiz. cum in hi Vat LAliriſſet, qua n. 69. ? 
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Which the Perſian monarch was 
Waudience : Alexander, I ſay, aſked them queſtions of a 
quite different nature, enquiring which was the road to 


OV-ALTFXANDER, 3 
his his ſon aſpired. His friends aſking him one day, 


whether he would not be preſent at the games above- 
mentioned, in order to diſpute the prize beſtowed on that 
KW occaſion ? for he was very ſwift of foot, He anſwered, 
That he would contend in them, provided kings were to be 
is antagoniſts. 


Every time news was brought him, that his father 


nad taken ſome city, or gained ſome great battle, 
Alexander, ſo far from ſharing in the general joy, uſed 
to ſay in a plaintive tone of voice, to the young per- 
ſons that were brought up with him, Friends, my father 

vill poſſeſs himſelf of every thing, and leave nothing for 


=: to do. 


One .day ſome ambaſſadors from the king of Perſia 


being arrived at court during Philip's abſence, Alex- 
Wander give them ſo kind and ſo -polite a reception, and 
Wregaled them in ſo noble and generous a manner, as 
charmed them all; but that which moſt ſurpriſed them 
Vas, the good ſenſe and judgment he diſcovered in the 
ſeveral converſations they had with him. 
propoſe to them any thing that was trifling ; and like 
one of his age; ſuch, for inſtance, as enquiring about 
the ſo- much boaſted gardens ſuſpended in the air, the 
Wriches and magnificence of the palace, and court of the 
ing of Perſia, which excited the admiration of the 
hole world; the famous golden plantane-tree ; (e) and 
that golden vine, the grapes of which were of emeralds, 


He did not 


arbuncles, rubies, and all forts of 2 ſtones, under 
aid frequently to give 


pper Aſia; the diſtance of the ſeveral places; in what 


he ſtrength and power of the king of Perſia conſiſted; 
In what part of the battle he fought ; how he behaved 


owards his enemies; and in what manner he governed 


Dis ſubjects. Theſe ambaſſadours admired him all the 


vhile; and perceiving even at that time how great he 
might one day become, they obſerved, in a few words, 


B 2 the 
(e) Athen, I. xii. p. 739» 
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where his beds and clothes were laid, in order to ſee if 


Olympias his mother had not put ſomething fuperfluous 3 


pointing Ariltotle his preceptor, the moſt famous and ! 
the moſt learned philoſopher of his age, whom he en- 


been guilty. 


the inhabitants who had fled from it, or were made 


4 THE HISTORY F 
the difference they found between Alexander and (7) Ar- 
taxerxes, by ſaying one to another, * Thrs young prince 
ig great, und ours is rich. That man muſt be vaſtly 
inſignificant, who has no ether merit than-his riches! 


So ripe a judgment in this young prince, was owing i 
as much to the good education which had been given 
him, as to the happineſs of his natural parts. Several 
preceptors were appointed to teach him all ſich arts and 
ſciences as are worthy the heir to a great kingdom; and 


the chief of theſe was Leonidas, a perſon of the moſt Fl 


ſevere morals and a relation of the queen. Alexander 8 
himſelf tells us afterwards, that this Leonidas, in their 


Journies together, uled frequently to look into the trunks 


into them, which might adminiſter to delicacy and 
luxury. 75 


But the greateſt ſervice Philip did his ſon, was ap- 


truſted with the whole care of his education. (g) One 
of the reaſons which prompted Philip to chooſe him a Þ 
maſter of ſo conſpicuous a reputation and merit was, 
as he himſelf tells us, that his ſon might avoid com- 


mitting a great many faults, of which he himſelf had 


Philip was ſenſible, how great a treaſure he poſſeſſed in 
the perſon of Ariſtotle ; for which reaſon he ſettled a 
very conſiderable ſtipend upon him, and afterwards re- 
warded his pains and care in an infinitely more glorious 
manner; for having deſtroyed and laid waſte the city 
of + Stagira, the native place of that philoſopher, he 
rebuilt it, purely out of affection for him; re-inſtated 


ſlaves; and gave them a fine park in the neighbourhood 
of Stagira, as a place for their ſtudies and affemblies. 
| | g Even 


(J) Artaxerxes Ochus. (g) Plut. in Apophtheg. p. 178. 
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OF ALEXANDER: 8 
Even in Plutarch's time, the ſtone ſeats which Ariſtotle 


had placed there were ſtanding; as alſo ſpacious viſtoes, 


under which thoſe who walked were ſhaded from the 


n 
* 85 
1 . 6 
FX 1uUn-DEAMS. 
TE 
n 
* 


Alexander likewiſe diſcovered: no leſs eſteem for his- 
maſter, whom he believed himſelf bound to love as much 


as if he had: been his father; declaring, * That he was 


indebted to the one for living, and to the other for living. 
well. The progreſs of the pupil was equal to the care 


and abilities of the preceptor. + He grew vaſtly fond 
their 
runks 
ſee if 
fluous 3 


and 


of philoſophy; and learned the ſeveral parts of it, but 
in a manner ſuitable to his birth Ariſtotle endeavoured 
to improve his judgement, by laying down ſure and cer- 
tain rules, by Which he might diftinguiſh juſt and ſolid 
reaſoning from what is but ſpeciouſſy ſo; and by ac- 
cuſtoming him to ſeparate in diſcourſe all ſuch parts as 
only dazzle;. from thoſe which are truely ſolid, and 
fhould conſtitute its whole value. He alſo exerciſed him 


in metaphyſicks, which may be of great benefit to a 


prince, provided he applies himſelf to them with mode- 
ration, as they explain to him the nature of the human 
mind; how greatly it differs from matter; in what 


of the impreſſion of thoſe that ſurround him, and many 
other queſtions of the like import. The reader will 
naturally ſuppoſe, that he did not omit either the mathe- 
maticks, which give the mind ſo juſt a turn of thinking; 
or the wonders of nature, the ſtudy of which, beſides a 
great many other advantages, ſhows how very incapable 
the mind of man is to diſcover the ſecret principles of the 
things to which he is daily an eye witneſs. But Alex- 
ander applied himſelf chięfly to morality, which is pro- 
perly the ſcience of kings, becauſe it is the knowledge of 
mankind, and of all their duties. This he made his 
ſerious and profound ſtudy; and conſidered it, even at 
that time, as the foundation of prudence and wiſe policy. 
How much muſt ſuch an education contribute to the 

3 3 good 
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| + Retinuit ex ſapientia modum, Tacit. 
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good conduct of a prince with regard to his own intereſts 
and the government of his people ! | Rm 


% The greateſt maſter of rhetorick that antiquity could 
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ever boalt, and who has left ſo excellent a treatiſe on that 
ſubject, took care to make that ſcience part of his pupil's 9 
education; and we find that Alexander, even in the 
midſt of his conqueſts, was often very urgent with Ariſ- 
totle, to fend him a treatiſe on that ſubje&t. To this 
we owe the work intitled Alexander's Rhetorick ; in the 
beginning of which, Ariſtotle proves to him the vaſt ad- 
vantages a prince may reap from eloquence, as it gives 
him the greateſt aſcendant over the minds of men, which 
he ought to acquire as well by his wiſdom as authority. i 


Some anſwers and letters of Alexander, which are ſtill 


extant, ſhow that he poſſeſſed, in its greateſt perfection, 
that ſtrong, that manly eloquence, which abounds with 
ſenſe and ideas; and which is fo entirely free from 
ſuperfluous expreſſions, - that every ſingle word has its 
Tg ; which, properly ſpeaking, 1s the eloquence of 2 
ings. | 1 1 : 
His eſteem, or rather his paſſion “ for Homer, ſhows, 
not only with what vigour and ſucceſs he applied himſelt 
to polite literature, but the judicious uſe he made of it, 
and the ſolid advantages he propoſed to himſelf from it. 
He was not prompted to peruſe this poet merely out of 
curioſity, or to unbend his mind, or from a great fond- 
neſs for poeſy ; but his view in ſtudying this admirable 
writer was, in order to borrow ſuch ſentiments from him, 
as are worthy a great king, and conqueror ; courage, 
intrepidity, magnanimity, temperance, prudence ; the 
art of commanding well in war and peace. And, in- 
deed, the verſe which pleaſed, him moſt in Homer r, 
was that where Agamemnon is repreſented as a good king, 

and a brave warrior. 
| After 


(5) Ariſtot. in Rhetor. ad Alex. p. 608; 609. 
e * Imperatoria brevitate, - Tacit. 
+ Alu riger, BaTiaeus Y ty abos, xpecrigos 7 w uU g. 
5 3 Iliad. 3, v. 172» 
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1tereſts 4 After this it is no wonder that Alexander ſhould have 
ſo high an eſteem for this poet. Thus, when after the 
could battle of Arbela, the Macedonians had found among the 
on that ſpoils of Darius a gold box (enriched with precious ſtones) 
pupil's in which the excellent perfumes uſed by that prince were 
in the put; Alexander, who was quite covered with duſt, and 
1 Arif- 8 regardleſs of eſſences and perfumes, ordered that this 
Lo this ½ box ſhould be employed to no other uſe than to hold 
in the Homer's poems, which he believed the moſt perfect, the 
alt ad- BR moſt precious * production of the human mind. He } 
it gives admired particularly the Iliad, which he called, + The | 


which Bl be proviſion for a warrior. He always had with him 
hority. that edition of Homer which Ariſtotle had reviſed and 
re ſtill = corrected, and to which the title of the Edition of the 


ection, BF Box was given; and he laid it, with his ſword, every 
is with BF night, under his pillow. | | 
; from 2 (:) Fond, even to exceſs, of every kind of glory, he 
as its BE was diſpleaſed with Ariſtotle, his maſter, for having 
nce of publiſhed, in his abſence, certain metaphyſical pieces, 


which he himſelf deſired to poſſeſs only; and even at 
ſhows, the time when he was employed in the conqueſt of Aſia, 


umſelt BF and the purſuit of Darius, he wrote to him a letter, 

of it, WY which is ſtill extant, wherein he complains upon that 
OM it. very account. Alexander ſays in it, that © | he had 
out of BE © much rather ſurpaſs the reſt of men in the knowledge 

 fond- BF © of ſublime and excellent things, than the greatneſs 

1rable « and extent of his power.“ He in like manner re- 

1 him, queſted () Ariſtotle, not to ſhow the treatiſe of rhetorick 

urage, above mentioned to any perſon but himſelf. I will con- 
the feſs, that there is an exceſs in this ſtrong deſire of glory 

d, in- which prompts him to ſuppreſs the merit of others, in 

mer f, order that his only may appear; but then we at leaſt 

7 King, muſt ce nfeſs, that it diſcovers ſuch a paſſion for ſtudy as is 

. B 4 0 very 

After (.) Aul. Gel. I. Xx. c. 5. (% Ariſt. p. 600. 

Pretioſiſſimum humani animi qualities of a general; in a word, 

opus, Plin. 1. vii. c. 29. all things neceſſary to form a geod 

. Tig Workewu'g apnrng iet. commander. 5 

This word, which I have not been t Ey dt HA dy Taig ve ra 

172. able to render better, Fgllen, that agua dels, 1 rag dr . 

we find in the Iliad whatever re- dia pigęeiv. 9 8. F 


lates to the art of war, and the 
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. very laudable in a prince; and the very reverſe of that 
1 indifference, not to ſay contempt and averſion, which 
1 moſt young perſons of high birth expreſs for all things 
1 that relate to learning and ſtudy. A 
1 Plutarch tells us in a few words, the infinite advantage 
1 that Alexander reaped from this taſte, with which his 
maſter (than whom no man poſſeſſed greater talents for 
the education of youth) had inſpired him from his moſt 
tender infancy. He loved (ſaid that author) to converſe 
with learned men, to improve himſelf in knowledge, and 
to ſiudy*;, three ſources of a monarch's happineſs, and 
which enable him to ſecure himſelf from numberleſs i 
dithculties; three certain and infallible methods of learn- 
ing to reign without the aſſiſtance of others. The con- 
verſation of perſons of fine ſenſe, inſtructs a prince by. 
way of amuſement, and teaches him a thaufand curious 
and uſeful things without coſting him the leaſt trouble. 
The leſſons which able maſters give him, on the moſt 
exalted ſciences, and particularly upon politicks, improve 
his wind wonderfully, and furniſh him with rules to 
govern his ſubjects with wifdom. In fine, ſtudy, eſpe- 
cially that of hiſtory, crowns all the reſt, and is to him 
a preceptor for all ſeaſons, and for all hours, who, 
without ever growing troubleſome, acquaints him with 
truths which no one elſe would dare to tell him, and, 
under fictitious names, exhibits the prince to himſelf; 
teaches him to know himſelf as well as mankind, who 
are the ſame in all ages. Alexander owed. all theſe 
Wt. advantages to the excellent education Ariſtotle gave 
Bt him. . | | 
| (0) He had alſo a taſte for the whole circle of arts, 
but in ſuch a manner as became a prince; that 1s, he 
| _ knew the value and uſefulneſs of them. Muſick, paint- 
| ing, ſculpture, architecture, flouriſhed in his reign, be- 
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nerous protector, who was able to diſtinguiſh and reward 

merit. | | | : 
n) But he deſpiſed certain trifling feats of dexterity, 

Some Macedonians admired very 


throwing ſmall peaſe through the eye of a “ needle, 
which he would do at a conſiderable diſtance, and with- 


out once miſſing. Alexander ſeeing him at this exerciſe, 


ordered him, as we are told, a preſent ſuitable to his 


Alexander was of a ſprightly diſpoſition ; was reſolute, 
and very tenacious of his opinion, which never gave 
way to force, but at the ſame time would ſubmit im- 
mediately to reaſon and good ſenſe. It is very difficult 
to treat with perſons of this turn of mind. Philip 
accordingly, notwithſtanding his double authority of 
king and father, believed it neceſſary to employ per- 
ſuaſion rather than force with reſpe& to his ſon, and 


— is | | 
An accident made him entertain a very advantageous 
opinion of Alexander. There had been ſent from 


22 beaſt, called Bucephalus. 
ell him for thirteen talents, about 1900. ſterling. The 
king went into the plains, attended by his courtiers, 1n 
order to view the perfections of this horſe ; but upon 
tryal he appeared fo very fierce, and pranced about in 
ſo furious a manner, that no one dared to mount him. 


creature had heen ſent him, gave orders for their carrying 
him back again. Alexander, who was preſent at that 
time, cried out, Mat a noble horſe they are going 10 
loje, for want of addreſs and boldneſs. to back him! 


Philip, at firſt, conſidered theſe words as the effect of 
| B 5 ; folly. 


() Quintil. lib. ii, cap, 27. 


Me may ſuppoſe it was ſome in- becauſe his head was like that of 


ftrument in the 4 of a needle, an vx, 


+ Some think be «vas called ſo, 


T heffaly to Philip a war-horſe, a noble, ſtrong, fiery, - 
The owner would 


Philip, being angry that ſo furious and unmanageable a 


Eos Cowan me. 
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folly and raſhneſs, ſo common to young men: but as 


Alexander inſiſted ſtill more upon what he had ſaid, and 
was very much vexed to fee ſo noble a creature juſt going 


what he could do. The young prince, overjoyed at this 
permiſſion, goes up to Bucephalus, takes h 

bridle, and turns his head to the ſun; having obſerved 
that the thing which frighted him was his own ſhadow, 


he ſeeing it dance about, or fink down, in proportion as 


he moved. He, therefore, firſt ſtroked him gently with 
his hand, and ſoothed him with his voice; then ſeeing 
his metal abate, and artfully taking his opportunity, he 


let fall his cloak, and ſpringing ſwiftly upon his back, 


firſt ſlackens the rein, without once ſtriking or vexing 
him: and when he perceived that his fire was cooled, 
that he was no longer ſo furious and violent, and wanted 


only to move forward, he gave him the rein, and ſpurring 


him with great vigour, animated him with his voice to 
his full ſpeed. While this was doing, Philip and his 
whole court trembled for fear, and did not once open 
their lips; but when the prince, after having run his firſt 
heat, returned with joy and pride, at his having broke 


a horſe which was judged abſolutely ungovernable, all 


the courtiers in general endeavoured to outvie one another 
in their applauſes and congratulations; and we are told, 
Philip ſhed tears of joy on this occaſion, and embracing 


Alexander after he was alighted, and kiſſing his head, 


he ſaid to him, My ſon, ſeek a kingdom more worthy of 


thee, for Macedon is below thy merit. 


We are told a great many ſurpriſing particulars of this 
Bucephalus; for whatever had any relation to Alexander, 


was to be of the marvellous kind. (n) When this 


creature was ſaddled and equipped for battle, he would 
ſuffer no one to back him but his maſter; and it would 
not have been ſafe for any other perſon to go near him. 
Whenever Alexander wanted to mount him, he would 
kneel down upon his two fore-feet. According to ſome 
Mſtoriane, in the battle againſt Porus, where AL 


u) Aul. Gel. I V, Co 2. 


to be ſent home again, his father gave him leave to try FR 
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OF ALEXANDER. I1 
had plunged too imprudently amidſt a body of the enemy? 
his horſe, though Genel in every part of his body, 
did however exert himſelf in ſo vigorous a manner, that 
he ſaved his maſter's life; and notwithſtanding the deep 
wounds he had received, and though almoſt ſpent through 


the great effuſion of blood, he brought off Alexander 


from among the combatants, and carried him with in- 
expreſſible vigour to a place of ſecurity; where per- 
ceiving. * the king was no longer in danger, and over- 
joyed in ſome meaſure at the ſervice he had done him, 
he expired. This indeed is a very noble end for a 
horſe. Others ſay, that Bucephalus, quite worn out, 


died at thirty years of age. Alexander bewailed his 


death bitterly, believing that he had loſt in him a moſt 
faithful and affectionate friend; and afterwards built 
a city on the very ſpot where he was buried, near the 
river Hydaſpes, and called it Bucephalia, in honour of 
him. - ' 

J have related elſewhere, that Alexander, at ſix- 
teen years of age, was appointed regent of Macedo- 
nia, and inveſted with abſolute authority during his 
father's abſence; that he behaved with great prudence 
and bravery; and that he afterwards diitinguiſhed 
himſelf in a moſt ſignal manner at the battle of Chæ- 
ronea. | 


Et domini jam fuperſtitis ſecurus, quæſi cum ſenſus humani ſolatio, 
animam expiravit. Aul. Gell, | 


: 7 ster. 


1. xvii. p. 486—4%9, Arrian, J. i. de Expedit, Alex. p. 2—23. 
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SECT. II. ALEXANDER, after the death of PHIIIr, bein 
aſcends the throne at twenty years of age. He ſubjects 
and reduces the nations contiguous to Macedon who had 
revolted, He gaes into Greece to diſſolve the alliance 
formed 2 him. Fle- poſſeſſes himſelf of, and de- 
ſSiroys Thebes, and pardons Athenians, He gets 
himſelf nominated, in the diet or 1 at Corinth, 
generaliſſimo of the Greeks. againſl Perſia. He returns 
to Macedin, and makes Preparations for carrying his 
arms into Aſia. | | 


(o) VYARIUS and Alexander began to reign the fame. 
year: the latter was but twenty when he ſuc- Rx 


ceeded to the crown. His firſt care was to ſolemnize 
the funeral obſequies of his father with the utmoſt pomp, MR Ph; 


and to revenge his death.. min 


Upon his acceſſion to the throne, he ſaw himſelf ſur- ¶ ſore 
rounded with extreme dangers. The barbarous nations Bax 


_ againſt whom Philip had fought during his whole reign, BI Da 


and from whom he had made ſeveral conqueſts, which. the 
he had united to his crown, after having dethroned their Get 
natural kings, thought proper to take the advantage oi BW nati 
this juncture, in Thich a new prince, who was but fore 


young, had aſcended the throne, for recovering their {we 
liberty, and uniting againſt the common uſurper. Nor dan 
was he under leſs apprehenſions from Greece. Philip, and 
though he had permitted the ſeveral cities and common- \ 
wealths to continue their ancient form of government, aga 
had however changed it in reality, and made himſelf ani. 
abſolute maſter of it. Though he were abſent, he ne- pov 
verthe ſs ruled in all the aſſemblies; and not a ſingle WW whi 
reſolution was taken, but ws ſubordination to his will. a b. 
Though he hid ſubdued all Greece, either by the terror par: 


of his arms, or the ſecret machinations of policy, he 
had not had time ſufficient to ſubject and accuſtom it i 
to his power, but had left all things in it in great 

ferment | 


4) A. M. 3668, Ant. J. C. 386. Plut. in Alex. p. 670, 672, Diod. | 
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OT ALEXANDER. 13 


WT ferraent and diforder, the minds of the vanquiſhed not 
being yet calmed nor moulded to ſubjection. 


Ihe Macedonians reflecting on this precarious ſituation. 
of things, adviſed Alexander to-relinquiſh Greece, and 


not perliſt in his reſolution of ſubduing it by force; * to 


recover by gentle methods the Barbarians who had taken 


arms, and to ſooth, as it were, thoſe glimmerings of 
revolt and innovation by prudent reſerve, complacency,. 
and inſinuations, in order to conciliate affection. 


How- 
ever, Alexander would not liſten to theſe timorous- 
counſels, but reſolved to ſecure and ſupport his affairs by 
boldneſs and magnanimity ; firmly perſuaded, that ſhould 
he relax in any point at firſt, all his neighbours would 
fall upon him; and that were he to endeavour to com- 
promiſe matters, he ſhould be obliged to give up all 
Philip's conqueſts, and by that means confine his do- 
minions to-the narrow limits of Macedon. He, there- 
fore, made all poflible haſte to check. the arms of the 
Barbarians, by marching his troops to the banks of the 
Danube, which he crofled in one night. He defeated 
the King of the Trihalli in a great battle; made the 
Getz fly at his approach; Cabd 
nations, ſome by the: terror of his name, and others by 
force of arms; and notwithſtanding the arrogant + an- 
{wer of their ambaſſadors, he taught them to dread a 
danger ſtill more near them than the falling of the ſky 
and planets. _ 
Whilſt. Alexander was thus employed at a diſtance 
againſt the Barbarians, all the cities of . who were 
animated more particularly by Demoſthenes, formed a 
powerful alliance againſt that prince. A falſe report, 
Which prevailed of his death, inſpired the Thebans with 


a boldneſs that proved their ruin. They cut to pieces 


part of the Macedonian garriſon in their citadel. 
Demolthenes, 


* Oepa rei lo ra: , Toy ver - what things they dreaded moſt 2 
tie They replied, with a haughty tone 
+ Alexander, imagining 


name only had ftruck theſe people nothing but the falling of the ſky 


' with terrour!aſked their ambaſſadors and frars, 


ved ſeveral barbarous 


that his of woice, that they were afraid of 


man when I was in Theſſaly; and I muſt now ſhow him, 


14 "ELSE HISTORY 
(p) Demoſthenes, on the other ſide, was every day ha- 
ranguing the. people; and fired with contempt for Alex- 
ander, whom he called a child, and a * hair-brained boy, 
he aſſured the Athenians, with a deciſive tone of voice, 
that they had nothing to fear from the new King of | 
Macedon, who did not dare to ſtir out of his kingdom; 
but would think himſelf vaſtly happy, could he fit peace- 
ably on his throne. At the ſame time he writ letters 


upon letters to Attalus, one of Philip's lieutenants in- 


Aſia Minor, to excite him to rebel. his Attalus was 
uncle to Cleopatra, Philip's ſecond wife, and was very |* 
much diſpoſed to liſten to Demoſthenes's propoſals. 
Neverthelels, as Alexander was grown very diffident of 
him, for which he knew there was but too much reaſon; 
he, therefore, to eradicate from his mind all the ſuſ- 
picions he might entertain, and the better to ſcreen his de- 
ſigns, ſent all Demoſthenes's letters to that prince. ButAlex- | 
ander ſaw through all his artifices, and thereupon ordered 
Hecatæus, one of his commanders, whom he had ſent 
into Aſia for that purpoſe, to have him aſſaſſinated, 
which was executed accordingly. Attalus's death re- 
ſtored tranquillity to the army, and entirely deſtroyed the 
ſeeds of Jif:onl and rebellion. 5 

() When Alexander had. ſecured his kingdom from 
the Barbarians, he marched with the utmoſt expedition 
towards Greece, and paſſed the Thermopylæ. He then 
ſpoke as follows to thoſe who accompanied him : De- 
moſthenes called me, in his orations, a child, when I was 
in Ilhyria, and among the Triballi; he called me a young 


before the walls of Athens that I am a man grown. He 
appeared ſo ſuddenly in Bœotia, that the Thebans could 
ſcarce believe their eyes; and being come before their 
walls, was willing to give them time to repent, and only 
demanded to have Phoenix and Prothutes, the two chief 
ringleaders of the revolt, delivered up to him; and pub- 


| | liſhed, 
(p) Æſchin. contra Cteſiph. p. 453. 0 A.M. 3670. Ant. J. C. 334. 


It is Aapαννν̈ in Greet, a word which ſignifies many things in that 
language, ; | | | 


7 
** 


OF ALEXANDER 15 
liſhed, by ſound of trumpet, a general pardon to all 
who ſhould come over to him. But the Thebans, by 
way of inſult, demanded to have Philotas and Antipater 
delivered to them; and invited, by a declaration, all 
who were ſollicitous for the liberty of Greece, to join 
with them in its defence. by 4 

Alexander, finding it impoſſible for him to get the 


better of their obſtinacy by offers of peace, ſaw with 


grief, that he ſhould be forced to employ his power, and 
decide the affair by force of arms. A great battle was 
thercupon fought, in which the Thebans exerted them- 
ſelves with a bravery and ardour much beyond their 
ſtrength, for the enemy. exceeded them valtly in numbers : 
but after a long and vigorous refiſtance, ſuch as ſurvived 
of the Macedonian garrifon in the citadel, coming down 
from it, and charging the Thebans in the rear, ſurrounded 
on all ſides, the greateſt part of them were cut to pieces, 


and the city was taken and plundered. 


It would be impoſſible for words to expreſs the dread- 
ful calamities which the Thebans ſuffered on this oc- 
caſion. Some Thracians having pulled down the houſe 
of a virtuous lady of quality, Timoclea by name, carried 
off all her goods and treaſures; and their captain having 
ſeiſed the lady, and ſatiated his brutal luſt with her, 
afterwards enquired whether ſhe had not concealed gold 
and ſilver. Timoclea, animated by an ardent deſire of 
revenge, replying that ſhe had hid ſome, took him with 
herſelf only into her garden, and ſhowing him a well, 
told him, that the 42 ſhe ſaw the enemy enter the 
city, ſhe herſelf had thrown into it the moſt valuable 
things in her poſſeſſion. The officer, overjoyed at what 
he heard, drew near the well, and ſtooping down to 
ſee its depth, Timoclea, who was behind, puſhing him 
with all her ſtrength, threw him into the well, and after- 
wards killed him with great ſtones which ſhe threw upon 
him. She was inſtantly ſeiſed by the Thracians, and 
being bound in chains, was carried before Alexander. 
'The prince perceived immediately by her mien that the 
was a woman of quality and great ſpirit, for ſhe followed 

thoſe. 


7 
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thoſe brutal wretches with a very haughty air, and with- "WY 
feat 
hatie 


out diſcovering the leaſt. fear. Alexander aſking her 
who ſhe was, Timoclea replied, J am ſiſter to Theagenes, 
who fought againſt Philip for the. liberty of Greece, and 
Was killed in the battle of Chæronea, where he com- 
manded. The prince, admiring the generous anſwer 
of that lady, and ſtill more the action that ſhe-had done, 
gave orders that ſhe ſhould have leave to retire wherever 
ihe pleaſed with her children. var ef; 15 
Alexander then debated in council, how to act with 
regard to Thebes. The Phocæans and the people of 
Platææ, Theſpiæ, and Orchomenus, Who were all in 
alliance with Alexander, and had ſhared in his victory, 
reſented to him the cruel treatment they had met with 
from the Thebans, who alſo had deſtroyed their ſeveral 
cities; and reproached them with the zeal which they 
had always diſcovered, in favour of the Perſians againſt 
the Greeks, who held them in the utmoſt deteſtation; 
the proof of which was, the oath they all had taken to 


deſtroy Thebes, after they thould have vanquiſhed the 


Perſians. | 
Cleades, one of the prifoners, being permitted to 
fpeak, endeavoured to excuſe in ſome meaſure the revolt 
of the Thebans; a fault, which, in his opinion, ſhould 
be imputed to a raſh and credulous imprudence, rather 
than to depravity of will and declared perfidy. He re- 
monſtrated, that his countrymen, upon a falſe report of 
Alexander's death, had indeed too raſhly broke into 
rebellion, not againſt the king, but againſt his ſucceſſors. 
T hat what crimes foever they might have committed, 
they had been puniſhed for them with the utmoſt ſeverity, 

| Ap dreadiul calamity which had befallen their city. 


That there now remained in it none but women, children, 


and old men, from whom they had nothing to fear; and 


who were ſo much the greater objects of . compaſſion, as 


they had been no ways concerned in the revolt, He 
concluded with reminding Alexander, that Thebes, 
which had given birth to ſo many gods and heroes, ſeveral 
of whom were that king's anceſtors, had: alſo been. 2 
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dhe F much abated the haughtineſs of the Athenians, and ex- 


& tinguiſhed Demoſthenes's vehemence and fire; but the 
W run of Thebes, which was {till more ſudden, threw 
them into the utmoſt conſternation.. They, therefore, 
had recourſe to intreaties, . and. ſent a deputation to Alex- 
ander, to implore his clemency. Demoſthenes was 
among them; but he was no ſooner arrived at mount 
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Theſe motives, which Cleades urged, were very ſtrong 


revailed, and the city was deſtroyed. However, he ſet 


at liberty the prieſts; all ſuch as had right of hoſpitality 
2 with the Macedonians ; the deſcendants of Pindar, the 
2 &mous Poet, who had done ſo much honour. to Greece; 
and ſuch as had oppoſed the revolt: but all the reſt, in 
number about thirty thouſand, he ſold, and upwards of 
BE {x thouſand had been killed in battle. 
were ſo ſenſibly afflicted at the fad diſaſter which had. 
befallen Thebes, that being about to ſolemnize the 
feſtival of the great myſteries, they ſuſpended them, upon. 
account of their extreme 


'The Athenians 


grief, and received with the 
greateſt humanity all thoſe who had fled from the battle, 


and the plunder of Thebes, and made Athens their 


aſylum. 


Alexander's ſo ſudden arrival in Greece, had very 


Cytheron; than dreading the anger of that prince, he 
quitted the embaſſy, and returned home. 
Immediately Alexander ſent to Athens, requiring the 


Citizens to deliver up to him ten oratlom, whom he ſup- 


ofed. to have been the chief inſtruments in forming the 
eague which Phili p-his father had. defeated at Charonea. 
It was on this occaſion Demoſthenes related to the people 


the fable of the wolves and dogs, in which it is ſuppoſed, 
That the wolves one day told the ſheep, that in caſe they 
aeſired to be at peace with them, they muſt deliuer up 10 
them the dogs who were their guard. The application 
was eaſy and natural, eſpecially with. reſpec to the 
vrators, who. were juſtly compared to dogs, whoſe duty 

| | 18 


18 T 3 
is to watch, to bark, and to fight, in order to ſave th | 
lives of the flock. | 9 

In this prodigious dilemma of the Athenians, who 1 
could not prevail with themſelves to deliver up then 
orators to certain death, though they had no other w 
to fave their city, Demades, whom Alexander had ho- 
noured with his friendſhip, offered to undertake the 
embaſly alone, and intercede for them. The king, 
whether he had ſatiated his revenge, or endeavoured to 
blot out, if poſſible, by ſome act of clemency, the bar. 
barous action he had juſt before committed; or rather, 
to remove the ſeveral obſtacles which might retard the 
execution of his grand deſign, and by that means no 
leave, during his abſence, the leaſt pretence for murmurs, 
waved his demand with regard to the delivery of the 
orators, and was pacified by their ſending Caridemus into 
baniſhment, who being a native of “ Orea, had been 
preſented by the Athenlans with his freedom, for the 
ſervices he had done the republick. He was ſon-in-· 
law to Cherſobleptus, King of Thrace ; had learned the 
art of war under Iphicrates and had himſelf frequently My n 
commanded the Athenian armies. To avoid the purſuit Met 
of Alexander, he took refuge with the King of Perſia. 

As for the Athenians, he not only forgave them the Alen 
ſeveral injuries he pretended to have received, but ex- 127 
preſſed a particular regard for them, exhorting them to gelt 
apply themſelves vigorouſly to publick affairs, and to CM 
keep a watchful eye over the ſeveral tranſactions which 
might happen; becauſe, in caſe of his death, theit 
city was to give laws to the reſt of Greece. Hiſtorians | te! 
relate, that many years after this expedition, he wa Pen 
ſeiſed with deep remorſe for the calamity he had brought Og 
upon the Thebans, and that this made him behave ill 8 


with much greater humanity towards many other e ; 
nations. 5 Fog | 4 | 
So dreadful an example of ſeverity towards fo power- 3 
ful a city as Thebes, ſpread the terrour of his arms P 
through all Greece, and made all things give way 12 ; 
| When 


* A city of Eubœa. 


OF ALEXANDER. 1 
fore him. He ſummoned, at Corinth, the “ aſſembly 


ve the | 

of the ſeveral ſtates and free cities of Greece, to obtain 
„ Who from them the ſame ſupreme command againſt the Per- 
then] frans as had been granted his father a little before his 
r way death. No diet ever debated on a more important ſub- 
id ho. ject. It was the weſtern world deliberating upon the 
e the ruin of the eaſt, and the methods for executing a revenge 
king ſuſpended more than an age. The aſſembly held at 
red to this time will give riſe to events, the relation of which 
e bar. will appear aſtoniſhing and almoſt incredible; and to re- 
rather volutions, which will change the diſpoſition of moſt. 
rd thi things in the world. 
as nals To form ſuch a deſign required a prince bold, enter- 
rmurs n and experienced in war; one of great views, 
of the who having acquired a mighty name by his exploits, 
as ino was not to be intimidated by dangers, nor checked by 
1 been obſtacles ; but above all, a monarch who had a ſupreme 
or thei authority over all the ſtates of Greece, none of which 
on- in- ſingly was powerful enough to make ſo arduous an at- 
ied the oy tcmpt ; and which required, in order for their acting in 
uently concert, to be ſubject to one chief, who might give 
ourſuit ſl motion to the ſeveral parts of that great body, by making 
Ga, them all concur to the fame end. Such a prince was 
m the! Alexander. It was not difficult for him to rekindle in 


the minds of the people their ancient hatred of the Per- 


ut ex- | 333 | . up 
ſians, their perpetual and irreconcileable enemies; whoſe 


lem to 


id deſtruction they had more than once ſwore, and whom 
which! they had determined to extirpate, in caſe an opportunity 
theilt ſhould preſent itſelf for that purpoſe ; a hatred which the 
torians ! inteſtine feuds of the Greeks might indeed have ſuſ- 
e wal pended, but could never extinguiſh, The immortal 
rought retreat of the 'ten thouſand Greeks, notwithſtanding the 
behave vigorous oppoſition of the prodigious army of the Peri. 


ans; the terrour which Ageſilaus, with a handful of 
men, had ſtruck even as far as Suſa; ſhowed plainly 
what might be expected from an army, compoſed of the 


Other 


power⸗ Tas | Ps 

arm flower of the forces of all the cities of Greece, and thoſe 

ay be- l Fo „„ of 
fore Plutarch places that diet or afſembly here, but others fix it earlier; 


whence Dr, Prideaux ſuppoſed that it was ſummoned twice, 
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of Macedon, commanded by generals and officers formed BW ic 
under Philip; and, to fay all in a word, led by Alex- | 

ander. The deliberations of the aſſembly were there. 


fore very ſhort, and that prince was unanimouſiy ap- - / 
pointed generaliſſimo againſt. the Perſians. | to c 
Immediately a great number of officers and governors Del 
of cities, with many philoſophers,. waited upon Alex- are 
ander, to congratulate him upon his election. He flat- con 
tered himſelf, that Diogenes of Synope, who was then IE fuſe 
at Corinth, would alſo come like the reſt, and pay his not 
compliments. This philoſopher, who entertained. a by t 
very mean idea of grandeur, thought it improper to con- ſhe 
gratulate men juſt upon their exaltation ; but that man- all | 
Kind ought to wait till thoſe perſons have performed hee 
actions worthy. of their high ſtations. Diogenes there- <cdc 
fore did not ſtir out of his houſe ; upon which Alexander, ped 
attended by all his courtiers, made him a viſit. The 
philoſopher was at that time lying down in the fun; but 
ſeeing fo great a crowd of people advancing towards 1 
him, he fat up, and fixed his eyes on Alexander. pre 
This prince ſurpriſed to ſee ſo famous a philoſopher re- 1 
duced to ſuch extreme poverty, after ſaluting him in the ore: 
EkEindeſt manner, aſked whether: he wanted any thing! the 
Diogenes replied, Jes, that you would ftand a little out pov 
F my ſun-ſhine. This anſwer raiſed the contempt and beit 
indignation of all the courtiers; but the monarch, ſtruck But 
with the philoſopher's greatneſs of ſoul, Vere J noi give 
Alexander, fays he, I would be Diogenes. A very. pro- thre 
found ſenſe. lies hid in this expreſſion, . which: ſhows Tnd 
perfectly the bent and diſpoſition of. the heart of / 
man. Alexander is ſenſible that he is formed to poſſeſs Pr 
all things; ſuch is his deſtiny,. ii which he makes his Str: 
' happineſs conſiſt: but then in caſe he ſhould not be able [ 
to compaſs his ends, he is alſo ſenſible, , that to be happy, batt 
he muſt endeavour to bring his mind to ſuch a frame as, the 
to want nothing; In a word, all or notbing preſents us F. 
with the true. image of Alexander and Diogenes. * How goe 


„Sreat 


„ Homo ſupra menſuram. hu- nec eripere. Seneca de Bonef, l. v. 
man ſuperbiz tumens, vidit ali- c. 6, | 
quem, cui nec dare quidquam poflet, 


rmed 
Alex- 
here- | 
Ap bo 6: | 

to conſult. the oracle of Apollo. 
rnors. 4 

are called unlucky, a ſeaſon in which people were forbid 
x conſulting the oracle; and accordingly the prieſteſs re- 
fuſed to go to the temple. 
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24 
great and powerful ſoever that prince might think him- 


OP ALEXANDER. 


{elf, he. could not deny himſelf, on this occaſion, inferior 
to a man, to whom he could give, and from whom he 


could take, nothing. 


Alexander, before he ſet out for Aſia, was determined 
He therefore went te 
Delphos; he happened to arrive at it on thoſe days which 


But Alexander, who could 
not bear any contradiction to his will, took, her forcibly; 
by the arm; and, as he was leading her to the temple, 
ſhe cried out, * My, fon, thou art irreſiſtible. This was 
all he deſired ; and catching hold of theſe words, which 


he conſidered as ſpoke by. the oracle, he ſet out for Ma- 
= ccdonia, in order to make preparations for his great ex- 


pedition. 


Note with regard to the ſequel of this hiſtory. 


I could have wiſhed, and it was even my deſign, to 
prefix to the exploits of Alexander, a geographical map, 


g as I did for thoſe of Cyrus the Younger; this being of 


great aſſiſtance to the reader, and enables him to follow 
the hero in all his conqueſts. But it was not in my 
power to do this here, the map of Alexander's conqueſts 
being too large to be conveniently inſerted in this volume. 
But to ſupply, in ſome meaſure, this defect, I ſhall here 
give, in one view, a ſhort account of thoſe countries 
5 which Alexander paſſed, till his return from 
India. | | 
Alexander ſets out from Macedonia, which is part of 
Turkey in Europe, and crofſes the Helleſpont, or the 
Straits of the Dardanelles. | 
He croſſes Aſia Minor (Natolia) where he fights two 
battles; the firſt at the paſs of the river Granicus, and 
the ſecond near the city of Iſſus. 
After this ſecond battle, he enters Syria and Paleſtine; 
goes into Egypt, where he builds Alexandria, on one of 
the 


* *Avanr@ 87 & wats 


arrives at 


* che 
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the arms of the Nile; advances as far as Lybia to the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon; whence he returns back, 
yre, and from thence marches towards the 


e croſſes that river, then the Tygris, and gains the 
celebrated victory of Arbela; poſſeſſes himſelf of * Baby- 
lon, and Ecbatana, the chief city of Media. | 

From thence he paſſes into Hyrcania, to the ſea which 
goes by that name, otherwiſe called the Caſpian ſea; 
and enters Parthia, Drangiana, and the country of 
Paropamiſus. | 

He afterwards goes into Bactriana and Sogdiana; 
advances as far as the river Iaxarthes, called by Quintus 
Curtius the Tanais, the farther ſide of which is inhabited 
by the Scythians, whoſe country forms part of Great 

artary. 

Alexander, after having gone through various countries, 
croſſes the river Indus; enters India, which lies on this 


| ſide the Ganges, and forms part of the Grand Mogul's 


empire, and adyances very near the river Ganges, which 
he alſo intended to paſs, had not his army refuſed to 
follow him. He therefore contents himſelf with march- 


ing to view the ocean, and goes down the river Indus to 


From Macedonia to the Ganges, almoſt to which 
river Alexander marched, 1s computed at leaſt eleven 
hundred leagues. 5 | 

Add to this the various turnings in Alexander's mar- 
ches, firſt, from the extremity; of Cilicia, where the 
battle of Ifſus was fought, to the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon in Lybia; and his returning from thence to 
Tyre, a journey of three hundred leagues at leaſt, and as 
much ſpace at leaſt for the windings of his route in 
different places ; we ſhall find that Alexander, in leſs 
than eight years, marched his army upwards of ſeven- 
teen hundred leagues, without including his” return to 
Babylon. | „ 

=o * The capital of Babylonia. 
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Pecr. III. ALEXANDER ſets out from Macedon upon 
= his expedition againſt the Perſians. 


He arrives at Ilion, 
and pays great honour to the tomb of ACHILLES. He. 
fights the firſt battle againſt the Perfians at the river 
Granicus, and obtains a famous victory. 


| 1 A LEX ANDER, being arrived-in this kingdom, 


held a council with the chief officers of his 


Army, and the grandees of his court, on the expedition 
We meditated againſt Perſia, and the meaſures he ſhould 
Wake in order to ſucceed in it. 
nanimous, except on one article. N and Par- 


The whole aſſembly was 


enio were of opinion, that the king, before he engaged 


In an enterpriſe which would neceſſarily be a long one, 
pugbt to make choice of a conſort in order to ſecure 


imſelf a ſucceſſor to his throne. But Alexander, who 


ras of a violent, fiery temper, did not approve of this 
Edvice ; and believed, that after he had been nominated 


generaliſſimo of the Greeks, and that his father had left him 


n invincible army, it would be a ſhame for him to loſe 
his time in ſolemniſing his nuptials, and waiting for the 


ruits of it; for which reaſon he determined to ſet out 
mmediately. . 

Accordingly he offered up very ſplendid ſacrifices to 
he gods, and cauſed to be celebrated at Dia, a city of 
Macedon, * Scenical games, that had been inſtituted by 
ne of his anceſtors in honour of Jupiter and the Muſes: 

his feſtival continued nine days, agreeable to the num- 
der of thoſe goddeſſes. He had a tent raiſed large 
enough to hold an hundred tables, on which conſequenly 
ine hundred covers might be laid. To this feaft, the 
everal princes of his family, all the ambaſſadours, gene- 
als, and officers, were invited. (s) He alſo treated his 

hole army. It was then he had the famous ya. n 

| whic 


Diod. 1 xvii. p. 499—503. 
p. 23—36. Plut. in Alex. p. 672, 673. Juſtin. I. Xi. 
(3) Joſeph. Antiquit. lib. xi. RE 


* Theatrical repreſentations were ſo called. 


(r) A. M. 3670. Ant. J. C. 334. 
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24 VV ; 
which he was exhorted to march ſpeedily into Aſia, of MW 
vhich mention will be made in the ſequel. | 
Before he ſet out upon this expedition, he ſettled the 
affairs of Macedon, over which he appointed Antipater 
as viceroy, with twelve thouſand foot, and near the fame 
number of horſeé. = 
He alſo enquired into the domeſtick affairs of his 
Friends, giving to one an eſtate in land, to another « 
village, to a third the revenues of a town, to a fourth the 
toll of an harbour. And as all the revenues of his demeſnes 
were already employed and exhauſted by his donations, 
Perdiccas ſaid to him, My lord, what is it you reſerve 
for gourſelf? Alexander replying, Hape: Says Perdiccas, 
T he ſame hope ought herefore to ſatisfy us ; and fo refuſed 
very generoully to accept of what the king had appointed 
him. | | | 
The knowledge of the human heart, and the art of 
governing it, is of great importance to a prince. Now 
Alexander was ſenſible, that this ſecret conſiſts in making 
it the intereſt of every individual to promote I 5 gran- 
deur ; and to govern his ſubjects in ſuch a manner, that 
they may fee] his power by no other marks than his 
bounty. It is then the intereſt of every perſon unites 
with that of the prince. They are one's own poſſeſſions, 
one's own happineſs which we love in his perſon ; and 
we are ſo many times attached to him (and by as cloſe BW reid 
ties) as there are things we love, and receive from him. It i 
All the ſequel of this hiſtory will ſhow, that no perſon the 
ever made a more happy uſe of this maxim than Alex-firſt 
ander, who thought himſelf raiſed to the throne, merely WM arm 
that he might do good; and indeed his liberality, which WM altar 
was truely royal, was neither ſatisfied nor exhauſted by cule 
the nobleſt acts of beneficence. 3 deſc 
Alexander, after having compltely ſettled affairs in E 
Macedonia, and uſed all the precautions imaginable, o arm: 
prevent any troubles from arifing in it during his abſence, Bil 
ſet out for Aſia in the beginning of the ſpring. Hs 
army conſiſted of little more than thirty thouſand foot, 
and four or five thouſand horſe; but then they may all 
raw 

* 


a, o brave men; were well diſciplined, and inured to fatigues; 


had made ſeveral campaigns under Philip; and were 


d the each of them *, in caſe of neceſſity, capable of com- 
ipater manding. Moſt of the officers were near threeſcore 
fame years of age; and when they were either aſſembled T, 
or drawn up at the head of a camp, they had the air of 
f his a venerable ſenate. Parmenio commanded the infantry. 
her a Philotas, his fon, had eighteen hundred horſe ꝓ under 
th the WW him; and Callas, the ſon of Harpalus, the fame num- 
neſncs ber of Theflalian cavalry. - The reſt of the horſe, who 
tions, were compoſed of natives of the ſeveral ſtates of Greece, 
eſerde and amounted to ſix hundred, had their particular com- 
liccas, mander. The Thracians and Pæonians, who were 
efuſed always in front, were headed by Caſſander. Alexander 
ointed began his route along the lake Cercinum towards Am- 
hipolis; croſſed the river Strymon, near its mouth; 
art of afterwards the Hebrus, and arrived at Seſtos after twenty 
Now days march. He then commanded Parmenio to croſs 
naking over from Seſtos to Abydos, with all the horſe and part 
gran- of the foot; which he accordingly did by the afbſtance 
r, that of an hundred and threeſcore gallies, and ſeveral flat- 
an his bottomed vetlels.- As for Alexander, he went from 
unites Eleontum to the port of the Achaians, himſelf ſteering 
eſſions, WF his own galley ; and being got to the middle of the Hel- 


1 ; and leſpont, he ſacrificed a buf to Neptune and the Ne- 
as cloſe Wl rides; and made effuſions in the ſea from a golden cup. 
n him. It is alſo related, that after having thrown a javelin at 
perſon the land, as thereby to take poſſeſſion of it, he landed the 
 Alex- Bi firſt in Aſia; and leaping from the ſhip, completely 
merely WF armed, and in the higheſt tranſports of joy, he erected 
which altars on the ſhore to Jupiter, to Minerva, and to Her- 
ited by Wil cules, for Having favoured him with ſo propitious a 
: deſcent. He had done the ſame at his leaving Europe. 

fairs in He depended ſo entirely on the happy ſucceſs of his 
able, 0 arms, and the rich ſpoils he thould find in Aſia, that he 


abſence Vol. VI. C had 
; 18 p : 1 
* Ut non tam milites, quam -neres, ſenatum te alicujus priſcæ rei 
k 7 , jus priſcæ rei 

ad * magiſtros militiæ electos EG. videre diceres. Id. | : * 
Were a Juſiin. 1. xi. c. 6. Tbeſe were all Macedonians. 


brave + Ut, fi principia caftrorum cer- 
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26 RT HISTORY 4 
had made very little proviſion for ſo great an expedition; 
perſuaded that war, when carried on ſucceſsfully, would firm! 
ſupply all things neceſſary for war. He had but ſeventy * army 
talents in money, to pay his army, and only a month's MW ward 
proviſion. I before obſerved, that he had divided hi; Rhoc 
patrimony among his generals and officers ; and a cir. MF Alia, 
cumſtance of great importance is, that he had inſpircd butt. 
his ſoldiers with ſo much courage and ſecurity, that they - Is lt. 
fancied they marched, not to precarious war, but certain back 
victory. $7 TIP gene! 
() Being arrived at the city of Lampſacus, which he ties. 
was determined to deſtroy, in order to puniſh the rebel. admi 
lion of its inhabitants, Anaximenes, a native of that cil, | 
place, came to him. This man, who was a famous attac! 
hiſtorian, had been very intimate with Philip his fäther; this « 
and Alexander himſelf had a great eſteem for him, enem 
having been his pupil. The king, ſuſpecting the buſi. mags 
neſs he was come upon, to be beforehand with him, COUN 
{wore, in expreſs terms, that he would never grant hi; by el 
requeſt. The favour I have to deſire of you, ſays Anaxi- him 
menes, is, that you would defiroy Lampſacus. By this diate 
witty evaſion the hiſtorian ſaved his country. pin 
From thence Alexander arrived at Ilion, where he 
paid great honours to the manes of Achilles, and cauſed 
games to be celebrated round his tomb. He admired 
and envied the double felicity of that renowed Grecian, 
in having found during his life-time, a faithful friend in 
Patroclus; and, after his death, a herald in Homer, 
worthy the greatneſs of his exploits. And indeed! 
had it not been for the Iliad, the name of Achilles would 
have periſhed in the ſame grave with his body. - 
At laſt Alexander arrived on the banks of the Gra. 
nicus, a river of Phrygia, The Satrape, or deputy- 
lieutenants, waited his coming on the other _ K 
rmly 
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(t) Val. Max. I. vi. e. 3. t 

* Seventy thouſand crowns, Et vere. Nam, nifi Ilias illa er. 
+ Cum in Sigzo ad Achillis tu- titiſſet, idem tumulus, qui corpus 
mulum conſtitiſſet: O fortunate, ejus contexerat, etiam nomen ob- 
inquit, adoleſcens, qui tuæ virtu-. ruiſſet. Cic pro Arch, n. 24. 
tis Homerum præconem inveneris! 
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firmly reſolved to diſpute the paſſage with him. Their 
army conſiſted of * one hundred thouſand foot, and up- 
wards of ten thouſand horſe. Memnon, who was a 
Rhodian, and commanded under Darius all the coaſt of 
Aſia, had adviſed the generals not to venture a battle; 
but to lay waſte the plains, and even the cities, thereby 
to ſtarve Alexander's army, and oblige him to return 
back into Europe. Memnon was the belt of all Darius's 
generals, and had been the principal agent in his victo— 
ries. It is not eaſy to determine what we ought to 
admire moſt in him; whether his great wiſdom in coun- 
cil, his courage and capacity in the field, or his zeal and 
attachment to his ſovereign. The counſel he gave on 
this occaſion was excellent, when we conſider that his 
enemy was fiery and impetuous; had neither town, 
magazine, or place of retreat; that he was entering a 
country to which he was abſolutely a ſtranger, inhabited 
by enemies; that delays alone would weaken and ruin 
him; and that his only hopes lay in giving battle imme- 
diately. But Arſites, a Phrygian fatrap, oppoſed the 


opinion of Memnon, and eee he would never ſuf- 


fer the Grecians to make ſuch havock in the territories 
he governed. This ill counſel prevailed over that of the 
foreigner (Memnon) whom the Perſians, to their great 
prejudice, ſuſpected of a deſign to protract the war, and 
by that means make himſelf neceſſary to Darius. 
Alexander, in the mean time, marched on at the head 
of his heavy- armed infantry drawn up in two lines, 
wich the cavalry in the wings: the baggage followed in 
the rear. Being arrived upon the banks of the Granicus, 
Parmenio adviſed him to encamp there in battle-array, in 
order that his forces might have time to reſt themſelves, 
and not to paſs the river till very early next morning, 
becauſe the enemy would then be leſs able to prevent 
him. He added, that it would be too dangerous to at- 


W-% tempt 


According to Fuftin, their ar- 


| | Both thoſe accounts are improbable,” 
my confiſted of fix bundred thouſand 


and there is doubileſs ſome Fault in 
the text, and therefore 1 follow 
were no more than twenty thouſand, Diodorus Siculus, SES 
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28 F 4 
tempt croſfing a river in ſight of an enemy, eſpetially as 
that before them was deep, and its banks very craggy ; Wl 


the 
of Je 


{o that the Perſian cavalry, who waited their coming in MW. . L 
battle-array, on the other ſide, might eaſily defeat them . 
before they were drawn up. That beſides the loſswhich 8 
would be ſuſtained on this occaſion, this enterpriſe, in Mi <<< 1 
caſe it ſnould prove unſucceſsful, would be of dangerous SN 
_ conſequence to their future affairs; the fame and glory of 10 Dy 
arms depending on the firſt actions. | = 
However, theſe reaſons were not able to make the __- 
| leaſt impreſſion on Alexander, who declared, that it Pets 
would be a ſhame, ſhould he, after croſſing the Heltef- = 
Pont, ſuffer his progreſs to be retarded by a revulet, for P ny 
ſo he called the Granicus out of contempt : that they OY 
ought to take advantage of the terrour, which the ſud- ob 
denneſs of his arrival, and the boldneſs of his attempt, 3 N 
had ſpread among the Perſians; and anſwer the high ad 
opinion the world conceived of his courage, and the hey 
valour of the Macedonians. The enemy's horſe, which 4 hol 
vas very numerous, lined the whole ſhore, and formed 5 
a large front, in order to oppoſe Alexander, wherever A 
he ſhould endeavour to paſs; and the foot, which con- oy 1 
ſiſted chiefly of Greeks, in Darius's ſervice, was poſted partic 
behind, upon an eaſy aſcent. BE EO anc | BED) 
The two armies continued a long time in ſight of each of 
other, on the banks of the river, as if wenn. the lengt] 
event. The Perſians waited till the Macedonians ſhould of ch. 
enter the river, in order to charge them to advantage his pe 
upon their landing; and the latter ſeemed to be making like + 
choice of a place proper for croſſing, and to ſurvey the 1 
countenance of their enemies. Upon this, Alexander gain g 
having ordered his horſe to be brought, commanded the of Io: 
noblemen of the court to follow him, and behave gal- ſelf at 
lantly. He himſelf commanded the right wing, and Being 
Parmenio the left. The king brit cauſed a ſtrong detach- elan 
ment to march into the river, himſelf following it with from: 
reſt of the forces. He made Parmenio advance after- Alexa 
wards with the left wing. He himſelf led on the right liſed 


wing into the river, followed by the reſt of the . 5 
: 99 A the 
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ly a 1 ſounding, and the whole army raiſing cries 
—Q got joy. ; 

1 be Perſians, ſeeing this detachment advance forward, 
em BY began to let fly their arrows, and march to a place where 
hick the declivity was not ſo great, in order to keep the Ma- 
e, in cedonians from landing. But now the horſe engaged 
rou; Ml with great fury; one part endeavouring to land, and the 
ry of other ſtriving to prevent them. The Macedonians whoſe | 
| z cavalry was vaſtly inferior in number, beſides the advan- 
the tage of the ground, were wounded with the darts that 
at it were ſhot from the @minence ; not to mention that the 
Hef. flower of the Perſian horſe were drawn together in this 
, for place; and that Memnon, in concert with his ſons, 
they commanded there. The Macedonians therefore at firit 
ſud. FAO ground, after having loſt the firſt ranks, which made 
wpt, a vigorous defence. Alexander, who had followed 
high them cloſe, and re-inforced them with his beſt troops, 
the heads them himſelf, animates them by his preſence, 
vhich puſhes the Perſians, and routs them ; upon which the 
rmed whole army follow after, croſs the river, and attack the 
ae, enemy on all ſides. 5 

ke Alexander firſt charged the thickeſt part of the enemy's 
ofted horſe, ber ges the generals fought. He himſelf Was 
| anda” conſpicuous by his ſhield, and the plume of 
7 athers that overſhadowed his helmet, on the two ſides 
1 of which there roſe two wings, as it were, of a great 
he og and fo oy white, that they dazzled the eyes 
ntage | 0 the per he charge was very furious about 
aking I f PE on ; and though only horſe engaged, they fought 
y the 0 ri oot, man to man, without giving way on either 
ander ide; every one. ſtriving to repulſe his- adverfary, and 
4 the 171 ground of him. Spithrobates, lieutenant- overnour 
> gal- gel ona, and ſon-in-law to Darius, diſtinguiſhed him- 
1 elf above the reſt of the generals by his ſuperior bravery. 


tach- 
with 
after- 
ri ght 
ops ; 

the 


relations, of experienced valour, and who never moved 
from his ſide, he carried terrour wherever he moved. 
Alexander obſerving in how ' 
liſed himſelf, clapped ſpurs to his horſe, and advanced 

| C 3 towards 


Being ſurrounded by forty Perſian lords, all of them his 


llant a manner he ſigna- 
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towards him. Immediately they engage, and each hay- Y . 
ing thrown a javelin, wounded the other ſlightly. Spi- ers 
throbates falls furiouſly ſword in hand upon Alexander, foug 
chou 


who, being prepared for him, thruſts his pike into his 
face, and laid him dead at his feet. At that very mo- 1 A 
ment, Roſaces, brother to that nobleman, charging him | "xy 
on the ſide, gives him ſo furious a blow on the head Ml laid 
with his battle-axe, that he beat off his plume, but went the « 
no deeper than the hair. As he was going to repeat his een 
blow on the head, which now appeared through his ” 1 we 
fractured helmet, Clitus cuts off Roſace's hand with one horl 
ſtroke of his ſcimetar, and by that means ſaved his ſove- Ml Barb 
reign's life. The danger to which Alexander had becn i */; * 
expoled, greatly animated the courage of his ſoldiers, M orde 
who now perform wonders. The Perſians in the centre es 
of the horſe, upon whom the light-armed troops, who of t] 
had been poſted in the intervals of the horſe, poured a ried 
perpetual diſcharge of darts; being unable to ſuſtain any othe 
longer the attack of the Macedonians, who ſtruck them next 
all in the face, the two wings were immediately broke AY ;*,” 
and put to {light. Alexander did not purſue them long, Lathe 
but turned about immediately to charge the foot. ſeri 
Theſe, ſays the hiſtorian, at firſt ſtood their ground, E 
which was owing to the ſurpriſe they were ſeiſed with, then 
rather than bravery. But when they ſaw themſelves r 
attacked at the ſame time by the cavalry, and the Mace- is 
donian phalanx, which had croſſed the river, and that ut 
the battalions were now engaged; thoſe of the Perſians 502 
did not make either a long or a vigorous reſiſtance, aud 1 
were ſoon put to flight, the Grecian infantry. in Darius“ tht 
ſervice excepted. This body of foot retiring. to a hi), . ; 
demanded a 6-310 from Alexander to let thera march 10 11 
away unmoleſted; but following the dictates of bis MY 
wrath, rather than thoſe of reaſon, he ruſhed into the ys 
midſt of this body of foot, and preſently loſt his horſe, “T. 
(not Bucephalus) who was killed with the thruſt of a 1 
ſword. The battle was ſo hot round him, that moſt of 05 
the Macedonians, who loſt their lives on this occaſion, HANG 
fell here; for they fought againſt a body of men ho wh 
| 0 , | | were 
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In were well diſciplined, had been inured to war, and 
* 40 ; 4 fought in deſpair. They were all cut to pieces, two 
0, chouſand excepted, who were taken priſoners. 

: A great number of the chief Perſian "commanders lay 
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50 4 W 1cad on the ſpot. Arſites fled into Phrygia, where it 1s 
{= aid he laid violent hands upon himſelf, for having been 


the cauſe that the battle was fought. It would have 
been more glorious for him had he dicd in the field. 
Twenty thouſand foot, and two thouſand five hundred 
horſe, were killed in this engagement, on the {ide of the 
Barbarians ; and of the Macedonians, twenty-five of the 
royal horſe were killed at the firſt attack. Alexander 
ordered Lyſippus to make their ſtatues in braſs, all which 
were ſet up in a city of Macedon called Dia, in honour 
of them, from whence they were many years after car- 


ried to Rome by Q. Metellus. About threeſcore of the 


went i 
at his 
n his 
h one 
ſove- 
been 
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centre 
„WhO 
ured a 
in any 
them 
broke 


next day, were all laid, with their arms and equipage, 
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fathers and children from every kind of tribute and 
long ferrice. | $224 ah 
mod He alſo took the utmoſt care of the wounded, viſited 
with them, and ſaw their wounds dreſſed. He enquired very 
\ſelves particularly into their adventures, and permitted every 
Mace. one of them to relate his actions in the battle, and boaſt 
1 tha bis bravery. A prince gains many advantages by ſuch a 
erſians I familiarity and condeſcenſion. Hs alſo granted the rites 
Ant of ſepulture to the grandees of Periia, and did not even, 
in refuſe it to ſuch Greeks as died in the Perſian jervice; but 
— hat all thoſe whom he took priſoners he laid in chains, and 


ſent them to work as flaves.in Macedonia, for having 
tought under the Barbarian ſtandards: againſt their coun- 
try, contrary to the expreſs prohibition made by Grccce 
upon that head. | 


march 
of his 
ito the 


1 Alexander made it his duty and pralur to ſhare the 
oft of honour of his victory with the Greeks; and ſeut parti- 
Ei cularly to the Athenians three hundred ſhields, being 
<+ whd part of the plunder taken from the enemy ; and cauſcd 


the Slorious inſcription following to be inſcribed on the 
| C 4 reſt 


Were 


other horſe were killed; and near thirty foot, who, the 


in one grave; and the king granted an exemption to their 
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the temple of 
of Alexander's birth, as was before obſerved, and the 
e Work 


wa. --* THY HISTOREYF 

reft of the ſpoils: Alexander, fon of Philip, with the 
« Greeks (the Laced@montans excepted) gained theſe fpvils 
from the Barbarians, who inhabit Afia. A _ of 
this kind argues a very uncommon and amiable greatneſs 
of ſoul in a conqueror, who generally cannot, without 
great reluctance, admit others to ſhare in his glory. The 
greateſt part of the gold and ſilver plate, the purple car- 
pets, and other furniture of the Perſian luxury, he ſent 
to his mother. gl 


Sect. IV. ALEXANDER conquers the greateſt part of 
Aſia Minor. He falls * of a mortal diſtemper, oc- 
| _ by bathing in the river Sydnus. PHILIP the 
yſfectan cures him in a few days. ALEXANDER 
paſſes the Straits of Cilicia. DARIVS advances at the 
ſame time. The bold and free anſwer of CA RID EMUs 
to that prince, which coſts him his life. Deſcription of 
Darivs's march. : 


(u) 19 ſucceſs of the battle of the Granicus had all 
the happy conſequences that could naturally be 

expected from it. Sardis, which was in a manner the 
bulwark of the Barbarian empire on the ſide next the 
fea, ſurrendered to Alexander, who thereupon gave the 
citizens their liberty, and permitted them to live after 
their own laws. Four days after he arrived at Epheſus, 
carrying with him thoſe who had, been baniſhed from 
thence for being his adherents, and reſtored its popular 
form of government. He alligned to the temple of 
Diana the tributes which were paid to the kings of Per- 
ſia. He offered a great number of facrifices to that god- 
deſs; folemnifed her myſteries with the utmoſt pomp, 
and conducted the ceremony with his whole army drawn 
up in battle 7 The Epheſians had begun to rebuild 
iana, which had been burned the night 


(7) A. M. 367 1. Ant. LC: 333. Diod. I. xvii, p. 503-511. Arrian-. 


J. l. p. 36— 59. & l. Ji. p. 6066. Plut. in Alex. p. 673, 674. Q 
Curt. J. iii. . 1-3. Juſtin, 1, xi. c. 7 8. Strab. I. xiv, p. 649. 
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work was now very forward. Dinocrates, a famous 
architect, who ſuperintended this edifice, was employed 
by this king to build Alexandria in Egypt. Alexander 
offered to pay the Epheſians all the expences they had 
already been at, and to furniſh the remainder, provided 
they would inſcribe the temple only with his name; for 
he was fond, or rather inſatiable, of every kind of glory. 
The inhabitants of Epheſus not being willing to conſent 
to it, and however afraid to refuſe him that honour 
openly, had recourſe to an artful flattery for an evaſion. 
They told him, that it was inconſillent for one god to 
ere monuments to another. Before he left Epheſus, 
the deputies of the cities of Trallis and Magneſia waited. 
upon him with the keys of thoſe places. 


tered with the hopes of a ſudden and powerful ſupport, 
hut their gates againſt him: and indeed the Peritan 
fleet, which was very conſiderable, made a ſhow as if it: 
would ſuccour that city; but after having made ſeveral 
fruitleſs attempts to engage that of the enemy, it was: 
forced to fail away. Meinnon had ſhut himſelf up in 
this fortreſs, with a great number of his ſoldiers, who: 
had eſcaped from the battle, and was determined to make 
a good deſence. Alexender, who would not loſe a mo- 
ment's time, attacked: it, and planted ſcaling-ladders on 
all ſides. The ſcalado was carried on with great vigour, 
and oppoſed with no leſs intrepidity, though Alexander: 
fent treſh-troops to relieve one another witliout the leaſt 
ietermiſſion ; and this laſted ſeveral days. At laſt, find- 
ing his foldiers were every where repulſed, and that the 
city was proyided with every thing tor a long fiege, he 
Planted all his machines againſt it, made a great number 
of breaches, and whenever theſe were attacked, a» new: 
uild AR fcalado was attempted: The beſieged; after ſuſtatning all 
ight BW theſe efforts with prodigious bravery, capitulated, for: 
the fear of being taken by ſtorm: Alexander treated all the 
/ork Mwileſians with the utmoſt humanity, and ſold all the: 
rrian. foreigners who were found in it. The hiſtorians do not, 
make any mention of Memnon, but we may reafonably 
ſuppoſe that he marched out with the garriſon. 
C 5, Al:xander. 
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He afterwards marched to Miletus, which city, flat- 
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(x) Alexander, ſeeing that the enemy's fleet was ſailed 
away, reſolved to lay up his own, the expence of it 
being too great, not to mention that he wanted money 
for things of greater importance. Some hiſtorians are 
even of opinion, that as he was upon the point of coming 
to a battle with Darius; which was to determine the fate 
of the two empires, he was reſolved to deprive his ſoldiers 
of all hopes of retreat, and to leave them no other reſource 
than that of victory. He, therefore, retained ſuch veſſels 
only of his fleet, as were abſolutely neceſſary for tranſ- 
8 the military engines, and a ſmall number of other 
gallies. Fr 

After poſſeſſing himſelf of Miletus, he marched into 
Caria, in order to Jay ſiege to Halicarnaſſus. This city 
was of prodigious difficult acceſs from its happy ſituation, 
and had been ſtrongly fortified. Beſides, Memnon, the 
ableſt as well as the moſt valiant of all Daiius's com- 


manders, had got into it with a body of choice ſoldiers, 


with deſign to ſignalize his courage and fidelity for his 
ſovereign. He accordingly made a very noble defence, 


in which he was ſeconded by Ephialtes, another general 


of great merit. Whatever could be expected from the 
molt intrepid bravery, and the moſt conſummate know- 
ledge in the ſcience of war, was conſpicuous on both 
lides on this occaſion. After the beſiegers had, with 
incredible labour, filled up part of the ditches, and 
brought their engines near the walls, they had the grief 
to ſee their works demoliſhed in an inſtant, and their 
engines ſet on fire, by the frequent vigorous ſallies of 
the beſieged. After beating down part of a wall with 
their battering-rams, they were aſtoniſhed to ſee a new 
one behind it; which was ſo ſudden, that it ſeemed to 


riſe out of the ground. The attack of theſe walls, which 
- were built in a ſemi- circular form, deſtroyed a prodigious 


number of men; becauſe. the beſieged, from the top of 
the towers that were raiſed on the ſeveral ſides, took the 
enemy in flank. It was evidently ſeen at this ſiege, that 
the ſtrongeſt fortifications of a city are the valour and 

| | courage 
fx) A, M, 3671, Ant. J. ©. 333» 
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courage of its defenders. The fiege was held out fo 


long, and attended with ſuch ſurpriſing dithculties, as 
would have diſcouraged any warrior but an Alexander ; yet 


lis troops were animated by the view of dangers, and 


their patience was at Jaſt ſucceſsful, Memnon, finding 
it impoſſible for him to. hold out any longer, was forced 
to abandon the city. As the ſea was open to him, after 
having put a ſtrong garriſon into the citadel, which was 
well itored with proviſions, he took with him the ſurviving 
- inhabitants, with all their riches, and conveyed them into 
the ifland of Cos, which was not far from Halicarnaſſus. 
Alexander did not think proper to beſiege the citadel, it 
being of little importance after the city was deſtroyed, 
which he demolithed to the very foundations. He left it, 
after having encompaſſed it with ſtrong walls, and left 
ſome good troops in the country. 

After the death of Artemiſia, queen of Caria, Idrieus 
her brother reigned in her ſtead. The ſceptre devolved 
upon Ada, ſiſter and wife of Idrieus, according to the 
cuſtom of the country; but ſhe was dethroned by Pexo- 


dorus, to whom ſucceeded, by Darius's command, 


Orontobates, his ſon-in-law. Ada, however, was {till 
poſſeſſed of a fortreſs called Alinda, the keys of which 
the had carried to Alexander, the inſtant ſhe heard of his 
arrival in Caria, and had adopted him for her ſon. 
king was ſo far from contemning this honour, that he 
left her the quiet poſſeſſion of her own city; and, after 
having taken Halicarnaſſus, as he by that means was 
maſter of the whole country, he reſtored the government 
of it to Ada. ; U 

(0) This lady, as a teſtimony of the deep ſenſe ſhe had 
of the favours received from Alexander, ſent him every 
day meats dreſſed in the moſt exquiſite manner; delicious 
ps of all ſorts, and the moſt excellent cooks of every 


ind. Alexander anſwered the queen on this occaſion, 


« 'That all this train was of no ſervice to him, for that he 


vas poſſeſſed of much better cooks, whom * Leonidas 
| | C 6 ; his 
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« his governor had given him; one of whom prepared 
« him a good dinner, and that was by walking a great 
« deal in the morning very early; and the other prepared 
him an excellent ſupper, and that was dining very mo- 
« derately.“ + 

Several kings of Aſia Minor ſubmitted voluntarily to 
Alexander. Mithridates king of Pontus was one of theſe, 
who afterwards adhered to this prince, and followed him 


in his expeditions. He was ſon to Ariobarzanes, go- 


vernor of Phrygia, and king of Pontus, of whom men- 
tion has deen made eHewhere. (z) He is computed to 
be the ſixteenth king from Artabazus, who is conſidered 
as the founder of that kingdom, of which he was put in 
poſſeſſion by Darius, fon of Hyſtaſpes his father. The 
famous Mithridates, who ſo long employed the Roman 
armies, was one of his ſucceſſors. 

Alexander, before he went into winter-quarters, per- 
mitted all ſuch of his ſoldiers, as had married that year, 
to return into Macedonia, there to ſpend the winter with 
their wives, upon condition that they would return in 
the ſpring. He appointed three officers to march them 
thither and back again. This agrees exactly with the 
law of (a) Moſes; and, as we do not find that this law 
or cuſtom was uſed- by any other nation, 1t 1s very pro- 
bable that Ariſtotle had lęarned it from ſome Jew, with 
whom he became acquainted in Aſia; and that approving 
it as a very wite and juſt cultom,, he had therefore recom- 
mended it tg his pupil, who remembered it on' this 
_ occaſion. 125 
The next year Alexander began the campaign very 
early. He had debated, whether it would be proper for 
him to march directly againſt Darius, or. ſhould firſt 
ſubdue the reſt of the maritime provinces.. The latter 
opinion appeared the ſafeſt, ſince he thereby would not 
be moleſted by ſuch nations as he ſhould leave behind 
him. (4) This progreſs was a little interrupted at firſt. 
Ncar Phaſelis, a city ſituated between Lycia. and Pam-. 
phylia, is a defile along the ſea-ſhore, which is 1 

| | | oO 

(2) Flerus,. I. iii. c. . (a) Deut. xxiv, 5. © (6) Strab, 1, xiv. p. 666, 
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time; but when the ſea riſes, it is all under water. As 
it was now winter, Alexander, whom nothing could 
daunt, was deſirous of paſſing it before the waters fell. 
His forces were, therefore, obliged to march a whole 
day in the water, which came up to their wailt. Some 
hiſtorians, purely to embelliſh this incident, relate that 
the ſea, by the divine command, had ſubmitted ſpon- 
tancouſſy to Alexander, and had opened a way to him, 
contrary to the uſual courſe of nature; among theſe 
writers is Quintus Curtius. It is ſurpriſing that Jo- 
ſephus the hiſtorian, to weaken the authority of the 


land, ſhould have cited this circumſtance by way of 
example, the falſity of which Alexander himſelf had 
refuted. For Plutarch relates, that he had wrote only as 
follows in one of his letters, That when he left the city 
of Phaſelis, he marched on foot through the paſs of the 
mountain called Climax: and it is very well known that 
this prince, who was vaſtly fond of the marvellous, 
never let ſlip any opportunity of perſuading the people, 
that the gods protected him in a very ſingular manner. 


he diſcovered a conſpiracy which was carrying on by 
Alexander, ſon of Eropus, whom he had a little before 
appointed general of the Theſſalian cavalry, in the room 
of Calas, whom he had made governor of a province. 


talents of gold, with the kingdom of Macedonia, in 


paying too dear for a crime, which would rid. him of 


puniſhment. Op | 
Alexander, after having ſettled affairs in Cilicia and Pam- 
phylia, marched his army to Celænæ, a city of Phrygia, 
. | RE watered 

% Akeut one million five bundred thouſand ſ cunds fterling, 


arp at low water, ſo that travellers may paſs it at that 


miracle of the Jews paſſing through the Red Sea as on dry 


During his being in the neighbourhood of Phaſelis, 


Darius, upon the receipt of a letter which this traitor- 
had ſent him, promifed him a reward of a thouſand * 


caſe he could murder Alexander; believing this was not 
lo formidable an enemy. The meſſenger who carried: 


the king's anſwer being ſeiſed, made a full confeſſion, 
by which means the traitor was brought ta condign. 
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watered by the river Marſyas, which the fictions «< 55 


poets have made ſo famous. He ſummoned the garriſon 


flect, 5 
that ex 


of the citadel, whither the inhabitants were retired, o 1: 
ſurrender; but theſe believing it impregnable, anſwered choice 
9 haughtily, that they would firſt die. However, finding had fo: 
. the attack carried on with great vigour, they deſired 1 W with t 
L truce of {ixty days, at the expiration of which they the bal 
: promiſed to open their gates, in cafe they were not ſuc. Wit al 
1 coured: and accordingly, no aid arriving, they ſurrendered but ha 
[ themſelves upon the day fixed. | imme 
Z From thence the King marched into Phrygia, the Ilicarna 
1 capital of which was called Gordion, the ancjent and Was W 
19 famous reſidence of King Midas, ſituated on the river was t 
14 Sangarius. Having taken the city, he was deſirous of NOW 1 
1a ſeeing the famous chariot to which the Gordian knot was his def 
If tied. t This knot, which faſtened the yoke to the beam, illand 
14 was tied with ſo much art, and the ſtrings were twiſted WW <*<P* 
. in ſo wonderful a manner, that it was impoſlible to Ml into E 
diſcover where it begun or ended. According to an leat of 
ancient tradition of the country, an oracle had foretold, he hac 
that the man who could untie it, ſhould poſſeſs the empire misfor 
of Aſia. Now Alexander was firmly perſuaded that Welse 
this promiſe related to himſelf; after many fruitlelz of me 
trials, he cried, (c) It is no matter which way it be untied, The lc 
and thereupon cut it with his ſword, and by that means, he had 
ſays the hiſtorian, either eluded or fulfilled the oracle. army * 
In the mean time Darius was ſetting every engine at doned 
work, in order to make a vigorous defence. Memnon his em 
the Rhodian adviſed him to carry the war into Macedonia, armies 
which counſel ſeemed the molt proper to extricate him 8 
from the preſent danger; for the Lacedæmonians, and abylc 
ſeveral other Greek nations, who had no affection for being 
the Macedonians, would have been ready to join him; i © '* 
by which means Alexander muſt have been forced to much 
leave Aſia, and return ſuddenly oyer-fea, to-defehd his Ale 
own country. Darius approved this counſel, and, having Ml >> 
determined to follow it, charged Memnon to put it in he he 
execution. Accordingly he was declared admiral of the hrmed 
| 5 | fleet, ame 

(e) Sortem oraculi vel eluſit, vel implevit. Quint. Curt. 
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choice. 
had fought a great many years under the Perſian ſtandards 
W with the utmolt fidelity. 
che battle of the Granicus had not been fought. He did 
not abandon his maſter's intereſts after that misſortune, 
but had allembled the ſcattered remains of the army, and 
W immediately went firſt to Miletus, from thence to Ha- 
licarnaſſus, and laſtly into the ifland of Cos, where he, 
vas when he received his new commiſhon. This place 
vas the rendezvous for the fleet; and Memnon was 
now meditating wholly upon the manner how to put 
his deſign in execution. 
iland of Chios, and all Leſbos, the city of Mitylene 

excepted. - From thence he was preparing to pals. over 
into Euboea, and to make Greece and Macedonia the 
ſeat of the war, but died before Mitylene, which city 
he had been forced to beſiege. 
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a fcct, and captain- general of all the forces deſigned for 
lat expedition.“ | 


That prince could not poſſibly have made a better 
Memnon was the ableſt general in his ſervice, 


Had his advice been taken, 


He made himſelf maſter of the 


His death was the greateſt 
misfortune that could poſſibly have happened to Perſia. 


We ſee on this occaſion the ineſtimable worth of a man 


ot merit, whoſe death is ſometimes the ruin of a ſtate. 
The loſs of Memnon fruſtrated the execution of the plan 
he had formed; for Darius not having one general in his 
army who was able to ſupply Memnon's place, aban- 
doned entirely the only enterpriſe which could have ſaved 
his empire. His whole refuge, therefore, now lay in the 
armies of the Eaſt. Darius, diſſatisfied with all his 
ee reſolved to command in perſon, and appointed 

abylon for the rendezvous of his army; whereupon 
being muſtered, they were found to be about four, five, 


or ſix hundred thouſand men, for hiſtorians differ very 


much on this head. 


Alexander having left Gordion, marched into Paphla- 


gona and Cappadocia, which he ſubdued. It was there 


he heard of Memnon's death, the news whereof con- 


ſirmed him in the reſolution he had taken of marching 
immediately into the provinces of Upper Aſia. Ac- 
| cordingly 


, 


40 VVV 
cordingly he advanced by haſty marches into Cilicia, and 
arrived in the country called * Cyrus's camp. From 
thence there is no more than fifty ſtadia (two leagues and 
a half each) to the paſs of Cilicia, which is a very narrow 


nvitec 
reer, . 
iolent 
dying. 
laintin 


ſtrait, through which travellers are obliged to go from 

Cappadocia to Tarſus. The officer who Re it in hole 
Darius's name, had left but few ſoldiers in it, and thoſe Npurſt i 
fled the inſtant they heard of the enemy's arrival. Upon ing we 


this, Alexander entered the paſs, and, after viewing very 
attentively the ſituation of the place, he admired his 
own good fortune; and confeſſed, that he might have 
been very eaſily ſtopped and defeated there, merely by the 
throwing of ſtones: for, not to mention that this paſs 
was ſo narrow, that four men completely armed could 
ſcarcely walk a- breaſt in it; the top of the mountain 


hung over the road, which was not only ſtraight; but . paſs 
broke in ſeveral places, by the fall of torrents from the . {hot 
mountains. W_ | « But 

Alexander marched his whole army to the city of « him 
Tarſus, where it arrived the inſtant the Perſians were . be ſ 
ſetting fire to that place, to prevent his plundering the , we | 

eat riches of ſo flouriſhing a city. But Parmenio, this, d 
whom the King had ſent thither with a detachment of forvett 
horſe, arrived very ſeafonably to ſtop the progreſs of. fad 
the fire, and marched into the city, which he ſaved; W*: pani 
the Barbarians having fled the moment they heard of his . yout 
arrival. i hon 

Through this city the Cydnus runs, a river not ſo “arm. 
remarkable for the breadth of its channel, as for the At 
beauty of its waters, which are vaſtly limpid; Mit at the began 
ſame time exceſſively cold, becauſe of the tufted trees though 


with which its banks are over-ſhadowed. It was now his be 
about the end of ſummer, which is exceſſively hot in {diſpoſe 
Cilicia, and in the hotteſt part of the day, when the that L 
King, who was quite covered with ſweat and dirt, ar- perpetu 
riving on its banks, had a mind to bathe in that river, and de 

5 invited WW victory 


Quintus Curiius ſubpoſes.it tabe. which opinion appears the maſi pris „ 
fo called from Cyrus the . and bable. | | attalne 


Arrian from the Younger Cyrus, 
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and WS nvited by the beauty and clearneſs of the ſtream. How- 


rom Mrver, the inſtant he plunged into it, he was ſeiſed with ſo 
and iolent a ſhivering, that all the ſtanders-by fancied he was 
row Ws ying. Upon this, he was carried to his tent, after 
rom I tainting away. The news of this ſad diſaſter threw the 
t in whole army. into the utmoſt conſternation. They all 


hoſe Wburſt into. tears, and breathed their plaints in the follow- 
pon ing words: © The greateſt prince that ever lived is torne 
very from us in the midſt of his proſperities and conqueſts ; 

his not in a battle, or at the ſtorming of a city; but dies 
ave BW by his bathing in a river. Darius, who is coming up 
the with us, will conquer before he has ſeen his enemy. 


pals We ſhall be forced to retire, like ſo many . er 
ould through thoſe very countries which we entered with 
tain “ triumph; and as the places through which we muſt 
N « paſs are either deſart or depopulated, hunger only, 
the 


« thould we meet no other enemy, will itſelf deſtroy us. 
„But who ſhall guide us in our flight, or dare to ſet 
of himſelf up in Alexander's ſtead? And ſhould we 
were “ be ſo happy as to arrive at the Helleſpont, how ſhall 
the we furniſh ourſelves with veſſels to croſs it?” After 
io, Withis, directing their whole thoughts to the prince, and 
it of Wi forgetting themſelves, they cried aloud: © Alas! how 
s of Wi fad is it that he, who was our king, and the com- 
ved; % panion of our toils; a king in the flower of his 
| his “ youth, and in the courſe of his greateſt proſperities, 
„ thould be taken off, and in a manner torne from our 
t ſo « arms!“ 5 | 

the At laſt the King recovered his ſenſes by degrees, and 
t the. began to know the perſons who ſtood round him; 
trees though the only ſymptoms he * of his recovery was, 
now lis being ſenſible of his illneſs. But he was more in- 
t in diſpoſed in mind than in body, for news was brought 
the chat Darius might ſoon arrive. Alexander bewailed 
, ar- perpetually his hard fate, in being thus expoled naked 
1ver, and defenceleſs to his enemy, and robbed of ſo noble a 
victory, ſince he was now reduced to the melancholy con- 
dition of dying obſcurely in his tent, and far from having 
attained the glory he had promiſed himlel!, Fs 


ordere 
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ordered his confidents and phyſi-ians to come into his 
tent, © You fee (ſaid he) my friends, the fad extremity 
« to which fortune reduces me. Methinks I already 
„ hear the ſound of the epemy's arms, and ſee Darius 
« advancing. 
* my evil“ genius, when he wrote letters to. his lieute. 
« nants in fo lofty and contemptuous a ſtrain; however, 
« he ſhall not obtain his defire, provided ſuch a cure as 
« Want is attempted, The preſent condition of my 
affairs will not admit either of {low remedies or feariul 
* phyſicians. | 
„than a flow cure. In caſe the phyſicians think it i; 
„in their power to do me any good, they are to know, 
« that I do not fo much with to live as to fight.“ 

This ſudden impatience of the king ſpread an uni- 
verſal alarm. 
ſhould be anſwerable for the event, did not dare to hazard 
violent and extraordinary remedies; eſpecially as Darius 
had publiſhed, that he would reward with a thouſand f 
talents the man who ſhould kill Alexander. However 
Philip, an Acarnanian, one of his phyſicians, who had 
always attended upon him from his youth, loved him 
with the utmoſt tenderneſs, not only as his ſovereign, 
but his child; raiſing himſelf (merely out of affection to 
Alexander) above all prudential conſiderations, offered to 
give him a doſe ; which, though not very violent, would 
nevertheleſs be ſpeedy in its effects; and deſired three 
days to prepare it. At this propoſal every one trembled, 
but him only whom it moſt concerned; Alexander being 
afflicted upon no other account, than becauſe it would 
keep him three days from appearing at the head of his 


He undoubtedly held intelligence with 


A ſpeedy death is more eligible to me 


The phyſicians, who were. ſenſible they 


Whilſt theſe things were doing, Alexander received a 
letter from Parmenio, who was left behind in Cappado 
cia, in whom Alexander put greater confidence than in 


ally 


* Darius, who imagined himſelf drrifion, ſhould ſend bim bound hand 
ſure of ax erc;ming Alexander, had and foot to the court. -Frienſhem 
Writ 19 his lieutenants, that they in Quint. Curt. | 

Should chaſtiſe this young fool; and 
after clatbing him in purple out of 


+ About 145,000. ſterling. 
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OF ALEXANDER. 43 
other of his courtiers; the purport of which was, 
bid him beware of Philip, for that Darius had bribed 
in, by the promiſe of a thouſand talents, and his filter 
marriage. This “ letter gave him great uneaſineſs, 
or he was now at full leiſure to weigh all the reaſons he 
micht have to hope or to fear. But the confidence in a 
rhyfician, whoſe ſincere attachment and fidelity he had 
W proved from his infancy, ſoon prevailed, and removed 
all his doubts. Upon this, he folded up the letter, and 
put it under his bolſter, without - acquainting any one 
with the contents of it. 1 

The day being come, Philip enters the tent with his 
medicine, When Alexander taking the letter from under 
the bolſter, gives it Philip to read. At the ſame time 
Ihe takes the cup, and fixing his eyes on the phylician, 


0 his 
mity 
eady 
arlus 
with 
ute. 
ver, 
re as 
my 
ar ful 
me 

it is 
no, 


uni- 
they 


Oo Philip, as he peruſed the letter, had ſhewed greater 
nd + MY [1935 of indignation than of fear or ſurpriſe ; and throw- 
erer ing himſelf upon the king's bed Nc, Sir, ſays he, 
hag with a reſolute tone of voice, your recovery will ſoon clear 
him e , the guilt of parricide with which I am charged. 
Sign, The only favour I beg is, that you would be eaſy in your 
\n to BY mind; and ſuffer the draught to operate, and not re- 
d to % bh intelligence you have received from ſervants, wha 
ond BY [444 have y their zeal for your welfare ; which 
reel, Powever, is very indiſcreet and unſeaſonable. Theſe 
bled, words did not only revive the king, but filled him with 
2 hope and joy; ſo taking Philip by the hand, He you your- - 
ould elf eaſy, ſays he to him, for I believe you are difgueted 
© his en a double account ; firſt for my recovery, and ſecondiy 
h fir your avon guftification. | 
TP In the mean time, the phyſick worked ſo violently, 
400 that the accidents which attended it, ſtrengthened Par- 
1 menio's accuſation; for the king loſt his ſpeech, and 
an was ſeiſed with ſuch ſtrong fainting fits, that he had 
1 : hardly 


nſhem 


{wallows the draught without the leaſt heſitation, or 
without diſcovering. the. leaſt ſuſpicion or uneaſineſs. 


| * Iogentem animo ſolicitudinem ſubjecerat, ſecreta æſtimatione pen= 
lterz incuſſerant; & quicquid in fabat. Q. Cart, | 
uuamque partem aut metus aut ſpes 
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Philip employed all the powers of phyſick to recover 
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hardly any pulſe left, © I ie, 

rdly any pulſe left, or the leaſt ſymptoms of life, W coils a 
W quaiiti 
or ha 
belove 


him, and in every lucid interval, diverted him with 
agreeable ſubjects; diſcourſing one moment about his 
mother and fiſters, and another, about the mighty vic- 


tory which was advancing, with haſty ſteps, to crown WE Du: 
his paſt triumphs. At laſt the phyſician's art. having ot 410 

ined the aſcendant, and diffuſed through every vein a NG T2 
alutary and vivifick virtue; his mind firſt began to re- . their 6 
ſume its former vigour, and afterwards his body, much 3 3 


ſooner than had been expected. Three days after he 
ſhowed himſelf to the army, who were never ſatisficd W bays 
with gazing upon him, and could ſcarce believe their Wl © 


eyes; ſo much the greatneſs of the danger had ſurpriſed he my 
and dejected them. No careſſes were enough for the ” c 
_ phyſician ; every one embracing him with the utmoſt ae Pos 
tenderneſs, and returning. him thanks as a god who had corn 
ſaved the life of their ſovereign. . ſhould 
Beſides the reſpe& which theſe people had naturally "ow 
for their kings, words can never expreſs how greatly ae" 
they admired this monarch more than any other, and e 
the ſtrong affection they bore him. They were per- ny 
ſuaded, that he did not undertake any thing but by the ere 
immediate aſſiſtance of the gods; and as ſucceſs always ! 
attended his deſigns, his raſhneſs became glorious in him, who p 
and ſeemed to have ſomething inexpreſlibly divine in it. * 
His youth, which one would have concluded incapable Athen 
of ſuch mighty enterpriſes, and which however over- enoug 
came all difficulties, gave a freſh merit and a brighter 9 
luſtre to his actions. * Beſides, certain advantages that fbr 
generally are little regarded, and which yet engage in 2 Waun 
- wonderful manner the hearts of the ſoldiery, greatly 7 gegen 
- augmented the merit of Alexander; ſuch as his taking. wo 
delight in bodily exerciſes ; his diſcovering a ſkill and ex-. Thi 
cellency in them; his going clothed like the common il | 
ſoldiers, and knowing how to familiarize himſelf with . yin 
interiors, without leſſening his dignity ; his ſharing in . 11 
3 doils WM ge 
*Quæ leviora haberi ſolent, plerumque in re militari gratiora vulzꝰ Iple 


funt. L. Curt. 5 * forr 
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toils and dangers with the moſt laborious and intrepid; 
qualities which, whether Alexander owed them to nature, 
or had acquired them by reflexion, made him equally 
beloved and reſpected by his ſoldiers, | 
During this interval, Darius was on his march, full 
of a vain ſecurity in the infinite number of his troops, 
and forming a judgment of the two armies merely from 
their diſparity in that point. The plains of Aſſyria, in 


W which he was encamped, gave him an opportunity of ex- 


tending his horſe as he pleaſed, and of taking the ad- 
vantage which the great difference between the number 
of ſoldiers in each army gave him ; but inſtead of this, 


he reſolves to march to narrow paſſes, where his cavalry 


and the multitude of his troops, ſo far from doing him 
any ſervice, would only incumber one another ; and ac- 
cordingly he advances towards the enemy, for whom he 
ſhould have waited, and runs viſibly to his own deſtruc- 
tion. Nevertheleſs, the grandees of his court, whoſe 


cuſtom it was to flatter and applaud his every action, con- 


gratulated him beforehand on the victory he would ſoon 
obtain, as if it had been certain and inevitable. There 
was at that time, in the army of Darius, one Caride- 
mus, an Athenian, a man of great experience in war, 
who perſonally hated Alexander, for having cauſed him 
to be baniſhed from Athens. Darius, turning to this 
Athenian, aſked, whether he believed him powerful 
enough to defeat his enemy. Caridemus, who had been 
brought up in the boſom of liberty, and forgetting that 
he was in a country of ſlavery, where to oppoſe the in- 
clination of a prince is of the moſt dangerous conſe- 
quence, replied as follows: “ Poſſibly, Sir, you may 
not be pleaſed with my telling you the truth; but in 
« cafe I do not do it now, it will be too late hereafter. 
« This mighty parade of war, this-prodigious number of 
men which has drained all the Eaſt, might indeed be 
formidable. to your neighbours. Gold and purple ſhine 
in every part of your army, which is ſo prodigiouſly 
« ſplendid, that thoſe who have not ſeen it, could never 
form an idea of its magnificence. But the ſoldiers 

| | «© who 
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« who compoſe the Macedonian army, terrible to be. _ noe 
« hold, and briſtling in every part with arms, do n« any 
« amuſe themſelves with ſuch idle ſhow. Their on] ions, 
« care is to diſcipline, in a regular manner, their bar. ontra 
« talions, and to cover themſelves cloſe with their buck. ume 
ers and pikes. Their phalanx is a body of infantry, W'''"<!* 
which engages without flinching ; and keeps ſo cloſe H= man 
« their ranks, that the ſoldiers and their arms form lime h 
« kind of impenetrable work. In a word, every ſinge that c 
« man among them, the officers as well as ſoldiers, ac this C1 
% ſo well trained up, ſo attentive to the command d cried 2 
« their leaders, that, whether they are to aſſemble under at! 
« their ſtandards, to turn to the right or left, to doube , Jen 
« their ranks, and face about to the enemy on all ſides, 5 ſpiſ 
at the leaſt ſignal they make every motion and evolu- eig 
« tion of the art of war. But that you may be per. will 
«© ſuaded, theſe Macedonians are not invited hither“ i _ 

1el 


“ from the hopes of gaining gold and filver ; know Wi. 
„that this excellent diſcipline has ſubſiſted hitherto by by r 


« the ſole aid and precepts of poverty. Are they hun- death 
« pry? they ſatisfy their appetite with any kind of fool. late, t 
« Are they weary ? they repoſe themſelves on the bare The 
« ground, and. in the day-time are always upon their phrate: 
« feet. Do you fancy that the Theſſalian cavalry, and WEE 
« that. of Acarnania and Atolia, who all are armed time t] 
«« Cap-a-pee, are to be repulſed by ſtones hurled from king's 
« ſlings, and with ſticks burnt at the end? Such troops the w 
« as are like themſelves, will be able to check their ca- The o 
reer; and ſuccours muſt be procured from their i bir 
country, to oppoſe their bravery and experience: ny C. 
« Send therefore thither all the uſeleſs gold and filver follow 
« which I ſee here, and purchaſe formidable foldjers.” . the 
+ Darius was naturally of a mild, tractable diſpbſition hong 
but good fortune will corrupt the moſt happy diſpoſition. Wi of day 
Few monarchs are reſolute and courageous enough to ame 
5 withitand . 

| Tu 

* Et, ne auri argentique- ſtudio ingenium, nifi etiam ſuam nat e mu 
Karel ger keit Aicplins ram; d e Hot come Wb 
; 4; Brat Dario mite ac tractabile Ficle b e 2 Curt 
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vichſtand their own power, to repulſe the flattery of the 
any people who are perpetually fomenting their paſ- 
ons, and to eſteem a man who loves them ſo well, to 
ontradict and diſpleaſe them, in telling them the ge- 
uine truth. But Darius, not having ſtrength of mind 
fuſſicient for this, gives orders for dragging to execution 
a man who had fied to him for protection, was at that 
Wtime his gueſt, and gave him at that time the beſt counſel 
chat could have been propoſed to him. However, as 
this cruel treatment could not ſilence Caridemus, he 
Wcricd aloud, with his uſual freedom ; © My avenger is 
at hand, the very man in oppoſition to whom I gave 
you counſel, and he will ſoon puniſh you for de- 
* ſpiſing it. * As for you, Darius, in whom ſove- 
« reign power has wrought fo ſudden a change, you 
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ſides, 


* 


Volu- a | ; | 
- vcr. will teach poſterity, that when once men abandon _ 
4 « themſelves to the deluſion of fortune, the eraſes from 
i « their minds all the ſeeds of goodneſs implanted in them 

J 


99 


« by nature.” Darius ſoon repented his having. put to 
death ſo valuable a perſon ; and experienced, but too 
late, the truth of all he had told him. a | 


rto by 
hun- 


yon The king advanced with his troops towards the Eu- 
"hol phrates. It was a cuſtom long uſed by the Perſians, 
| an; a "ver to ſet out upon a march till after ſun-riſe, at which 
1 ez! time the trumpet was ſounded for that purpoſe from the 
from g's tent. Over this tent was exhibited to the view of 
rroops tne whole army, the image of the ſun ſet in cryſtal. 
os ol The order they obſerved in their march was this. 

* Firſt, they carried ſilver altars, on which there lay 
jence. re, called by them ſacred and eternal; and theſe were 
855 followed by the ew, ſinging hymns aſter the manner 
dem of their country. hey were accompanied by three 
"ou hundred and ſixty- five youths (agreeable to the number 
G _ Jof days in a year) clothed in purple robes. Afterwards 
gh to came a chariot conſecrated to F Jupiter, drawn by white 


| horſes, 
Tu quidem, licentia regni ſu- +. Jupiter was a god unknown 
bitch mutatus documentum eris poſ= to the Perfians, Quintus Curtius 
ters, homines, cum ſe permiſere therefore, in all prob:bility, calls 
fortune, etiam naturam dediſcere. tbe firſt and greateſt of their gods 
Curt. : by that name, | 
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48 THE HISTORE:-:-. | 
horſes, and followed by a courſer of a prodigious ſize, u 
whom they gave the name of the fun's horſe ; and the 
equerries were dreſſed in white, cach having a golden ro 
in his hand. 5 

Ten chariots, adorned with ſculptures in gold an 
ſilver, followed after. "Then marched a body of horſe, 
compoſed of twelve nations, whoſe manners and cu. 
toms were-various, and all armed in a different manner, 
Next advanced thoſe whom the Perſians called The i. 
mortals, amounting to ten thouſand, who ſurpaſſed the 
reſt of the Barbarians in the ſumptuouſneſs of their ap- 
parel. They all wore golden collars, were clothed in 
robes of gold tiſſue, with ſurtouts (having ſleeves to them 
quite covered with precious ſtones, 85 

Thirty paces from them, followed thoſe called the 
king's couſins or * relations, to the number of fifteen 
thouſand, in habits my much reſembling thoſe « 
women, and more remarkable for the vain pomp of thi 
dreſs than the glitter of their arms. 

Thoſe called the + Doryphori came after; they ca. 
ried the king's cloak, and walked before his chariot, i 
which he ſeemed to fit as on a high throne. This cha 
riot was enriched on both ſides with images of the god 
in gold and ſilver; and from the middle of the yoke 
which was covered with jewels, roſe two ſtatues a cubi 
in height, the one repreſentmg war, the other peace 
having a golden eagle between them, with wings er 
tended, as ready to take its flight. * 

But nothing could equal the magnificence of the king 
He was clothed in a veſt of purple, ſtriped with ſilva 
and over it a long robe glittering all over with gold ai 
precious ſtones, that repreſented two falcons ruthing tron 
the clouds, and pecking at one another. Around h 
waiſt he wore a þ golden girdle, aſter the manner d 
women, whence his ſcymitar hung, the ſcabbard e 
which flamed all over with gems. On his head he wor 

| a (al 

* This was a title 7 dignity. + Theſe were guards who «dl 
Pcffibly a great number cf the king's ried half a pike, | 
relations were in this boy. | 4 Cidarius, 
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OF ALEXANDER. 49 
a tiara or mitre, round which was a fillet of blue mixed 
with white. 
On each ſide of him walked two hundred of his near- 
eſt relations, followed by ten thouſand pikemen, whoſe 
pikes were adorned with ſilver, and tipped with gold; 
and laſtly, thirty thouſand infantry, who compoſed the 
rear- guard. Theſe were followed by the king's horſes 
(four hundred in number) all which were led. 

About one hundred, or an hundred and twenty paces 
from thence, came Syſigambis, Darius's mother, ſeated 
on a Chariot, and his conſort on another, with the ſeve- 
ral female attendants of both queens riding on horſeback. 
Afterwards came fifteen large chariots, in which were 
the king's children, and thoſe who had the care of their 
education, with a band of eunuchs, who are to this 
day in great eſteem with thoſe nations. "Then marched 
the concubines, to the number of three hundred and 
ſixty, in the equipage of queens, followed by ſix hundred 
mules and three hundred camels, which carried the king's 
treaſure, and were guarded by a great body of archers. 

After theſe came the wives of the grown-officers, and 
of the greateſt lords gf the couxt; chen the ſutlers, and 
ſervants of the army, ſeated-alſ& chariots. 

In the rear were a body of light-armed troops, with 
their commanders, who cloſed the whole march. 

Would not the reader believe, that he had been read- 
ing the defcription of a tournament, not the march of an 
army? Could he imagine that princes of the leaſt rea- 
ſon would have been ſo ſtupid, as to incorporate With 
their forces ſo cumberſome a train of women, princeſles, 
concubines, eunuchs,, and domeſticks of both ſexes ? 
But the cuſtom of the country was reaſon ſufficient. 
Darius, at the head of ſix hundred thouſand men, and 
ſurrounded with this mighty pomp prepared for him- 
ſelf only, fancied he was great, and roſe in the idea he 
had formed of himſelf. Wer ſhould we reduce him to 
his juſt proportion and his perſonal worth, how little 
would he appear! Put he is not the only one in this 
way of thinking, and of whom we may form the ſame 

Vor: . | » judgment. 
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judgment. But it is time for us to bring the two mo. 
narchs to blows. | 


Sect. V. ALEXANDER gains a famous victory over 
Daklus, near the city of his. The conſequences if 


that victory. 
(c) F OR the clearer underſtanding of Alexander's 
march, and that of Darius, and the better fixing 
the ſituation of the ſpot where the ſecond battle was 
fought, we muſt diſtinguiſh three ſtraits or paſſes. 
(d) The firſt of theſe is immediately at the deſcent from 
mount Taurus, in the way to the city of Tarſus, 
through which, as has been already ſeen, * Alexander 
marched from Cappadocia into Cilicia. The ſecond is 
the paſs of Cilicia or Syria, i from Cilicia into 
Syria; and the third is the paſs of Amanus, fo called 
from that mountain. This paſs, which leads into 
Cilicia from Aſſyria, is much higher than the paſs of 
Syria, northward. 

Alexander had detached Parmenio with part of the 
army to ſeiſe the paſs of Syria, in order to ſecure it for 
his march. As for himſelf, after marching from Tar— 
ſus, he arrived the next day at Anchiala, a city which 
Sardanapalus is faid to have built. His tomb was {lll 
to be ſeen in that city with this inſcription, Sardanapa- 
tus built Anchiala and Tarſus in one day: Go, PASSEN- 
GER, EAT, DRINK, AND REJOICE, FOR THE REST 
Is NOTHING. From hence he came to Solæ where he 
offered ſacrifices to Æſculapius, in gratitude for the re- 
covery of his health. Alexander himſelf headed the 
ceremony with lighted tapers, followed by the whole 
army, and he there ſolemnized games ; after which he 
returned to Tarſus. Having commanded Philotas to 
march the cavalry through the plains of Aleius, towards 
the river Pyramus, he himſelf went with the infantry 
and his life-guard to Magarſus, whence he _ at 

| | | alles, 
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Malles, and afterwards at Caſtabala. Advice had been 
brought him, that Darius, with his whole army, was 
encamped at Sochus in Aſſyria two days journey from 
Cilicia, There Alexander held a council of war upon 
that news ; when all his generals and officers entreating 
him to march towards Darius, he ſet out the next day 
to give him battle. Parmenio had taken the little city of 
Iſſus, and, after poſſeſſing himſelf of the paſs of Syria, had 
left a body of forces to ſecure it. Phe king left the 
ſick in Iſſus, marched his whole army through the paſs, 
and encamped near the city of Myriandrus, where the 
badneſs of the weather obliged him to halt. 

In the mean time, Darius was in the plains of Aſſyria, 


of great extent. The Grecian commanders who were 


in his ſervice, and formed the chief ſtrength of his army, 
adviſed him to wait there the coming-up of the enemy, 
For, beſides that this ſpot was open on all ſides, and 
very advantageous for his horſe, it was ſpacious enough 
to contain his vaſtly- numerous hoſt, with all the baggage 
and other things belonging to the army. However, if 
he ſhould not approve of their counſel, they then adviſed 
him to ſeparate this multitude, and ſelect ſuch only as 
were the flower of his troops; and conſequently not 
venture his whole army upon a ſingle battle, which per- 
haps might be deciſive. dee, the courtiers, with 
whom the courts of monarchs, as Arrian obſerves, for 
ever abound, called theſe Greeks an uniaithful nation, 
and venal wretches ; and hinted to Darius, that the only 
motive of their counſelling the king to divide his troops 
was, that, after they ſhould once be ſeparated from the 
reſt, they might have an eaſier opportunity of delivering 
up into the enemies hands whatever might be in their 
power; but that the ſafeſt way would be, to ſurround 
them with the whole army, and cut them to pieces, as 
an illuſtrious example of the puniſhment due to traitors. 
This propoſal was vaſtly ſhocking (o Darius, who was 


naturally of a very mild and humane diſpoſition. He 
therefore anſwered, „That he was far from ever de- 


ſigning to commit ſo horrible a crime; that ſhould he 
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52 FFB 
be guilty of it, no nation would afterwards give the 
leaſt credit to his promiſes; that it & was never known 
that a perſon had been put to death for giving impru- 
dent counſel: that no man would ever venture to give 
“ his opinion, if it were attended with ſuch danger, a 
«« circumſtance that would be of the moſt fatal conſe- 
«« quence to princes.” He then thanked the Greeks 
for -their zeal and good-will, and condeſcended to lay 
before them the reaſons which prompted him not to 
follow their advice. „ 

The courtiers had perſuaded Darius, that Alexander's 
long delay in coming up with them, was a proof and an 
effect of the terrour with which the approach of the 
Perſian army had filled him (for they had not heard a 
word of his indiſpoſition); that fortune, merely for their 
ſake, had led Alexander into ſtraits and narrow paſſes, 
whence it would be impoſſible for him to get out, in 
caſe they ſhould fall upon him immediately ; that they 
ought to ſeiſe this favourable opportunity, for fear the 
enemy ſhould fly, by which means Alexander would 
eſcape them. Upon this, it was reſolved in council, 
that the army ſhould march in ſearch of him ; the gods, 
ſays an (e) hiſtorian blinding the eyes of that prince, that 

he might ruſh down the precipice they had e for 
him, and thereby make way for the deſtruction of the 
Perſian monarchy. 88 

Darius, having ſent his treaſure with his moſt preci- 
ous moveables to Damaſcus, a city of Syria, under a 
ſmall convoy, marched the main body of his army 
towards Cilicia, and entered it by the paſs of Amanus, 
which lies far above the paſſes of Syria. His queen and 

mother, with the ine his daughters, and the little 
prince his ſon, followed the army according to the cuſ- 
tom of the Perſians, but were in the camp during the 
battle. When he had advanced a little way into Cilicia 


* 


from eaſt weſtward) he turned ſhort towards Iſſus, not 


; | knowing 


| 5 (e) Arrian. ; 
Neminem ftolidum confilium qui ſuaderent, fi ſuafiſſe periculum 
oxpite luere debere ; defuturos enim effet, A, Curt. 
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knowing that Alexander was behind; for he had been 


allured that this prince fled before him, and was retired 
in great diſorder into Syria; and therefore Darius was 
now conſidering how he might be{t purſue him. He 
barbarouſly put to death all the ſick who were then in the 
city of Iſſue, a few ſoldiers excepted, whom he dif- 


in order that they might be ſpectators of the prodigi- 
ous multitude of his forces. Theſe ſoldiers accord- 
ingly brought Alexander word of Darius's approach, 
which he could ſcarce believe, from its great improbe- 
bility, though there was nothing he deſired more earneſtly. 


upon which he began to think ſeriouſly of preparing for 
battle. 0 | | 
Alexander fearing, as the Barbarians were ſo nu- 


merous, that they would attack him in his camp, for- 


tified it with ditches and paliſadoes, diſcovering an 
incredible joy to ſee his defire fulfilled, which was, 
to engage in thoſe paſſes, whither the gods ſeemed 


hands. 
And, indeed, this ſpot of ground, which was but 
wide enough for a ſmall army to act and move at liberty 
, in ſome meaſure, the two armies to an 
equality. By this means the Macedonians had ſpace 
ſufficient to employ their whole army; whereas the 
Perſians had not room for the twentieth part of theirs. 


greateſt captains, felt ſome emotion when he ſa w that he 


had favoured him hitherto, the more he now dreaded 
her frowns; the moment approaching which was to 
determine his fate. But, on the other ſide, his courage 
revived from the reflection, that the rewards of his tolls 
exceeded the dangers of them ; and though he was un- 
certain with regard to the victory, he at leaſt hoped to 
die gloriouſly, and like Alexander. However, he did 
not divulge theſe. thoughts to any one, well knowing, 
that upon the approach = battle, a general ought not 

3 - 0 


milled, after making them view every part of his camp, 


But he himſelf was ſoon an eye-witneſs to the truth of it, 


to have led Darius expreſsly to deliver him into lis 


Nevertheleſs Alexander, as frequently happens to the 


was going to hazard all at one blow. The more forture 
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54 THE HISTORY 
to diſcover the leaſt marks of ſadneſs or perplexity; 
and that the troops ſhould read nothing but reſolution 


and intrepidity in the countenance of their commander. 
Having made his ſoldiers refreſh themſelves, and 


ordered them to be ready for the third watch of the night, 


which began at twelve, he went “ to the top of a moun- 
tain, and there, by torch-light, ſacrificed, after the 


manner of his country, to the gods of the place. As 


ſoon as the ſignal was given, his army, which was 
_ ready to march and fight, being commanded to make 
greater ſpeed, arrived by day-break at the ſeveral pots 
aſſigned them, but now the couriers bringing word that 
Darius was not above thirty furlongs from them, the 
king cauſed his army to halt, and then drew it up in 
battle-array. The peaſants in the greateſt terrour came 
alſo and acquainted Darius with the arrival of the enemy, 
which he would not at firſt believe, imagining, as we 
have obſerved, that Alexander fled before him, and en- 
deavoured to eſcape. This news threw his troops into 
the utmoſt confuſion, who in that ſurpriſe ran to their 
arms with great precipitation and diſorder, 

The ſpot where the battle was fought lay near the city 


of Iſſus, which the mountains bounded on one ſide, and 


the ſea on the other. The plain, that was ſituated 
between them both, muſt have been conſiderably broad, 
as the two armies encamped in it; and I before ob- 
ſerved, that Darius's was vaſtly numerous. The river 
Pinarius ran through the middle of this plain from the 
mountain to the ſea, and divided it very near into two 
equal parts. The mountain formed a hollow like a gulph, 
the extremity of which in a curye line bounded part of 
the plain. * | 
Alexander drew up his army in the following order, 
He poſted at the extremity of the right wing, which 
ſtood near the mountains, the Argyraſpides t, commanded 
by Nicanor ; then the phalanx of Canus; and a. er- 


| | wards 
* The ancients uſed to offer up diſtinguiſhed by their filver ſhields, 
their ſacrifices upan eminences. but much more ſa by their great 


+ This was a body of infantry, bravery. 
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OF ALEXANDER. co 
wards that of Perdiccas, which terminated in the centre 
of the main army. On the extremity of the left wing 
he poſted the phalanx of Amyntas, then that of Ptolemy, 
and laſtly, that of Meleager. Thus the famous Macc- 
donian phalanx was formed, which we find was com- 
poſed of fix diſtinct corps or brigades. Each of theſe 
bodies was headed by able generals; but Alexander, 
being always generaliſſimo, had conſequently the com- 
mand of the whole army. The horſe were placed on 
the two wings; the Macedonians, with the Theſſalians, 


on the right, and thoſe of Peloponneſus, with the other 


allies, on the left. Craterus commanded all the foot, 
which compoſed the left wing, and Parmenio the whole 


wing. Alexander had reſerved to himſelf the command 


of the right. He had deſired Parmenio to keep as near 
the ſea as poſlible, to prevent the Barbarians from ſur- 
rounding hum ; and Nicanor, on the contrary, was or- 
dered to keep at ſome diſtance from the mountains, to 
keep himſelf out of the reach of the arrows diſcharged 
by thoſe who were poſted on them. He covered the 
horſe of his right wing with the light horſe of Protoma- 
chus and the Pæonians, and his foot with the howmen of 
Antiochus. He reſerved the * Agrians (commanded by 
Attalus) who were greatly eſteemed, and ſome forces 
that were newly arrived from Greece, to oppoſe thoſe 
Darius had poſted on the mountains. 

As for Darius's army, it was drawn up in the follow- 
ing order. Having heard that Alexander was marchin 
towards him in battle-array, he commanded thirty thou- 
ſand horſe and twenty thouſand bowmen to croſs the river 
Pinarius, that he might have an N to draw 
up his army in a commodious manner on the hither ſide. 
In the centre he poſted the thirty thouſand Greeks in his 
ſervice, who, doubtleſs, were the flower and chief 
ſtrength of his army, and were not at all inferior in bra- 
very to the Macedonian phalanx, with thirty thouſand 
Cardacians' on their right, and as many on their left; the 
held of battle not being able to contain a greater number. 

| D 4 Theſe 


Agria was a city between the mountains Hæmus and Rhodope, 
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56 THE HIS TORY 
Theſe were all heavily armed. The reſt of the in- 
fantry, diſtinguiſhed by their ſeveral nations, were ranged 
behind the firit line. It is pity Arrian does not tell us 
the depth of each of thoſe two lines; but it muſt have 
been prodigious, if we conſider the extreme narrowneſs 
of the paſs, and the amazing multitude of the Perſian 
forces. On the mountain which lay to their left, againſt 
Alexander's right wing, Darius poſted twenty thouſand 
men, who were ſo ranged (in ſeveral windings of the 
mountain) that ſome were behind Alexander's army, 
and others before it. 2 
Darius, after having ſet his army in battle-array, made 
his horſe croſs the river again, and diſpatched the greateſt 
part of them towards the ſea againſt 8 becauſe 
they could fight on that ſpot with the greateſt advantage: 
the reſt of his cavalry he ſent to the left, towards the 
mountain. However, finding that theſe would be of no 
ſervice on that ſide, becauſe of the too great narrowneſs 
of the ſpot, he cauſed a great part of them to wheel 
about to the right, As for himſelf, he took his poſt in 
the centre of his army, purſuant to the cuſtom of the 

Perſian monarchs. 5 
Alexander, obſerving that moſt of the enemy's horſe 
was to oppoſe his left wing, which conſiſted only of thoſe 
of Poloponneſus, and of ſome other allies, detached 
immediately to it the Theſſalian cavalry, which he cauſed 
to wheel round behind his battalions, to prevent their 
being ſeen by the Barbarians. On the ſame fide (the 
left) he poſted, before his foot, the Cretan bowmen, and 
the Thracians of Sitalces (a king of Thrace) who were 
covered by the horſe. .The foreigners in his ſervice were 

behind all the reſt. 
| Perceiving that his right wing did not extend ſo far 
as the left of the Perſians, which might ſurround and 
attack it in flank,” he drew from the centre of his, army 
two regiments of foot, which he datached thither, with 
orders Dr them to march behind, to prevent their being 
ſeen by the enemy. He alſo re-inforced that wing of 
his forces which he had oppoſed to the Barbarians on the 
mountains; 
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mountains; for, ſeeing they did not come down, he 
made the Agrians and Fe other bowmen attack them, 
and drive them towards the ſummit of it; ſo that he 
left only three hundred horſe to keep them in, and 
ſent the reſt, as I obſerved, to re- inforce his right Wing, 


which by this means extended farther than that of the 
Perſians. 


battle, Alexander marched very ſlowly, that his ſoldiers 
might take a little breath ; ſo that it was ſuppoſed they 
would not engage till very late: for Darius {tifl conti- 
nued with his army on the other {ide of the river, in 
order not to loſe the advantageous ſituation of his polt ; 
and even cauſed ſuch parts of the ſhore as were not 
craggy to be ſecured with paliſadoes, whence the Mace- 
donians concluded that he was already afraid of being 
d-feated. The two armies being come in fight. Alex- 
ander, riding along the ranks, called, by their ſeveral 
names, the principal ofhcers both of the Macedonians 
and foreigners; and exhorted the ſoldiers to ſignalize 
themſelves, ſpeaking to each nation according. to its 
peculiar genius and diſpoſition. To the Macedonians 
he repreſented, * the victories they had formerly gained 
in Europe; the {till recent glory of the battle of the 
« Granicus ; the great number ws cities and provinces 
they had left behind them, all which they had ſub- 
*« dued.” He added, that by one ſingle victory they 
would poſſeſs themſelves of the Perſian empire; and that 
the ſpoils of the Eaſt would be the reward of their bra+ 
very and toils.” The Greeks he animated, “ by the 
rememberance of the many calamities which the 
Perſians (thoſe irreconcileable enemies to Greeee) 
had brought upon them ;** and ſet before them, 
the famous battles of Marathon, of Thermopylz, 
of Salamis, of Platææ, and the many others by which. 
they had acquired immortal glory.“ He bid the Illy- 
rians and Thracians, nations who uſed to ſubſiſt by 
plunder and rapine, „u view the enemy's army, every 
part of which ſhone with gold and purple, and was 
ID; 
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The two armies being thus drawn up in order of 


© not loaded ſo much with arms as with booty. That 
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« they therefore ſhould puſh forward (they who were 


men) and ſtrip all thoſe women of their ornaments ; 
and exchange their mountains, covered perpetually with 
ice and ſnow, for the ſmiling plains and rich fields of 
« Perſia.” The moment he had ended, the whole army 
{et up a ſhout, and eagerly deſired. to be led on direct i 
againſt the enemy. 
Alexander had advanced at firſt very ſlowly, to prevent 
the ranks, or the front of his phalanx, from breaking, 
and halted by intervals: But when he was got within 
bow-ſhot, he commanded all his right (wing) to plunge 
impetuoufly into the river, purpoſely that they might 
ſurpriſe the Parbarians, come ſooner to a cloſe engagement, 
and be leſs expoſed to the enemy's arrows; in all which 
he was very ſucceſsful. Both ſides fought with the utmoſt 
bravery and reſolution ; and being now forced to hght 
cloſe, they charged on both ſides ſword in hand, when 
a dreadiu] ſlaughter enſued; for they engaged man to 
man, each aiming the point of his ſword at the face of 
his opponent. Alexander, who performed the duty both 
of a private ſoldier and of a commander, wiſhed nothing, 
ſo ardently as the glory of killing, with his own hand, 
Darius, who being ſeated on a high chariot, was conſpi- 
cuous to the whole army; and by that means was a 
powerful object, both to encourage his own ſoldiers to 
defend, and the enemy to attack him. And now the 
battle grew more furious and bloody than before; ſo that 
a great number of Perſian noblemen were killed. Each 
{ide fought with incredible bravery. Oxatres, brother to 
Darius, obſerving that Alexander was going to charge 
that monarch with the utmolt vigour, ruthed before his 
chariot with the horſe under his command, and diſtin- 
guiſhed himſclf above all the reſt. The horſes that 
drew Darius's chariot, being quite covered with wounds, 
began to prance about ; and ſhook the yoke ſo violently, 
that they were upon the point of overturning the king, 
who, feeing himſelf going to fall alive into the hands of 
his enemies, leaped down, and mounted another chariot. 
The reſt obſerving this, fled as faſt as poſſible, and throw- 


ing 
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ing down their arms, made the beſt of their way. Al-x- 
ander had received a flight wound in his thigh, but 
happily it was not attended with ill conſequences. | 

Whilſt part of the Macedonian infantry (poſted to the 
right) were carrying on the advantage they had gained. 
againſt the Perſians, the remainder of them who en- 
gaged the Greeks met with 8 reſiſtance. Theſe 
obſerving that the body of infantry in queſtion were no 
longer covered by the right (wing) of Alexander's army, 
which was purſuing the enemy, came and attacked it in 
flank. The engagement was very bloody, and victory a 
long time doubtful. The Greeks endeavoured to puſh 
a, Fours Pr into the river, and to recover the diſorder 
into which the leſt wing had been thrown. The Mace- 
donians alfo ſignaliſed themſelves with the utmoſt bravery, 
in order to preſerve the advantage which Alexander had 
juſt before gained, and ſupport the honour of their pha- 
lanx, which had always been conſidered as invincible. 
There was alſo a perpetual jealouſy between theſe two 
nations (the Greeks and Macedonians) which greatly in- 
creaſed their courage, and made the reſiſtance on each 
fide very vigorous. On Alexander's fide, Ptolemy the 
fon of Seleucus loſt his life, with an hundred and twenty 
more conſiderable oſſicers, who all had behaved with 
the utmoit gallantry. . 1 

In the mean time the right wing, which was victo- 
rious under its monarch, after defeating all who 
oppoled it, wheelcd to the left againſt thoſe Crooks who 
were fighting with the reſt of the Macedonian phalanx, 
whom they charged very vigorouſly ;. and attacking them 
in flank, entirely routed them. | 

At the very beginning of the engagement, the Perſian 
_ cavalry which was in the right wing (without waiting for 

their being attacked by the Macedonians) had croſſed the 
river, and ruſhed upon the Thelſalian horſe, ſeveral of 
whoſe ſquadrons were broke by it. Upon this, the 
remainder of the latter, in order to avoid the impetuoſity 
of the firſt charge, and oblige the Perſians to break their 
ranks, made a feint of retiring, as terrified by the prodi- 
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feat of the army. The Perſian horſe ſuffered very much 


brought them from Leſbos upon dry ground, they fitted 
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giou numbers of the enemy. The Perſians ſeeing this, 
were filled with boldneſs and confidence, and thereupon 
the greateſt part of them advancing without order* or 
precaution, as to a certain victory, had no thoughts but 
of purſuing the enemy. Upon this, the Theſſalians 
ſeeing them in ſuch confuſion, faced about on a ſudden, 
and renewed the fight with freſh ardour. The Perſians 
made a brave defence, till they ſaw Darius put to flight, 
and the Greeks cut to pieces by the phalanx. _ 

The routing of the Perſian cavalry completed the de- 
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in the retreat, from the great weight of the arms of their 
ders; not to mention, that as they retired in diſorder, 
and crouded in great numbers through paſſes, they bruiſed 
and unhorſed one another, and were more annoyed by 
their own ſoldiers than by the enemy. Beſides, the 
Theſſalian cavalry purſued them with ſo much fury, that 
they were as much ſhattered as the infantry, and loſt as 
many men. SO ID 

With regard to Darius, as we before obſerved, the 
inſtant he ſaw his left wing broke, he was one of the firſt 
who fled in his chariot; but getting afterwards into 
craggy rugged places, he mounted on horſeback, throwing 
down his bow, ſhield, and royal mantle. Alexander, 
however, did not attempt to purſue him, till he ſaw his 
phalanx had conquered the Greeks, and the Perſian horſe 
put to flight ; which was of great advantage to the prince 
that fled. i 3 

About eight thouſand of the Greeks that were in 
Darius's ſervice (with their officers at their head, who 
were very brave) retired over the mountains, towards 
Tripoli in Syria, where finding the tranſports which had 
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out as many of them as ſuited their purpoſe, and burnt 
the reſt, to prevent their being purſued. 3 
As for the Barbarians, having exerted themſelves with 
bravery enough in the firſt attack, they afterwards gave 1 2 
. . gy; ec 
way in the moſt ſhameful manner; and, being intent „ 
upon nothing but ſaving themſclves, they took different bundred 
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ways. Some ſtruck into the high road which led directly 


to Perſia; others ran into woods and lonely mountains ; 
and a fmall number returned to their camp, which the 
victorious enemy had already taken and plundered. | 
Syſigambis, Darius's mother, and that monarch's 
queen, who alſo was his ſiſter, remained in it, with two 
of the king's daughters, a ſon of his (a child) and ſome 
Perſian ladies. For the reſt had been carried to Da- 


things as contributed only to the luxury and magnificence 


found in his camp; but the reſt of the treaſure fell after- 
wards into the hands of Parmenio, at his taking the city 
of Damaſcus. | 


( Alexander, weary of purſuing Darius, ſeein 
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night draw on, and that it would be impoſlible for him 

to overtake that monarch, returned to the enemy's camp, 

which his ſoldiers had juſt before plundered. Such was 

the end of this memorable battle, fought the fourth year 
© Wh of Alexander's reign. The f Perſians, either in the en- 
t W gagement or the rout, loſt a great number of their forces, 
0 both horſe and foot; but very few were killed on 
8 Alexander's ſide. 
L = That very evening he invited the grandees of his court, 
4 and his chief officers, to a feaſt, at which he himſelf 
le was preſent, notwithſtanding the wound he had received, 
8 it having only grazed the ſkin. But they were no ſooner 
a ſet down at table, than they heard, from a neighbourin 
in tent, a great noiſe, intermixed with groans, which 
10 frighted all the company; infomuch that the ſoldiers, 
ds who were upon guard betore the king's tent, ran to their 
ad arms, being afraid of an inſurrection. But it was found, 
ed that the perſons who made this clamour were the mother 
nt and 
th ; (J) A. M. 3672, Ant. J. C. 332. 

* About 440,000). ferling. rian relates, that no more than an 

Ve + According to Quintus 3 hundred and fifty horſe, and three 
ent and Arrian, the Perfians loſt an hundred fout, were loſt on Alexan- 
ent bundred thuuſand foot, and ten thou- des ſide, which does not ſeem very 


and horſe, And the former biſte- probable, 


maſcus, with part of Darius's treaſure, and all ſuch. 


of his court. No more than three thouſand talents & were 
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and wife of Darius, and the reſt of the captive ladies, 
who, ſuppoſing that prince dead, bewailed his loſs, 
according to the cuſtom of the Barbarians, with dreadful 
cries and howlings. An eunuch, who had ſeen Darius's 
cloak in the hands of a ſoldier, imagining he had killed 
him, and aſterwards ſtripped him of that garment, had 
carried them that falſe account. 

We are told that Alexander, upon being told the reaſon 
of this falſe alarm, could not refrain from tears, when 
he conſidered the ſad calamity of Darius, and the tender 
diſpoſition of thoſe princeſſes, whom his misfortunes 
jo © affected. He thereupon ſent Leonatus, one of his 
chief courtiers, to aſſure them, that the man whoſe death 
they bewailed was alive. Leonatus, taking ſome ſoldiers 
with him, came to the tent of the princeſſes, and ſent 
word, that he was come to pay them a viſit in the king's 
name. The perſons, who were at the entrance of the 
tent, ſeeing a band of armed men, imagined that their 
miſtreſſes were undone ; and accordingly ran into the tent, 
crying aloud, that their laſt hour was come, and that ſol- 
diers were diſpatched to murder them; fo that theſe 
princeſſes being ſciſed with the utmoſt diſtraction, did not 
make the leaſt anſwer, but waited in deep ſilence for the 
orders of the conqueror. At laſt, Leonatus having ſtaid 
a long time, and ſecing no one appear, left his ſoldiers at 
the door, and came into the tent: But their terrour 1n- 
creaſed, when they ſaw a man enter among them without WF 161; 
being introduced. They thereupon threw themſelves have 
at his feet, and intreated, that“ before he put them was 
« to death, they might be allowed to bury Darius after 
% the manner of their country; and that when they had 
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« paid this laſt duty to their king, they ſhould die con- proſti 
« tented.” Leonatus anſwered, © That Darius was that 
« living; and that fo far from giving them any offence, ratios 
« they ſhould be treated as queens, and live in their for from 


« mer ſplendour.” Syſigambis hearing this, ou to 
recover her ſpirits, and permitted Leonatus to give her his 


hand, to raiſe her from the ground. 1 
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The next day Alexander, after viſiting the wounded, 
cauſed the laſt honours to be paid to the dead, in preſence 
of the whole army, drawn up in the moſt ſplendid order 
of battle. He treated the Perſians of diſtinction in the 
ſame manner, and permitted Darius's mother to bury 
whatever perſons ſhe pleaſed, according to the cuſtoms 


and ceremonies Ir in her country. However, this 


prudent princeſs uſed that permiſſion in regard only to a 
few who were her near relations; and that with ſuch a 
modeſty and reſerve as ſhe thought ſuited her preſent con- 
dition. The king teſtified his joy and gratitude to the 
whole army, eſpecially to the chief officers, whoſe actions 
he applauded in the ſtrongeſt terms, as well thoſe of which 
be himſelf had been an eye-witneſs, as ſuch as had been 
only related to him; and he made preſents to all, accord- 
ing to their merit and ſtation. 


After Alexander had performed theſe ſeveral duties, 


W truely worthy a great monarch, he ſent a meſſage to the 


queens, to inform them that he was coming to pay them 
a viſit; and accordingly commanding all his train to 
withdraw, he entered the tent, accompanied only by 
Hephaſtion. He was his favourite, and as they had been 
brought up together, the king revealed his ſecrets to him, 
and * nobody elſe dared to ſpeak fo freely to him; but 
even Hephæſtion made ſo cautious and difcreet an uſe of 
that liberty, that he ſeemed to take it, not ſo much out of 
inclination, as from a deſire to obey the king, who would 
have it ſo. They were of the ſame age, but Hephaſtion 
was taller, ſo that the queens took him at firſt-for the 
king, and paid him their reſpects as ſuch: But ſome 
captive eunuchs ſhowing them Alexander, Syſigambis fell 
proſtrate before him, and begged his pardon ; declaring, 
that as ſhe had never ſeen him, ſhe hoped that conſide- 
ration would plead her apology. The king, raiſing her 
from the ground, Dear mother, ſays he, you are not miſ- 


taken, 
* Libertatis quoque in eo ad- à rege permiſſum quàm vindica- 


monendo non alius jus habebat; tum ab eo videretur. Quint. 
quod tamen ita uſurpabat, ut magis Curtius. 


* 
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taken, for he alſo is an Alexander &: A fine expreſſion, 
which does honour to both! Had Alexander always 
thought and acted in this manner, he would have juſtly 


merited the title of Great ; but + fortune had not yet cor- 


rupted his ſoul. He bore her at firſt with moderation 
and wiſdom ; but at laſt ſhe overpowered him, and he 


became unable to reſiſt her. 


Syſigambis, ſtrongly affected with theſe teſtimonies of 
goodneſs and humanity, could not forbear teſtifying her 
gratitude upon that account. Great prince (ſaid ſhe 


to him) what words ſhall I find to expreſs my thanks, 


in ſuch a manner as may anſwer your generoſity! You 


call me your mother, and honour me Nil with the title 


« of queen, whereas I confeſs myſelf your captive. 
« I know what I have been, and what I now am. 
« know the whole extent of my palt grandeur, and 
« find I can ſupport all the weight of my preſent ill 
fortune. But it will be glorious for you, as you now 
have an abſolute power over us, to make us feel it by 
66 1 5 only, and not by ill treatment.“ 

he king, after comforting the princeſſes, took Da- 
rius's fon in his arms. This little child, without dil- 
covering the leaſt terrour, embraced Alexander, who 


being affected with his confidence, and turning about to 


Hephæſtion, ſaid to him; O that Darius had had fone 
portion of this tender diſpoſition ! 


It is certain that Darius, in the beginning of his reign, 


behaved in fuch a manner, that he ſurpaſſed, in clemency 
and goodneſs, all the kings his predeceſſors ; and was ſu- 
perior to a paſſion which conquers and enſlaves the 
ſtrongeſt. Darius's conſort was the molt lovely princeſs 
in the world, as he himſelf was the moſt beautiful of 
princes, and of a very tall and moſt majeſtick thape ; and 
n EL the 
* O donumainclitz vocis, danti ultimum magnitudinem ejus non 
ariter atque accipienti ſpecioſum! cepit Quint. Curt. 
Fal. Max. I. iv, c. 7. Et preterite ſortunæ faſtigium 


1 Sed nondum fortuna ſe animo capio, & præſentis jujum pati pol 
ejus infuderat. Itaque orientem ſum, 
eam moderatè & prudenter tulit; ad 
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de princeſſes their daughters reſembled them. They 
E were, ſays Plutarch, in Alexander's camp, not as in that 
of an enemy, but as in a ſacred temple, and a ſanctuary 
deſigned for the aſylum of chaſtity, in which all the prin- 
ceſſes lived fo retired, that they were not ſeen by any 
{ perſon, nor did any one dare to approach their apart- 
inents. | * | 

We even find, that after the firſt viſit above-mentioned, 
= which was a reſpectful and ceremonious one, Alexander, 
to avoid expoling himſelf to the dangers of human 
E frailty, took a ſolemn reſolution never to viſit Darius's 
queen any more. (g) He himſelf informs us of this 


E memorable circumſtance, in a letter written by him to 


Parmenio, in which he commanded him to put to death 
certain Macedonians who had forced the wives of ſome 
foreign ſoldiers. 
read: For, as to myſelf, it will be found that I neither 
ſaw, nor would ſee, the wife of Darius; and did not ſuffer 
any perſon to ſpeak of her beauty before me. We are to 
remember that Alexander was young, victorious, and 
| free, that 1s, not engaged in marriage, as has been ob- 
ſerved of the firſt (b) Scipio on a like occaſion. E? ju- 
vents, & celebs, & victor. 

To conclude, he treated theſe princeſſes with ſuch hu- 
manity, that nothing but the remembrance that they were 
captives, could have made them ſenſible of their ca- 
lamity; and of all the advantages they poſſeſſed before, 
nothing was wanting with regard to Alexander, but that 
truſt and confidence, which no one can repoſe in an enemy, 
how kindly ſoever he behaves. 


(2) Flut. in Alex, (3) Val, Max. I. iv. e. 3. 


In this letter the following words were 
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Ster. VI. ALEXANDER marches vidtorious into Syria, 


The treaſures depoſited in Damaſcus are delivered io him, 


Darius writes a letter to ALEXANDER in the mij} 
haughty terms, which he anſwers in the ſame ſtile. The 
gates of the city of Sidon are opened to him. ABD0- 
LONYMUS' ts placed upon the throne againſt his will, 
ALEXANDER lays ſiege to Tyre, which at laſt, ufter 
having made a vigorous defence, is taken by ſtorm. The 
fulfilling of the different prophecies relating ts Tyre. 


(/) A LEXANDER ſet out towards Syria, after 
| having conſecrated three altars on the river 
Pinarius, the firſt to Jupiter, the ſecond to Hercules, 
and the-third to Minerva, as ſo many monuments of his 
victory. He had ſent Parmenio to Damaſcus, in which 
Darius's treaſure was depoſited. The governor of the 
City, betraying his ſovereign from whom he had now no 
further expectations, wrote to Alexander to acquaint him, 
that he was ready to deliver up into his hands all the 
treaſure and other rich ſtores of Darius. But being de- 
firous of covering his treaſon with a ſpecious pretext, he 
pretended that he was not ſecure in the city, ſo cauſed, 
by day-break, all the money and the richeſt things in it 
to be put on men's backs, and fled away with the whole, 
ſeemingly with intention to ſecure them, but in reality to 
deliver them up to the enemy, as he had agreed with Par- 
menio, who had opened the letter addreſſed to the king, 
At the firſt ſight of the forces which this general headed, 
thoſe who carried the burthens being freighted, threw, 
them down, and fled away, as did the ſoldiers who con- 
voyed them, and the governor himſelf, who was moſt 
terrified. On this occaſion immenſe riches were ſeen 
ſcattered up and down the fields; all the gold and ſilver 
deſigned to pay fo great an army ; the ſplendid equipages 
of ſo many great lords and ladies; the golden vaſes and 
bridles, magnificent tents, and carriages ey. by 
| their 


(J) A. M. 3672. Ant. J. C. 332. Diod, 1. xvii. p. $17, 518. Arrian, 
1. ii. p. 33 —86. Plut, in Alex, p. 678. Quint. Curt. I. iv. G 5 
Juſtia, I. xi. c. 10. 
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their drivers; in a word, whatever the long proſperity 
and frugality of ſo many kings had amaſſed during many 
ages, was abandoned to the conqueror. 

But the molt moving part of this ſad ſcene was to ſee 
the wives of the ſatraps and grandees of Perſia, moſt of 
whom dragged their little children after them ; ſo much 
| the greater objects of compaſſion, as they were leſs ſenſi- 
| ble of their misfortune. Among theſe were three young 
princeſſes, dgughters of Ochus, who had reigned before 
Darius; the widow of this Ochus; the daughter of 


ſter Oxathres, brother to Darius; the wife of Artabazus, the 
ver gsrecateſt lord of the court, and his ſon Ilioneus. There 
les, allo were taken priſoners the wife and ſon of Fharna- 
his WY bazus, whom the king had appointed admiral of all the 
ch coaſts ; three daughters of Mentor; the wife and ion of 
the Memnon, that illuſtrious general; inſomuch that ſcarce 
ms 4 noble family in all Perſia but ſhared in this ca- 
: amity. ; 
= There alſo was found in Damaſcus the ambaſſadors of 
4 the Grecian cities, particularly thoſe of Lacedæmonia 
he and Athens, whom Darius thought he had lodged in a 
ſed, lafe aſylum, when he put them under the protection of 
wg that traitor, | 
ole, Beſides money and plate, which was afterwards coined, 
y to and amounted to immenſe ſums, thirty thouſand men, 
" Sa and ſeven thouſand beaſts laden with baggage, were 
ing. taken, (K) We find, by Parmenio's letter to Alex- 
ded, ander, that he found in Damaſcus three hundred and 
3 twenty-nine of Darius's concubines, all admirably well 
RE ſbilled in muſick ; and alſo a multitude of officers, whoſe 
ml buſineſs was to regulate and prepare every thing re- 
Eon lating to entertainments; ſuch as to make wreaths, to 
ilver prepare perfumes and eſſences, to dreſs viands, to make 
ages pics, and all things in the paſtry way, to preſide over the 
and wine-cellars, to give out the wine, and ſuch like. There 
d by vere four hundred and ninety-two of theſe officers ; 
dhe train worthy a prince who runs to his deſtruction! 
Ws Darius, 


Co 30 


(* Athen. * xiii. P. 607. 
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Darius, who a few hours before was at the head of 
ſo mighty and fplendid an army, and who came into the 
field mounted on a chariot, with the pride of a conqueror, 
rather than with the equipage of a warrior, was flyin 
over plains, which, from being before covered with the 
infinite multitude of his forces, now appeared like a de. 
ſert or vaſt ſolitude. This ill-fated prince rode {wiftly 
the whole night, accompanied by a very few attendants; 
for all had not taken the fame road, and moſt of thoſe 
who accompanied him could not keep up with him, as 
he often changed his horſes. At laſt he arrived 
at * Sochus, where he afſembled the remains of his 
army, which amounted only to four thouſand men, in- 
cluding Perſians as well as foreigners ; and from hence he 
made all poſſible haſte to Thapſacus, in order to have 
the Euphrates between him and Alexander. 5 
In the mean time, Parmenio having carried all the 
booty into Damaſcus, the king commanded him to take 
care of it, and likewiſe of the captives. Moſt of the 
cities of Syria ſurrendered at the firſt approaches of the 
conqueror. Being arrived at Marathes, he received a 
letter from Darius, in which he ſtiled himſelf king, 
without beſtowing that title on Alexander. He com- 
manded, rather than intreated him, “ to aſk any money 
«« he ſhould think proper, by way of ranſom for his 
«© mother, his wife, ans gr" 'Fhat with regard to 
« their diſpute for empire, he might, if he thought pro- 
« per, decide it in one general battle, to which both 
« parties ſhould bring an equal number of troops: But 
4 that in caſe he were {till capable of good counſel, he 
« would adviſe him to reſt contented with the kingdom 
« of his anceſtors, and not mvade that of another : that 
« they ſhould henceforward live as good friends and 
« faithful allies ; that he himſelf was ready to {wear to 
ee the obſervance of theſe articles, and to receive Alex. 

« ander's oath. | | 45 
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OF ALEXANDER 69 
This letter, which breathed ſo unſeaſonable a pride 


and haughtineſs, exceedingly offended Alexander. He 


therefore wrote the following anſwer : Alexander the 
« king to Darius. The ancient Darius, whoſe name 
« you aſſume, in former times entirely ruined the 
« Greeks who inhabit the coaſts of the Helleſpont, and 
« the Tonians, our ancient colonies. He next croſſed 


the ſea at the head of a powerful army, and carried the 


« war into the very heart of Macedonia and Greece. 
« After him, Xerxes made another deſcent with a dread- 


ful number of barbarians, in order to fight us; and 


* having been overcome in a naval engagement, he left, 


at his retiring, Mardonius in Greece, who plundered 


« our cities, and laid waſte our plains. But who has 
„not heard that Philip, my father, was aſſaſſinated by 
« wretches ſuborned thereto by your partizans, in hopes 
of a great reward? For it is cuſtomary with the 
„ Perſians to undertake impious wars, and, when armed 
« in the field, to ſet a price upon the heads of their 
enemies. And even you yourſelf, though at the head 


of a vaſt army, however promiſed a thouſand talents 


to any perſon who ſhould kill me. I therefore only 
defend myſelf, and conſequently am not the aggreſſor. 
« And indeed the gods, who always declare for the juſt 
« cauſe, have favoured my arms; and, aided by their 
protection, I have ſubjected a great part of Aſia, and 
« defeated you, Darius, in a pitched battle. However, 
« though 1 ought not to grant any requeſt you make, 
« ſince you have not aQed fairly in this war; never- 
« theleſs, in cafe you will appear before me in a ſup- 
i plicating poſture, I give you my word, that I will 


« reſtore to you, without any ranſom, your mother, 
« your wife, and children. I will let you fee, that 


' I know how to conquer, and to oblige the conquered*. 

If you are afraid of ſurrendering yourſelf to me, I now 
"aſſure you, upon my honour, that you may do it 
without the leaſt danger. But remember, when you 

| «6 next 


„Et vincere, & confulere victis ſeio. Q. Curt. 
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next write to me, that you write not only to a king, 
« but to your king.” TherGppus was ordered to carry 
this letter. 8 

Alexander, marching from thence into Phœnicia, the 
citizens of Byblos opened their gates to him. Every 
one ſubmitted as he advanced ; but no people did this 
with greater pleaſure than the Sidonians. We have ſeen 


thou; 
at thi 


in what manner Ochus had deſtroyed their city eighteen In 
years before, and put all the inhabitants of it to the ſword, lonyn 
After he was returned into Perſia, ſuch of the citizens, ing h 
who, upon account of their traffick, or for ſome other of the 
cauſe, had been abſent, and by that means had eſcaped WF © you 
the maſſacre, returned thither, and rebuilt their city. bu te the 
they had retained ſo violent a hatred of the Perſians, that « pre 
they were overjoyed at this opportunity to throw off their Wl © wh 
yoke ; and indeed they were the firſt in that country who WR © the 
ſubmitted to the king by their deputies, in oppoſition to “ you 
Strato their king, who had declared in favour of Darius. WR © the 
Alexander dethroned him, and permitted Hephæſtion to WF «© citi 
elect in his ſtead whomſoever of the Sidonians he ſhould WW © or r 
judge worthy of ſo exalted a ſtation. . looked 
This favourite was quartered at the houſe of two bro- WM the me 
thers, who were young, and of the moſt conſiderable WW cule h. 
family in the city; to theſe he offered the crown: But WW refitar 
they refuſed it, telling him, that according to the laws {WE waſhec 
of their country, no perſon could aſcend the throne, un- WMſrichly 
leſs he were of the bloud royal. Haphæſtion admiring of the: 
this greatneſs of ſoul, which could conteran what others Wpalace. 
ſtrive to obtain by fire and ſword ; Continue (ſays he The 
« to them) in this way of thinking; you, who befot hole 
« were ſenſible that it is much more glorious to re: ul: Wit, but 
« diadem, than to accept it. However, name me ing Ab 
« ſome perſon of the royal family, who may remember, he win, 
% when he is king, that it was you ſet the crown ol court, 
« his head.” The brothers, obſerving that ſeveral He ſent 
through exceſſive ambition aſpired to this high ſtation, 
and to obtain it paid a ſervile court to Alexander's is IE 
vourites, declared that they did not know any perſon moi WEE 
worthy of the diadem than dne Abdolony mus, deſcendc qe: 
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ing, though at a great diſtance, from the royal line; but who, 
arry at the ſame time, was ſo poor, that he was obliged to get 
his bread by day-labour in a. garden without the city. 
the His honeſty and integrity had reduced him, as well as 
very many more, to ſo extreme poverty. Solely intent upon 
this bis labour, he did not hear the claſhing of the arms which 
ſeen had ſhaken all Aſia. 
teen . Immediately the two brothers went in ſearch of Abdo- 
rord, lonymus with the royal garments, and found him weed- 
zens, ing his garden. They then ſaluted him king, and one 
other of them addreſſed him thus: You muſt now change 
-aped your tatters for the dreſs I have brought you. Put off 
Bu the mean and contemptible habit in which you have 
that WW © grown old; * aſſume the ſentiments of a prince; but 
their when you are ſeated on the throne, continue to preſerve 
7 who WE © the virtue which made you worthy of it. And when 
on to you thall have aſcended it, and by that means become 
arius. the ſupreme diſpenſer of life and death over all your 
ton to citizens, be ſure never to forget the condition in which, 
hould or rather for which, you was elected.” Abdolonymus 
| looked upon the whole as a dream, and, unable to gueſs 
» bro- WE the meaning of it, aiked if they were not aſhamed to ridi- 
erable WW cuile him in that manner. But, as he made a greater 
: But Wrelittance than ſuited their inclinations, they themſelves 
laws WW waſhed him, and threw over his thoulders a purple robe, 
e, un- richly embroidered with gold; then after repeated oaths 
miring of their being in earneſt, they conducted him to the 
others palace. | . | 
ſays he The news; of this was immediately ſpread over the 
betore BW hole city. Moft of the inhabitants were overjoyed at 
> re ul: Hit, but ſome murmured, eſpecially the rich, who, deſpi- 
me me ing Abdolonymus's former abject ſtate, could not forbear 
ember, {Wſhewing their reſentments upon that account in the king's 
»wn ol court. Alexander commandcd the new elected prince to 
ſeveral e ſent for; and after ſurveying him attentively a long 
ſtation . time, 
lers li » Cape Regis animum, &in eam omnium civium dominus, cave 
n mov ortunam, qua dignus es, iſtam obliviſcaris hujus ſtatiis in quo ac- 
cended, outinentiam profer. Et, cum in cipis regnum, imo kercule, propter - 


thovgl gait folio refidebis, vitæ neciſque quem. Quint. Curt. 


firſt invented navigation, and taught mankind the art df 
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time, ſpoke thus: * Thy “ air and mien do not con. 
© tradict what is related of thy extraction; but I thould 
« be glad to know with what frame of mind thou did} 
«« bear thy poverty.''—* Would to the gods (replied he) 

that I may bear this crown with equal patience, 
„ 'Theſe hands have procured me all J deſired; and 
« whilſt I poſſeſſed nothing, I wanted nothing.” This 
anſwer gave Alexander an high idea of Abdolonymus' 
virtue; fo that he preſented him not only with all the rich 
furniture which had belonged to Strato, and part of the 
Perſian plunder, but likewife annexed one of the neigh: 
bouring provinces to his dominions. 

(e) Syria and Phœnicia were already ſubdued by the 
Macedonians, the city of Tyre e This city was 
juſtly entitled the queen of the ſea, that element bringing 
to it the tribute of all nations. She boaſted her having 


braving the wind and waves by the aſſiſtance of a fral 
bark. The happy ſituation of Tyre, the conveniency 
and extent of its ports, the character of its inhabitants, 
who were induſtrious, laborious, patient, and extremely 
courteous to ſtrangers, invited thither merchants from al 
parts of the globe; ſo that it might be conſidered, not i; 
much as a city belonging to any particular nation, as the 
common city of all nations, and the centre of theit 
commerce. 5 

Upon Alexander's advancing towards it, the Tyrians 
ſent him an embaſly with preſents for himſelf, and r- 
freſhments for his army. They were willing to have 
him for their friend, but not for their maſter ; ſo that 
a | | whe 

(e) Diod. I. xvii. p. 518—525. Arrian. I. ii. p. 87—1co. Pit 
in Alex, p. 678. & 697. Q. Curt. iv, e. 2, 3, 4. Juſtin |. . 
c. 10. : | | 

* Corporis, ingquit, habitus, fa, eodem animo regnum + pati pol 
mz generis non repugnat, Sed li- fim! He manus ſuffecere dehide- 


bet ſcire, inopiam qua patientia rio meo. Nihil habenti, nihil d- 
tuleris. Tum lille: utinam, inguit, fuit. Q. Curt. 


* The thought is beautiful and 7. He conſiders the regal pou 
@ burthen, more difficult ts be borne than poverty: regnum pal. 
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z hen he diſcovered a deſire of entering their city, in order 


on. 

uld to offer a ſacrifice to Hercules, its tutelar god, they refuſed 
id him admiſſion. But this conqueror, after gaining ſo 
he) many victories, had too high an heart to put up ſuch an 


nce, affront, and thereupon was reſolved to force them to it by 


and a ſiege, which they, on the other ſide, were determined 
This to ſuſtain with the utmoſt vigour. The ſpring was now 
ws's coming on. Tyre was at that tine ſeated in an iſland of 
rich the ſea, about a quarter of a * league from the continent. 
f the It was ſurrounded with a ſtrong wall an hundred and fifty 
eigh⸗ feet high, which the waves of the ſea waſhed; and the 
Carthaginians (a colony from Tyre) a mighty people, 
y the and ſovereigns of the ocean, whoſe ambaſſadors were at 
7 Was that time in the city offering to Hercules, according to 
nging ancient cuſtom, an annual ſacrifice, had engaged 
aving themſelves to ſuccour the Tyrians. It was this. made 
art of them ſo haughty. Firmly determined not to fur- 
a frail render, they fix machines on the ramparts, and on the 
nen towers, arm their young men, and build work-houſes for 
itants, the artificers, of whom there were great numbers in the 
-emely city; ſo that every part reſounded with the noiſe of war- 
m al like preparations. They likewiſe caſt iron grapples, to 
not ſo throw. on the enemy's works, and tear them away; as 
as the alſo cramp-irons, and ſuch like inſtruments invented for 
theilt che defence of cities. | | 
Alexander 1magined that there were eſſential reaſons 
Tyrlans why he ſhould poſſeſs himſelf of Tyre. He was ſenſible 
nd r. that he could not invade Egypt eaſily, fo long as the Per- 
o have ſians ſhould be maſters of the ſea ; nor purſue Darius 
ſo tha with ſafety, in caſe he ſhould leave behind him ſo large 
when an extent of country, the inhabitants of which were either 
— enemies, or. ſuſpected to be ſo. He likewiſe was afraid, 
. leſt ſome inſurrection ſhould break out in Greece; and 
zhat his enemies, after having retaken in his abſence the 
pati pol maritime cities of Aſia Minor, and increaſed their fleet, 
re deft would make his country the ſeat of war during his being 
e N . Darius in the plains of Babylon. 
ice apprehenſions were the more juſtly grounded, 
I pour #8 Vol. Vt. | | E 3 f 5 8 ded 28 
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74 THE HISTORY OF. 
the Lacedæmonians had declared openly againſt him; 


and the Athenians {ſided with him more out of fear than | Wa 
affection. But, that in caſe he ſhould conquer Tyre, all pat 
Phoenicia being then ſubject to him, he would be able tha 
to diſpoſſeſs the Perſians of half their naval army, which | box 
conſiſted of the fleet of that province ; and would ſoon wa' 
make himſelf maſter of the iſland of Cyprus and of Egypt, ] 
which could not reſiſt him the inſtant he was become | the 
maſter at ſea. N ; Car 
On the other ſide, one would have imagined that, he | 
according to all the rules of war, Alexander, after the ſieg 
battle of Iſſus, ought to have purſued Darius vigorouſly, and 
and neither given him. an opportunity of recovering from end 
the fright into which his defeat had thrown him, nor hera 
allowed him time to raiſe a new army ; the ſucceſs of thel 
the enterpriſe, which appeared infallible, being the only law 
thing that could make him formidable and ſuperior to wall 
all his enemies. Add to this, that'in cafe Alexander an 0 
ſhould not be able to take this city (which was not very his V 
unlikely) he would deſcredit his own arms, would loſe Tu1Ns 
the fruit of his victories, and prove to the enemy that Was 
he was not invincible. But God, who had appointed all t 
this monarch to chaſtiſe the pride of Tyre, as will be whe 
ſeen- hereafter, did not once permit thoſe thoughts to or 1 
enter his mind; but determined him to lay ſiege to the iſ tber 
lace, in ſpite of all the difficulties which oppoſed ſo TD 
8 a deſign, and the many reaſons which ſhould FTI 
have prompted him to purſue quite different meaſures. dl 
It was impoſſible to come near this city in order to N 
ſtorm it, without making a bank which would reach mg 
from the continent to the iſland ; and an attempt of this y ſli 
kind would be attended with difficulties that were ſeem- and f. 
ingly inſurmountable. The little arm of the ſea, which ler 
ſeparated the iſland from the continent, was expoſed to ec 
the weſt wind, which often raiſed ſuch dreadful ſtorms for p 
there, that the waves would in an inſtant ſweep away al Oy! 


works. Beſides, as the city was ſurrounded on all ſides 
by the ſea, there was no fixing ſcaling. ladders, nor throw. 
ing up batteries, but at a diſtance in the ſhips; and 4 

Wally 
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wall, which projected into the ſea towards the lower 


oF part, prevented people from landing; not to mention 
le that the military engines, which might have been put on 
ch board the gallies, could not do much execution, the 
on waves were ſo very tumultuous. 
pt, But nothing was capable of checking or vanquiſhing 
He | the reſolution of Alexander, who was determined to 
carry the city at any rate. However, as the few veſſels 
at he poſſeſſed lay at a great diſtance from him, and the 
to. ſiege of ſo ſtrong a place might poſſibly laſt a long time, 
ily, and ſo retard his other enterpriſes, he thought proper to 
e endeavour an accommodation. Accordingly, he ſent 
IG heralds, who propoſed a : between Alexander and 
* their city; but theſe the Tyrians killed, contrary to the 
only law of nations, and- threw them from the top of the 
Eu walls into the ſea. Alexander, exaſperated at ſo cruel 
Acker an outrage, formed a reſolution at once, and employed 
very his whole attention in raiſing a dike. He found in the 
| loſe ruins of old Tyre, which ſtood on the continent, and 
; that wass called Palz-'T'yros, materials to make piers, taking 
intel all the ſtones and rubbiſh from it: Mount Libanus, 
zn be which was not far diſtant from it, ſo famous in ſcripture 
vs to for its cedars, furniſhed him with wood for piles, and 
10 the other timber-work. | 
ſed ſo The ſoldiers began the pier with great alacrity, being 
Hhould animated by the preſence of their ſovereign, who him- 
. ſelf gave out all the orders; and who, * knowing per- 
i fectly how to inſinuate himſelf into, and gain the a fec- 
ack tions of his troops, excited ſome by praiſes, and others 
fi by ſlight reprimands, intermixed with kind expreſſions, 
We. and ſoftened by promiſes. At firſt they advanced with 
which pretty great ſpeed, the piles being eaſily drove into the 
ofed to lime, which ſerved as mortar for the ſtones; and as 
\ ſtorms - place where theſe works were carrying on, was at 
Wray all ome diſtance from the city, they went on without in- 
all {ides COVER But the farther they went from the ſhore, 
- throw- ine greater difhculties they met with ; becauſe the ſea 


and the i ®* deeper, and the workmen were very much annoyed 


* Haud quaquam rudis tractandi militares ani mos. Curt. 
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by the darts diſcharged from the top of the walls. The 
enemy, who were maſters of the ſea, coming forward 
in great boats, and razing every part of the dike, pre- 
vented the Macedonians from carrying it on with vigour, 
Then adding inſults to their attacks, they cried aloud to 
Alexander's ſoldiers, "That it was a noble ſight to {ce 
*«« thoſe conquerors, whoſe names were ſo renowned all 
« the world over, carrying burthens on their backs like 
«« ſo many beaſts.” And they would afterwards aſk 
them in a contemptuous tone of voice, whether Alex- 
« ander were greater than Neptune; and if they pre- 
« tended to prevail over that god.“ 

But theſe taunts did but inflame the courage of the 
ſoldiers. At laſt the bank appeared above water, began 
to ſhow a level of a conſiderable breadth, and to approach 
the city. Then the beſieged perceiving with terrour the 
vaſtneſs of the work, which the ſea had till then kept 
from their gn, came in their ſhip-boats in order to 
view the bank, which was not yet very firm. Theſe 
boats were full of ſlingers, bowmen, and others who 
hurled javelins, and even fire ; and being ſpread to the 
right and left about the bank, they ſhot on all ſides upon 
the workmen, ſeveral of whom were wounded ; 1t not 
being poſſible for them to ward off the blows, becaule 
of the great eaſe and ſwiftneſs with which the boats 
moved backwards and forwards; ſo that they were 
obliged to leave the work to defend themſelves. It was 
therefore reſolved, that ſkins and fails ſhould be ſpread 
to cover the workmen ; and that two wooden towers 
ſhould be raiſed at the head of the bank, to prevent the 
approaches of the enemy. _—- | 

On the other ſide, the Tyrians made a deſcent on the 
ſhore, out of the view of the camp, where they landed 
ſome ſoldiers, who cut to pieces. thoſe that carried the 
ſtones.; and on mount Libanus there alſo were ſome 
Arabian peaſants, who, meeting the Macedonians ſtrag- 
pling up and down, killed near thirty of them, and 
took very near the ſame number. Theſe ſmall = 
bblige 
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obliged Alexander to ſeparate his troops into different 
bodies. 

The beſieged, in the mean time, employed every in- 
vention, every ſtratagem that could be found, to ruin 
the enemy's works. They took a tranſport-veſſel, and 
filling it with bruſhes, and ſuch like dry materials, made 
a large incloſure near the prow, wherein they threw all 
theſe things, with ſulphur and pitch, and other com- 
buſtible matters. In the middle of this incloſure they 
ſet up two maſts, to each of which they fixed two ſail- 
yards, on which were hung kettles full of oil, and ſuch 
like un&uous ſubſtances. They afterwards loaded the 
hinder part of the veſſel with ſtones and ſand, in order to 
raiſe the prow ; and taking advantage of a favourable 
wind, they towed it to ſea by the aflittance of their gal- 
lies. As ſoon as they were come near the towers, they 
ſet fire to the veſſel in queſtion, and drew it towards the 
point or extremity of the bank, In the mean time the 
lailors, who were in it, leaped into the ſea and ſwam 
away. Immediately the fire catched, with great violence,, 
the towers, and the reſt of the works which were at the 
head of the bank ; and then the fail yards being drove 
backwards and forwards, threw oil upon the fire, which 
very much increaſed the flame, But, to prevent the 
Macedonians from extinguiſhing: it, the Tyrians, who 
were in their gallies, were perpetually hurling at the. 
towers fiery darts and burning torches, inſomuch that 
there was no approaching them. Several Macedonians 
loſt their lives in a miſerable manner on the bank; being 
either ſhot through with arrows, or burnt to death ; 
whilſt others, throwing down their arms, leaped into 
the ſea. But as they were ſwimming away, the Tyci- 
ans, chooſing to take them alive rather than kill them, 
maimed their hands with clubs and ſtones ; and after 
diſabling them, carried them off. At the ſame time the 
belieged, coming out of the city in little boats, beat down 
the edges of the bank, tore up its-ſtakes, and burnt the 
reſt of the engines. | 


E 3 Alexander, 


remaining gallies. 
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Alexander, though he ſaw moſt of his deſigns defeated, 
and his works demoliſhed, was not at all dejected upon 
that account. His ſoldiers endeavoured, with redoubled 
vigour, to repair the ruins of the bank; and made and 
planted new machines with ſo prodigious a ſpeed, as 
quite aſtoniſhed the enemy. Alexander himſelf was 
preſent on all occaſions, and ſuperintended every part of 


the works. His prefence and great abilities advanced 


thefe ſtill more, than the multitude of hands employed in 
them. The whcle was near finiſhed, and brought almoſt 
to the wall of the city, when there aroſe on a ſudden an 
impetuous wind, which drove the waves with ſo much 


fury againſt the bank, that the cement and other things 


that bound 1t gave way, and the water ruſhing through 


the ſtones, broke it in the middle. As ſoon as the great 


heap of {tones which ſupported the earth was thrown 
down, the whole ſunk at once, as into an abyſs. 

Any warrior but Alexander would that inſtant have 
quite laid aſide his enterpriſe; and indeed he himſelf 
debated whether he ſhould not raiſe the ſiege. But a 
ſuperior power, who had foretold and ſworn the ruin of 


Tyre, and whoſe orders this prince only executed, 


prompt him to continue the ſiege, and diſpelling all 
is fear and anxiety, inſpired him with courage and con- 
fidence, and fired the breaſts of his whole army with 
the ſame ſentiments. For now the ſoldiers, as if but 
that moment arrived before the city, forgetting all the 


toils they had undergone, began to raiſe a new mole, at 


which they worked inceſſantly. 


Alexander was ſenſible, that it would not be poſlible 


for him either to complete the bank, or take the city, 


as long as the Tyrians ſhould continue maſters at ſca. 
He therefore reſolved to aſſemble before Sidon his few 
At the ſame time, the kings of 
* Aradus and Byblos, hearing that Alexander had con- 
quered their cities, abandoned the Perſian fleet, joined 
him with theirs, and that of the Sidonians, which made 
in all eighty ſail. There arrived alſo, much ou the 

ame 

* Cities of Phænicia. 
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of Iflus, and that Alexander had poſſeſſed himſelf of 


who were ſo numerous, that they might eaſily have 


wing, which extended itſelf. towards the main ocean, 
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ſame time, ten gallies from Rhodes, three from Solæ 
and Mallos, ten from Lycia, and one from Macedonia 


of fifty oars. A little after, the kings of Cyprus, hear- 
ing that the Perſian army had been defeated near the city 


Phcenicia, brought him a re-inforcement of upwards off 
one hundred and twenty gallies.. WE 

The king, whilſt his ſoldiers were preparing the ſhips 
and engines, took ſome troops of horſe, with his own 
regiment of guards, and marched towards a mountain of 
Arabia, called Antilibanus. The tender regard he had 
for an old gentleman, formerly his tutor, who was ab- 
ſolutely reſolved to follow his pupil, expoſed Alexander 
to very great danger. This was Lyfimachus, who gave 
the name of Achilles to his ſcholar, and called himſelf *“ 
Phoenix. When the king was got to the foot of the 
mountain, he leaped from his horſe, and began to walk. 
His troops got a conſiderable way before him. It was 
already late,. and Alexander. not being willing to leave his 
preceptor, who was very corpulent, and ſcarce able to 
walk, he by that means was ſeparated from his little 
army, accompanied only by very few. ſoldiers; and in 
this manner ſpent the whole night very near the enemy, 


overpowered him. However, his uſual good fortune 
and courage extricated him from this danger; ſo that, 
coming up afterwards with his forces, he advanced 
forward into the country, took all the ſtrong places either 
by force or capitulation, and returned the eleventh day to 
Sidon, where he found Alexander, ſon of Polemocrates, 
who had brought him a re-inforcement of four thouſand 
Greeks from Peloponneſus. | 5 5 

The fleet being ready, Alexander took ſome ſoldiers 
from among his guards, and theſe he embarked with 
him, in order to employ them in cloſe fight with the 
enemy; and then ſet ſail towards Tyre in battle- array. 
He himſelf was at the point or extremity of the ke 


E 4 being 


I I well known that Phanix was governor to Achilles, 


80 r nere 


being accompanied by the kings of Cyprus and Pheenicia; 
the leſt was commanded by Craterus. The Tyrians 
were at firſt determined to give battle ; but after they 
heard of the uniting of theſe forces, and ſaw the army 
advance, which made a great appearance (for Alexander 
had halted to wait the coming-up of his left wing) they 
Kept all their gallies in the harbours, to prevent the enemy 
from entering them. When the king ſaw this, he ad- 
vanced nearer the city; and finding it would be impoſſi- 
ble for him to force the port which lay towards Sidon, 
becauſe of the great narrowneſs of the entrance, and its 
being defended by a large number of gallies, all whoſe 
prows were turned towards the main ocean, he on! 
ſynk three of them which lay without, and afterwards 
came to an anchor with his whole fleet, pretty near the 
bank, along the thore, where his ſhips rode in ſafety. 
Whilſt all theſe things were doing, the new bank was 
Carried on with great vigour. The workmen threw into 
the fea whole trees with all their branches on them; 
and laid great ftones over theie, on which they put other 
trees, and the latter they covered with clay, which ſeryed 
inſtead of mortar. Afterwards heaping more trees and 
ſtones on theſe, the whole thus joined together, formed 
one entire body. This bank was made wider than the 
former ones, in order that the towers that were built in 
the middle might be out of the reach of ſuch arrows as 
ſhould be ſhot from thoſe ſhips which might attempt to 


break- down the edges of the bank. . The beſieged, on 


the other ſide, exerted themſelves with extraordinary 
bravery, and did all that lay in their power to {top tie 
Progreſs of the work. But nothing was of ſo much 
ſervice to them as their divers, who ſwimming under 
water, came unperceived quite up to the bank,. and with 
hooks drew ſuch branches to them as projected beyond 
the work; and pulling forward with great ſtrength, 
forced away every thing that was over them. This was 
one remora to the carrying on of the work : however, 
after many delays, the patience of the workmen ſur— 
mounting every obſtacle, it was at laſt finiſhed in y 
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| 
utmoſt perfection. The Macedonians placed military | 
engines of all kinds on the bank, in order to ſhake the | 
walls with battering rams, and hurl on the beſiegers 1 
arrows, ſtones, and burning torches. | ö 


At the ſame time Alexander ordered the Cyprian fleet, 1 
commanded by Andromachus, to take its ſtation before 1 
the harbour which lay towards Sidon; and that of Pho | 

'4 


nicia before the harbour on the other ſide of the bank 
facing Egypt; towards that part where his own tent was 
pitched ; and enabled himſelf to attack the city on every F 
ſide. The Tyrians, in their turn, prepared for a vigo- 
rous defence. On that fide which lay towards the bank, 
they had erected towers on the wall, which was of a 
prodigious height, and of a proportionable breadth; the 
whole built with great ſtones cemented together with F 
mortar. The acceſs to any part was very near as diffi- 
cult, the enemy having fenced the foot of the wall with 
reat ſtones, to keep the Greeks from approaching it. 
The buſineſs then was, firſt to draw theſe away, which 
could not be done but with the utmoſt difficulty, becauſe, . 

as the ſoldiers ſtood in ſhips, they could not keep very 

firm on their legs. Beſides, the Tyrians advanced with 

covered gallies, and cut the cabels which held the ſhips 

at anchor; ſo that Alexander was obliged to cover, in 

like manner, ſeveral veſſels of thirty rowers each, and to 

ſation theſe croſs-wiſe, to fecure the anchors from the 
attacks of the Tyrian gallies. But ſtill, divers came w 
and cut them unperceived, ſo that they were at laſt "i 
torced to fix them with iron chains. After this, they '2 
drew theſe ſtones with cable - ropes, and carrying · them 78 
off with engines, they were thrown to the bottom of the it 4 
| fea, where it was not poſlible for them. to do any further N 
| miſchief... The foot of the wall being thus cleared, the 
veſſels had very eaſy acceſs to it. In this manner the 
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Tyrians-were inveſted on all ſides, and attacked at the || 
lame time both by ſea and land. 1 
The Macedonians had joined (two and two) gallies, 28 


with four men chained to each oar, in ſuch a manner, 


that the prows were faſtened, and the ſtexns ſo far diſ- 
E 5 tant 
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tant one from the other, as was neceſſary for the pieces 
of timber between them to be of a proper length. After 
this they threw from one {tern to the other ſail- yards, 
which were faſtened together by planks laid croſs-wiſe, 
in order for the ſoldiers. to ſtand faſt on the ſpace. The 
gallies being thus equipped, they rowed towards the city, 
and ſhot (under covert) againſt thoſe who defended the 
walls, the prows ſerving thefa as ſo many parapets, 
The king cauſed them to advance about midnight, in 
order to ſurround the walls, and make a general aſſault. 
The Tyrians now gave themſelves for loſt, when on a 
ſudden the ſky was overſpread with ſuch thick clouds, as 
quite took away the faint glimmerings of light which 
before darted through the gloom. The ſea riſes by in- 
ſenſible degrees; and the billows being ſwelled by the 
fury of the winds, rife to a dreadful ſtorm. The veſſels 
daſh one againſt the other with ſo much violence, that 
the cables, which before faſtened them together, are 
either looſened, or break to pieces; the planks ſplit, 
and, making a horrible craſh, carry off the ſoldiers with 
them ; for the tempeſt was ſo furious, that it was not 
offible to manage or ſteer gallies thus faſtened together. 
he ſoldier was a hindrance to the failor, and the failor 
to the ſoldier ; and, as happens on ſuch occaſtons, thoſe 
obeyed whoſe bulineſs it was to command; fear and 
anxiety throwing all things into confuſion. But now 
the rowers exerted themſelves with ſo much vigour, that 
they got the better of the ſea, and ſeemed to tear their 
. ſhips out of the waves. At laſt they brought them 
near the ſhore, but the greateſt part in a ſhattered con- 
dition. 7 Td 
At the ſame time there arrived at Tyre thirty ambaſſa- 
dors from Carthage, who did not bring the leaſt ſuccours, 
though they had promiſed ſuch m things. Inſtead 
of this, they only made excuſes, declaring that it was 
with the greateſt grief the Carthaginians found them- 
ſelves abſolutely unable to aſſiſt the Tyrians in any manner 
for that they themſelves were engaged in a war, not 
as * before for empire, but to ſave their country. 2 
Indee 
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indeed the Syracuſans were laying waſte all Africa at that 
time with a powerful army, and had pitched their camp 
not far from the walls of Carthage. The Tyrians, 


though fruſtrated in this manner of the great hopes they 


had conceived, were no ways dejected. They only took 
the wiſe precautions to ſend moſt of their women and 
children to Carthage, in order that they themſelves 
might be in a condition to defend themſelves to the laſt 
extremity, and bear more courageouſly the greateſt cala- 
mities which might befall them, when they had once 
lodged, in a ſecure aſylum, what they moſt valued in 
the world. Gy RS | | | 
There was in the city a brazen ſtatue of Apollo, of 
an enormous ſize. This Coloſſus had formerly ſtood - 
in the city of Gela and Sicily. (m) The Carthaginians - 
having taken it about the year 412 before Chriſt, had 
given it by way of preſent, to the city of Tyre, which 


they always conſidered as the mother of Carthage. The 


Tyrians had ſet it up in their city, and worſhip was 
paid to.it.. During the ſiege, on a dream which one of 
the citizens had, the Tyrians imagined that Apollo was 
determined to leave them, and go over to Alexander. 
Immediately they faſtened with a gold chain his ſtatue to - 
Hercules's altar, to prevent the deity in queſtion from 
leaving them. For theſe people were filly enough to be- 
lieve, that after his ſtatue was thus faſtened down, it 
would not be poſſible for him to make his eſcape ; and 
that he would be prevented from doing ſo by , 
the tutelar god of the city. What, a ſtrange idea the 
heathens had of their divinities | 
Some of the Tyrians propoſed the reſtoring of a ſacri- 
tice which had been diſcontinued for many ages; and 
this was, to ſacrifice à child born of free parents to 
Saturn. The Carthaginians, who had borrowed this ſacri- 
legious cuſtom from their founders, preſerved it till the 
deſtruction of their city; and had not the old men, who 
were inveſted with the greateſt authority in Tyre, op- 
poſed this cruelly-ſuperſtitious cuſtom, a child would 
have been butchered on this occaſion. 8 
E 6 The {ff 
(n) Diod, I. xiii. p. 226. e . 
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The Tyrians, finding their city expoſed every mo. 
ment to be taken by ſtorm, reſolved to fall npon the 
e fleet, which lay at anchor off Sidon. They 
took the opportunity to do this at a time when the ſea. 
men of Alexander's fleet were diſperſed up and down; 
and that he himſelf was withdrawn to his tent, pitched on 
the ſea-ſhore. Accordingly, they came out, about noon, 
with thirteen gallies, all manned with choice ſoldiers 
who were uſed to ſea-fights ; and rowing with all their 
might, came thundering on the enemy's veſſels. Part 
of them they found empty, and the reſt had been man- 
ned in great haſte. Some of theſe they ſunk, and drove 
ſeveral of them againſt the ſhores, where they daſhed to 
pieces. The loſs would have been ſtill greater, had not 
Alexander, the inſtant he heard of this fally, advanced 
at the head of his whole fleet with all imaginable diſpatch 
againſt the Tyrians. However, theſe did not wait their 
coming up, but withdrew into the harbour, after having 
alſo loſt ſome of their ſhips. | 
And now the engines playing, the city was warmly 
attacked on all ſides, and as vigorouſly defended. The 
beſieged, taught and animated by imminent danger, and 
the extreme neceſſity to which they were reduced, in- 
vented daily new arts to defend themſelves, and repulſe 
the enemy. They warded off all the darts diſcharged 
from the baliſtas againſt them by the aſſiſtance of turn- 
ing wheels, which either broke them to pieces, or car- 
ried them another way. They deadened the violence of 
the ſtones that were hurled at them, by ſetting up a kind 
of ſails and curtains made of a ſoft ſubſtance, which 
caſily gave way. To annoy the ſhips which advanced 
againſt their walls, they fixed grappling-irons and ſcythes 
to joiſts or beams; then ſtraining their catapultas 
(an enormous kind of croſs-bows) they laid thoſe gre:t 
pieces of timber upon them inſtead of arrows, and ſhot 
them off on a ſudden at the enemy. Theſe cruſhed 
ſome to pieces by their great weight ; and the hooks or 
penſile ſcythes, with which they were armed, tore 
others to pieces, and did conſiderable. damage to their 
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0 ſhips. They allo had brazen ſhields, which they drew 
* red-hot out of the fire, and, filling theſe with burning- 
ey ſand, hurled them in an inſtant from the top of the wall 
A upon the enemy. There was nothing the Micclonizs 
1; ſo much dreaded as this laſt invention, for, the moment 
on this burning ſand got to the fleſh, through the crevices 
n, in the armour, it pierced to the very bone, and ſtuck 
ers ſo cloſe, that there was no pulling it off; ſo that the 
eir ſoldiers throwing down their arms, and tearing their 
art clothes to pieces, were in this manner expoſed, naked 
m- and defenceleſs, to the ſhot of the enemy. N 
We It was then Alexander, diſcouraged at fo vigorous a 
to defence, debated ſeriouſly, whether 1t would not be pro- 
not per for him to raiſe the ſiege, and go for Egypt: for, 
ced after having over-run- Aſia with prodigious rapidity, he 
tch found his progreſs unhappily retarded ; and loſt, before 
fei a ſingle city, the opportunity of executing a great many 
ing rojects of infinitely greater importance. On the other 
ſide, he conſidered that it would be a great blemiſh to 
nly his reputation, which had done him greater ſervice than. 
The his arms, ſhould he leave Tyre behind him, and thereby 
and prove to the world, that he was not invincible. He there- 
in- fore reſolved to make a laſt effort with a great number of 
ulſe ſhips, which he manned with the flower of his army. 
-ged Accordingly, a ſecond naval engagement was fought, in 
urn- which the Tyrians, after fighting with intrepidity, were 
car- obliged to draw off their whole fleet towards the city. 
e of The king purſued their rear very clofe, but was not 
cind able to enter the harbour, being repulſed by arrows ſhot 
hich from the walls: however, he either took or ſunk a great 
nced number of their ſhips. 1 
thes . Alexander, after letting his forces repoſe themſelves 
ultas two days, advanced his fleet and his engines, in order to 
great attempt a general aſſault. Both the attack and defence 
ſhot were now more. vigorous than ever. The courage of the 
iſhed combatants increaſed with the danger; and each fide, 
s of ammated by the moſt powerful motives, fought like 
tore lions. Wherever the battering- rams had beat down any 
their bart of the wall, and the bridges were thrown ont, in- 
bips. i A: Rantly, 
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tantly the Argyraſpides mounted the breach with the 


utmoſt valour, being headed by Admetus, one of the 
braveſt officers in the army, who was killed by the thruſt 
of a * partiſan, as he was encouraging his ſoldiers. The 


7 Fam of the king, and eſpecially the example he (et, 


red his troops with unuſual bravery. He himſelf af. 
cended one of the towers, which was of a prodigious 
height, and there was expoſed to the greateſt danger his. 
courage had ever made him hazard; for, being imme- 
diately known by his zuſignid and the Reine ef his 
armour, he ſerved as a mark for all the arrows of the 
enemy. On this occaſion he performed wonders ; kill- 
ing, with javelins, feveral of thoſe who defended 
the wall ; then advancing nearer to them, he forced ſome 
with his ſword, and others with his ſhield, either into 
the city or the ſea ; the tower where he fought almoſt 
touching the wall. He ſoon went over it, by the afliſt- 
ance of floating bridges, and followed by the nobility, 
poſſeſſed himſelf of two towers, and the ſpace between 
them. The battering-rams had already made ſeveral 
breaches ; -the fleet had forced into the harbour ; and 
ſome of the Macedonians had poſſeſſed themſelves of the 
towers which were abandoned. The Tyrians, ſeeing 
the enemy maſter of their rampart, retired towards an 


open place, called Agenor, and there ſtood their ground; 


but Alexander marching up with his regiment of body. 
guards, killed part of them, and obliged the reſt to fly. 
At the ſame time, Tyre being taken on that ſide which 
hy towards the harbour, the Macedonians ran up and 
down every part of the city, ſparing no perſon who came 
in their way, being highly exaſperated at the long re- 
ſiſtance of the beſieged, and the barbarities they had exer- 
ciſed towards ſome of their comrades who had been taken 
in their return to Sidon, and thrown from the battlements, 
after their throats had been cut in the ſight of- the whole 


army. | 295 : 
| The Tyrians, ſeeing themſelves overpowered on all 
ſides, ſome fly to the temples, to implore the aſſiſtance s 
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the gods; others, ſhutting themſelves in their houſes, 
eſcape the ſword of the conqueror, by a voluntary death; 


| | 
0 in fine, others ruſh upon the enemy, firmly reſolved to 
je ſell their lives at the deareſt rate. Moſt of the citizens 
t, were got on the houſe-tops, whence they threw ſtones, 
1 and whatever came firſt to hand, upon ſuch as advanced 
us ſorward into the city. The king gave orders for killing 
ls. all the inhabitants (thoſe excepted who had ſheltered 
je- themſelves in the temples) and to ſet fire to every part of 
his Tyre. Although this order was publithed by ſound of 
he trumpet, yet not one perſon who carried arms flew to 
11- the aſylums. The temples were filled with ſuch old 
led men and children only as had remained in the city. The 
ne old men waited at the doors of their houſes, in expecta- 
nto tion every inſtant of being ſacrificed to the rage of the 
10ſt ſoldiers. It is true, indeed, that the Sidonian ſoldiers, 
it. WE who were in Alexander's camp, ſaved great numbers of 
ity, them. For, having entered the city indiſcriminately 
een with the conquerors, and calling to mind their ancient 
eral aſhnity with the Tyrians (Agenor having founded both 
od Tyre and Sidon) they, for that reaſon, carried off great 
the numbers privately on board their ſhips, and. conveyed 
eing them to Sidon. By this kind deceit fifteen thouſand 
an were ſaved from the rage of the conqueror; and we may 
nd; judge of the greatneſs of the ſlaughter, from the number. 
och of the ſoldiers who were cut to pieces on the rampart of 
\ fly. the city only, who amounted to ſix thouſand. However, 
hich the king's anger not being fully appeaſed, he exhibited a 
and ſcene, Which appeared dreadful even to the conquerors ; 
dame for two thouſand men remaining after the ſoldiers had 
re- been glutted with ſlaughter, Alexander cauſed them to be 
ber tixed upon croſſes along the ſea-ſhore. He pardoned the 
taken ambaſſadors of Carthage, who were come to their metro- 
\ents; polis, to offer up a ſacrifice to Hercules, according to 
whole annual cuſtom. The number of priſoners, both fo- 
reigners and citizens, amounted to thirty thouſand, who 
n all were all fold. As for the Macedonians, their loſs was 
{ very inconſiderable. | 


Alexander 
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(1) Alexander himſelf ſacrificed to Hercules, and con- 
ducted the ceremony with all his land-forces under arms, 
He alſo ſolemnized gym- 
naſtick exerciſes in, honour of the fame god, in the tem- 
ple dedicated to him. With regard to the ſtatue of 
Apollo, above-mentioned, he took off the chains from 
it, reſtored it to its former liberty, and commanded that 
this god ſhould thenceforwards be ſurnamed Ph:lalex- 
ander, that is, the friend of Alexander. If we may 


believe Timzus, the Greeks began to pay him. this 


ſolemn worſhip, for having occaſioned the ing of 
Tyre, which happened the day and hour that the Car- 
thaginians had carried off this ſtatue from Gela. The 
eity of Tyre was taken about the end of September, after 
having ſuſtained a ſeven- months ſiege. 


Thus were accompliſhed the menaces which God had 


pronounced by the mouth of his prophets againſt the city 
* Nabuchodonolor had begun to. execute thoſe 
threats, by beſieging and taking it; and they were com- 


pleted by the fad cataſtrophe we have here deſcribed; 


As this double event forms one of the moſt confiderablc 


paſſages in hiſtory, and that the ſcriptures have given us 


ſeveral very remarkable . circumſtances of it, I ſhall en- 
deavour to unite here, in one view, all that they relate 
concerning the city of Tyre, its power, riches, haughti- 


neſs, and ys r the different puniſhments with 
which God chaſt! 


rent from that of others. Methinks I revive on a ſudden, 
when, through. the multitude of profane hiſtories which 


heathen antiquity furniſhes, and in every part whercot 


there reigns an entire oblivion, not to ſay more, of the 


' Almighty, the ſacred ſcriptures. exhibit themſelves, and 


unfold to me the ſecret deſigns of God over kingdoms 


and empires; and teach me what idea we are to form of 


thoſe things which appear the moſt worthy of eſtecm, 
the moſt auguſt in the eyes of men. It 


(2) A. M. 3672. Ant. J. C. 332. 
Or Nebucbadnexxar, as be is called in our verſions 


A. 


ſed its pride and other vices; in fine, 
its laſt re- eſtabliſnment, but in a manner entirely diffe- 
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But before I relate the prophecies concerning Tyre» 
J (hall here preſent the reader with a little extract of the 
history of that famous city, by which he will be the 
better enabled to underſtand the prophecies. 


f | (5) Tyre was built by the Sidonians, two hundred and 
: forty years before the building of the temple of Jeruſa- 
it lem: for this reaſon it is called by Iſaiah, The daughter 
" of Sidon. It ſoon ſurpaſſed its mother-city in extent, 
5 do wer and riches. ; | 

of (Y) It was beſieged by Salmanaſar, and alone reſiſted 
r the united fleets of the Aſſyrians and Phoenicians ; a 
4 circuniſtance which greatly heightened its pride. 

% Nabuchodonolor laid ſiege to Tyre, at the time 
r WE thit Ithobalus was king of that city; but did not take it 
n till thirteen years after. But before it was conquered, 
. the inhabitants had retired, with moſt of their effects, 
7 into a neighbouring iſland, where they built a new city. 
oy The old one was razed to the very foundations, and has 
4. lince been no more than a village, known by the name 
1 of Palæ. Tyrus, or Ancient Tyre: but the new one roſe 

to greater power than ever, | 
lt was in this great and flouriſhing condition, when 
. Alexander beſieged and took it. And here begins the 
= ſcventy years obſcurity and oblivion, in which it was to 
1 lie, according to Iſaiah. It was indeed ſoon repaired, 
it becauſe the Sidonians, who entered the city with Alex- 
K. ander's army, ſaved fifteen thouſand of their citizens 
ih (as was before obſerved) who, after their return, applied 
Wh themſelves to traffick, and repaired the ruins of their 
1 | country with incredible application ; beſides which, the 
ws women and children, who had been ſent to Carthage, 
r and lodged in a place of ſafety, returned to it at the ſame 
A time. But Tyre was confined to the ifland in which it 
— ſtood. Its trade extended no farther than the neighbour- 


ing cities, and it had loſt the empire of the ſea. And 

when, eighteen years after, Antigonus beſieged it with 
ARS a ſtrong 

) A, M. 2992. Ant. J. C. 1712. Joſeph. Antiq. l. viii. c. 3. 

5) A. M. 3285. Ant, J. C. 719. Ibid. 1. in. e. 14. 

{11 A. M. 3432. Ant. J. C. 572. Ibid, I. 1. x, c. 12. 
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a ſtrong fleet, we do not find that the Tyrians had auy ner a 
maritime forces to oppoſe him. This ſecond ſicge, or 101 
which reduced it a ſecond time to captivity, plunged it 1. 
into the ſtate of oblivion from which it endeavoured to by he 
extricate itſelf; and this oblivion continued the exad again 
time foretold by Iſaiah. : Jeruſ 
This term of years being expired, Tyre recovered its Ve 
former credit; and, at the ſame time, reſumed its He, 
former vices ; till at laſt, converted by the preaching of with 
the goſpel, it became a holy and religious city. The ſatisfy 
ſacred writings acquaint us with part of theſe revolutions, uvity, 
and this is what we are now to ſhow. = ſellin; 
(„)] Tyre, before the captivity of the Jews in Babylon, IM their 
was conſidered as one of the moſt ancient and fourithing A oh 
Cities of the world. Its induſtry and very advantage- his te! 
ous fitvation had raiſed it to the ſovereignty of the ſeas, the te 
and made it the centre of all the trade in the univerſe, (3) 
From the extreme parts of Arabia, Perſia, and India, am 
to the moſt remote weſtern coaſts ; from Scythia, and the her, b 
northern countries, to Egypt, Ethiopia, and the ſouthern Wl her w 
countries; all nations contributed to the increaſe of it; broug] 
riches, ſplendour, and power. Not only the ſeveral e oe 
things uſeful and neceſſary to ſociety, which thoſe vari- that © 
ous regions produced; but whatever they had of a rare, Pe 
curious, magnificent, or precious kind, and beſt adapted merch 
to the ſupport of luxury and pride ; all theſe, I ſay, were to the 
brought to its markets. And Tyre, on the other ſide, elther 
as from a common ſource, diſperſed this varied abun- (z) 
dance over all kingdoms, and infected them with its teach t 
corrupt manners, by inſpiring mankmd. with a love for . 
eaſe, vanity, luxury, and voluptuouſneſs. ales; 
(s) A long, uninterrupted ſeries of proſperities had men, 
ſwelled the pride of Tyre. She delighted to conſide the pre 
| herſelf as the queen of cities; a queen "whoſe head 5 But 
adorned with a diadem ; whoſe correſpondents are illul pared 
trious princes ; whoſe rich traders diſpute for ſuperiority 
with kings: who ſees every maritime power, 9 a5 (t) Ex 
Kr . 4+ 7. 
(r) Ezek, xxvi. and xxvii. throughout. Ezek. xxvii. 4—25, F WA 


} 


G) Ezek. xxvVi. 1. xxvii. 31 4, 25—329. 33s 
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her allies or dependents; and who made herſelf neceſſary 
or formidable to all nations. 


aur 
pl 


u Tyre had now filled up the meaſure of her iniquity, 
10 by her impiety againſt God, and her barbarity exerciſed 
20 againſt his people. She had rejoiced over the ruins of 
Jeruſalem, in the inſulting words following. (7) Behold 
| + en the gates of this fo populous city are broken down. 
iH, inhabitants ſhall came to me, and I will enrich myſel 
mm %% her ſpoils, now ſhe is laid waſte. (u) She was not 
The ſatisfied with having reduced the Jews to a ſtate of cap- 
ons, uvity, notwithſtanding the alliance between them; with 
eeling them to the Gentiles, and delivering them up to 
lon: their moſt cruel enemies: (x) She likewiſe had ſeiſed 
hing upon the inheritance of the Lord, and carried away from 
age. his temple the molt precious things, to enrich therewith 
ſo the W of her idols. | 
. () his profanation and cruelty drew down the venge- 
ndia, ance of God upon Tyre. God is reſolved to deſtroy 
J the her, becauſe ſhe relied ſo much upon her own ſtrength, 
her her wiſdom, her riches, and her alliances. He therefore 
f it; brought againſt her Nabuchodonoſor, that king of kings, 
1. to overflow her with his mighty hoſts, as with waters 
1 that overſpread their banks, in order to demoliſh her 
rare, ramparts, to ruin her proud palaces, to deliver up her 
aptel merchandiſes and treaſures to the ſoldier, and to raze Tyre 
were to the very foundations, after having ſet fire to it, and 
+ ſide, either extirpated or diſperſed all its inhabitants. 
Re (z) By tits ſo unexpected a fall, the Almighty will 
4 i teach the aſtoniſhed nations, that he more evidently diſ- 
ve for plays his providence by the moſt incredible revolutions of 
Eſtates; and that his will only directs the enterpriſes of 
5 hat men, and guides them as he pleaſes, in order to humble 
ſider the proud. : 
ead 1 But Tyre, after ſhe had recovered her loſſes, and re- 
ill. paired her ruins, forgot her former ſtate of humiliation, 
riority | 8 | and 
ther Þ (t) Ezek. xxvii. 2, (u) Joel iii, 2—8. Amos i. 9, 10. (x) Joel iii. 


het 


=. +. Amos i. 9, 10. (y) Jerem. xlvii 6. E i 
I . xlvii. 2. 6. zek. XXV1, 3— 12, 
. 2 18 34. (=) Ezek. xxvi. 15. 18. and xxvil. 33. 36. 
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and the guilt which had reduced her to it. (a) She {til girdle 
was puffed up with the glory of poſſeſſing the empire of the ſe 
the ſea; of being the ſeat of univerſal commerce; of force 
giving birth to the moſt famous colonies; of having ſerved 
within her walls merchants, whoſe credit, riches, and Ty 
ſplendour, equalled them to the princes and great men gf as a | 
the earth; (5) of being governed by a monarch, who if girdle, 
might juitly be entitled god of the ſea ; of tracing back mean 
her origin to the moſt remote antiquity; of having ac- , to 
quired, by a long ſeries of ages, a kind of eternity; and emp! 
ot having a right to promiſe herſelf another ſuch eternity drag a 
in times to come. Tb : prove 
c) But ſince this city, corrupted by pride, by avarice WW makin 
and luxury, has not profited by the firit leſſon which God i of enri 
had given her, in the perſon of the king of Babylon ; and 0% 
that, after being oppreſſed by all the forces of the Eaſt, N prophe 
ſhe ſtill would not learn to confide no longer in the falls that al 
and imaginary ſupports of her own greatneſs: (4) God ward « 
foretels her another chaſtiſement, which he will ſend prepare 
upon her from the Weſt, near 400 years after the firſt. ¶ before 
0 Her deſtruction will come from Chittim, that is, {WW ought | 


Macedonia; from a kingdom ſo weak and obſcure, that WW which 


. 


it had been deſpiſed a few years before; a kingdom iſ the mo 


whence ſhe could never have expected ſuch, a blow. more e 
Tyre, poſſeſſed with an opinion of her own wiſdom, ani city. 
proud of her flects, of her immenſe riches, which ſo WMcxilted, 
heaped up as mire in the ſtreets, and alſo protected by the Wwhole « 
whole power of the Perſian empire, does not imagine [\: milies, 
has any thing to fear from thoſe new enemies, who being many c 
ſituated at a great diſtance from her, without either money, iſWielcts, 
ſtrength, or reputation; having neither harbours not oer he 
ſhips, and being quite unſkilled in navigation; cannd lied tl 
therefore, as ſhe imagines, annoy her with their land eging 
forces. (/ Tyre looks upon herſelf as impregnab\s 
becauſe ſhe is defended by lofty fortifications, and {ur 


\ 
rounded on all fides by the fea as with a moat and! 0 Ifa 


* los * Beo. 
| | girdle ant; thi 
(a) Iſa. xxiii. 3, 4. 7. 8. 12. (3) Ezek. xxviii. 2. (c) Iſa. xxiii. . Hrians 


(4) Ibid. xxijj, It, 12, 13. (e) 1 Maccab. i. 1. Zech. ix. 2.5 iecll i th 
Y) Ia. xxiij, 10, 11. 13. e towers 
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il virdle : nevertheleſs Alexander, by filling up the arm of 
» of the ſea which ſeparates her from the continent, will 
of force off her girdle, and demoliſh thoſe ramparts which 
ing ſerved her as a ſecond encloſure. 
and Tyre, thus diſpoſſeſſed of her dignity as queen and 
n of as a free city, boaſting no more her diadem nor her 
ho girdle, will be reduced, during: ſeventy years, to the 
Zack mean condition of a ſlave. (g) The Lord hath purpoſed 
ac- Wi it, 4% ftain the pride A all glory, and to bring into con- 
and tempt all the honourable ' of the earth. (h) Her fall will 
nity drag after it the ruin of trade in general, and ſhe will 
prove to all cities a ſubject of ſorrow and groans, by 
arice making them loſe the preſent means and the future hopes 
God WR of enriching themſelves. 
and (i To prove, in a ſenſible manner, to Tyre, that the 
Fait, prophecy concerning her ruin, is not incredible, and 
falſe that all the ſtrength and wiſdom of man can no ways 
God ward off or ſuſpend the puniſhment; which God has. 


ſend prepared for the pride and the abuſe of riches, Iſaiah ſets 
firſt. before her the example of Babylon, whoſe deſtruction 
at is, ought to have been an example to her. * This city, in 
which Nimrod laid the foundations of his empire, was 


odom che moſt ancient, the moſt populous, and embelithed with 
blow, more edifices, both publick and private, than any other 
„ and city. She was the capital of the firſt empire that ever 
% ſb: Nexiſted, and was founded, in order to command over the 
by the whole earth, which ſeemed to be inhabited only by fa- 

ne (he milies, which ſhe had brought forth and ſent out as ſo 
being many colonies, whoſe common parent ſhe was. Never- 
none), ihelcts, ſays the 9 ſhe is no more, neither Babylon 
rs not Hor her empire. he citizens of Babylon had multi- 
cannot lied their ramparts and citadels, to render even the be- 
r land ieging it impracticable. The inhabitants had raiſed 
-nable OY kr e = pompous 
* 60 Ia. Kii. 9. () Ibid. ver. 2. 11. 14. (5) Ibid. ver. 23, 4. 

3 * Be | * . . 
„ eee 
Xii. 1Þ yrians founded it for them that For your ' ſtrength is laid waſte, 

ix. 2. %% the wilderneſs : They ſet u Iſa. xxxXilj, 13, 14. 


wc towers thereof, they raiſed up the 
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pompous palaces, to make their names immortal; but all 
theſe fortifications were but as ſo many dens, in the eyes 
of Providence, for wild beaſts to dwell in; and theſe 
edifices were doomed to fall to duſt, or elſe ſink to 
humble cottages. 

After ſo ſignal an example, continues the prophet, 
ſhall Tyre, which 1s ſo much inferior to Babylon in many 
reſpects, dare to hope that the menaces pronounced by 
heaven againſt her, viz. to deprive her of the empire of 
the ſea, and deſtroy her fleets, will not be fulfilled ? 

(+) To make her the more ſtrongly. ſenſible how 
much ſhe has abuſed her proſperity, God will reduce her 
to a ſtate of humiliation and oblivion during three ſcore 
and ten years. (1) But after this ſeaſon of obſcurity, 
ſhe will again endeavour to appear with the air of an 
harlot, whoſe charms and artifices ſhe ſhall aſſume; 
ſhe will employ her utmoſt endeavours to corrupt youth, 
and ſooth their pafſions. To promote her commerce, 
ſhe will uſe fraud, deceit, and the moſt inſidioys. arts, 
She will viſit every part of the world, to collect the moſt 
rare and moſt delicious products of every .country; to 
inſpire the various nations of the univerſe with a love and 
admiration for ſuperfluities and ſplendour , and fill them 
with an averſion for the . of their 
ancient manners. And ſhe will ſet every engine. at 
work, to renew her ancient treaties; to recover the con- 
fidence of her former correſpondents; and to compenſate, 
by a ſpeedy abundance, the ſterility of ſeventy years. 

(mn) Thus, in proportion as the Almighty ſhall give 
Tyre an opportunity of recovering her trade and credit, 
ſhe ſhall return to her former ſhameful traffick, which 
God had ruined, by ſtripping her of the great poſſeſſions 
ſhe had applied to ſuch pernicious uſes. 

() But at laſt, Tyre, converted by the goſpel, ſhall 
no more be a ſcandal and a ſtumbling- block to nations 
She ſhall no longer ſacrifice her labour to the idolatry d 
| eee e wealth 

(e) Ibid. ver. 16, 
(I) Ibid, ver. 18, 
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| vealth, but to the worſhip of the Lord, and 
tl 
of thoſe that ſerve him. She ſhall no ace hog oh 


by riches barren and uſeleſs by detaining them, but ſhall 
a ſcatter them, like fruitful feed, from the bands of be 
a =_ 3 the goſpel. | x 
, ne o 's eſigns, in the prophecies ju it 
m is to give us a juſt idea of a traffic ELIOT: 
» is avarice, and whoſe fruits are pleaſures, vanity, and im- 
* morality. Mankind look upon cities enriched with 
commerce like that of Tyre (and it is the ſame with 
_ NEC perſons) as happier than any other ; as worthy of 
ben CME and as fit (from their induſtry, labour, and he 
oo ſucceſs of their applications and conduct) to be propoſed 
i, i as patterns for the reſt to copy after: But God, on the 
i 2 exhibits them to us under the ſhameful image 
e e 5 wp EN. virtue; as a woman, what 
my o ſeduce and corrupt youth; 
rs ſooths the paſſions and flatters he . Fee 
ns, arena and every. ſentiment of honour; and who 2 
n Wy uns trom her countenance every characteriſtick of 
0 i altity, glories in ignominy. We are not to infer from 
23 ence, that traffick is finful in itſelf; but we ſhould ſepa 
ae = rom the ellential foundation of trade, which is Faſt, 
der ebe ul Ra rightly uſed, the paſſions of men 4 e 
„ my and by that means pervert the order and 
r yre, converted to Chriſtianity, teaches mer- 
nur, i. an what manner they are to carry on their traffick, 
the uſes to which they ought to apply their profits, f 
| cive i FN 1 8 
credit, : 
which 
eſſions 
„ ſhall 
ations 
latry d 


wealth, 
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DON & 
Sect. VII. Darius writes a ſecond letter to ALX. 40 1 
AN DER. fourney of the latter to Feruſalem. The % 1 
honour he pays to JaDDuUs the high-prieft, He is « te 
ſhewn . prophecies of DANIEL which relate to hin- * 
ſelf. The king grants great privileges to the Jeu, « 1 
but refuſes them ta the Samaritans. Fe bęſieges ani a 10 
takes Gaza, enters Egypt, and ſubdues that country, Dail 
He there lays the foundations of Alexandria, then gr 80 


into Lybia, where he viſits the temple of Fupiler (þ 
Ammon, and cauſes mug 1 f to be declared the fon of that Bent 


god. Flis return into Egypt. done 
() W HILST Alexander was carrying on the bete 
| ſiege of Tyre, he had received a ſecond letter other 
from Darius, who at laſt gave him the title of king, hood 
« He offered him ten thouſand talents (thirty millions) with 
« as a ranſom for the captive princeſſes, and his daughter ander 
« Statira in marriage, with all the country he had con- ſend 
„ quered as far as the Euphrates. Darius hinted to him ſent 
« the inconſtancy of fortune; and deſcribed, in the mol and f 
« pompous terms, the numberleſs troops who were {til The: 
© under his command. Could he (Alexander) think, they 


« that it was ſo very eaſy to croſs the Euphrates, the 4 ad 
« Tygris, the Araxes, and the Hydaſpes, which were other 
« ſo many bulwarks to the Perſian empire? That he of fid 
« ſhould not be always ſhut up between rocks and paſſes: ackno 
% That they ought both to appear in a plain, and th did nc 
« then Alexander would be aſhamed to come before hin with « 
« with only a handful of men.” The king hereupn WF thouſa 
ſummoned a council, in which Parmenio was of opinion Wi places 
that he ought to accept of thoſe offers, declaring he him. may | 
ſelf would agree to them, were he Alexander. An words, 
would I, replied Alexander, zwere I Parmenio. He ther the c: 
fore returned the following anſwer : © "That he did n the je 
« want the money Darius offered him: That it did nv 


« become Darius to offer a thing he no longer poſſeſs Vo! 
N | f « of 


(%) Plut. in Alex, p. 681. Quint. Curt. I. iv. c. 5. Arrian. l. ü 
P · 101. I — ; 
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« gr to pretend to diſtribute what he had entirely loſt. 


* „That in caſe he was the only perſon who did not know 
The « which of them was ſuperior, a battle would ſoon de- 
? 15 „ termine it. That he ſhould not think to intimidate 
in. „ with rivers, a man who had croſſed fo many ſeas, 
fun „That to whatſoever place he might find it proper to 
and « retire, Alexander would not fail to find him out.“ 
wry, Darius, upon receiving this anſwer, | loſt all hopes of an 
gies accommodation, and prepared again for war, | 

1 ) From Tyre Alexander marched to Jeruſalem, 
that 


firmly reſolved to ſhow it no more favour than he had 


ans were ſo much employed in traffick, that they quite 
neglected huſbandry, and brought moſt of their corn and 
other proviſions from the countries in their netghbour- 
hood. () Galilea, Samaria, and Judea furniſhed them 


| the 
letter 


king, 


lions) with the greateſt quantities. At the ſame time that Alex- 
1ghtet ander laid ſiege to their city, he himſelf was obliged te 
| con- ſend for proviſions from thoſe countries: He therefore 
o him ſent commiſſaries to ſummon the inhabitants to ſubmit, 
my and furniſh his army with whatever they might want. 
re ſh 


The Jews, however, deſired to be excuſed, alledging, that 


think, WW they had taken an oath of fidelity to Darius; andperſifted 

es, de in anſwering, that they would never acknowledge any 

= other ſovereign as long as he was living: a rare example 
at he 


of fidelity, and worthy of the only people who in that age 
acknowledged the true God! The Samaritans, however, 
did not imitate them in this particular; for they fubmitted 


ales: 
nd that 


re him with chearfulneſs to Alexander, and even ſent him eight 

reupag thouſand men, te ſerve at the 9 5 of Tyre and in other 

e places. For the better underſtanding of what follows, it 
e him. 


may be neceſſary for us to preſent the reader in few 
words, with the ſ. * of the Samaritans at that time, and 
the cauſe of the ſtrong antipathy between them and 


And 
e then 


did nag che Jews. | 

did nd WE Nenn 1 | 

oſſeſſeh Vorl. M:! E dN Hob A JT obſavwt 
10 0 


-(2) Joſeph, Antiq. l. B. o () % Ui. 20. 


rrlan. l 


done the former city; and for this reaſon. The Tyri- 
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Sect. VII. Darivs writes a ſecond letter to AL xx. 
AxpER. Journey of the latter to Ferufalem. Tit 
honour he pays to Jappus the high-prieft, He i 
ſhewn thoſe prophecies of DANIEL which relate to hin- 
ſelf. The king grants great privileges to the Ten, 
but refuſes them ta the Samaritans. Fe beſieges and 
takes Gaza, enters Egypt, and ſubdues that country, 
He there lays the foundations of Alexandriu, then gibt 
into Lybia, where he viſits the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon, and cauſes —_— to be declared the fon of that 
god. His return into Egypt. 


0 \ \ 7 HILST Alexander was carrying on the 
( ſiege of Tyre, he had received 1 letter 
from Darius, who at laſt gave him the title of king, 
« He offered him ten thouſand talents (thirty millions 
« asa ranſom for the captive princeſſes, and his daughter 
« Statira in marriage, with all the country he had con- 
« quered as far as the Euphrates. Darius hinted to him 
t the inconſtancy of fortune; and deſcribed, in the mok 
« pompous terms, the numberleſs troops who were [| 
under his command. Could he (Alexander) think 
« that it was ſo very eaſy to croſs the Euphrates, the 
« 'Tyegris, the Araxes, and the Hydaſpes, which weress 
« ſo many bulwarks to the Perſian empire? That he 
« ſhould not be always ſhut up between rocks and paſſe: 
„That they ought both to appear in a plain, and tht 
« then Alexander would be aſhamed to come before hin 
« with only a handful of men.” The king hereupo 
ſummoned a council, in which Parmenio was of opinion, 
that he ought to accept of thoſe offers, declaring he him. 
ſelf would agree to them, were he Alexander. 4! | 
would I, replied Alexander, were I Parments. 
fore returned the following anſwer : © That he did 10 
« want the money Darius offered him: That it did wt 


« become Darius to offer a thing he no longer poſſelts 
| | . « (f 


(%) Flut. in Alex, p. 68s, Quint. Curt. 1, iv. c. 5. Arrian, l l 
p. 101. 208 


He ther- 
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t or to pretend to diſtribute what he had entircly loſt. 


'x- WE «© That in caſe he was the only perſon who aid not know 


The « which of them was ſuperior, a battle would ſoon de- 
e 15 « termine it. That he ſhould not think to intimidate 
im- „ with rivers, a man who had croſſed ſo many ſeas, 
eus, « That to whatſoever place he might find it proper to 
and « retire, Alexander would not fail to find him out.“ 
ty. Darius, upon receiving this anſwer, loſt all hopes of an 
$906 accommodation, and prepared again for war. 

2 () From Tyre Alexander marched to Jerufalem, 
that 


firmly reſolved to ſhow it no more favour than he had 
done the former city ; and for this reaſon. The Tyri- 
ans were ſo much employed in trathck, that they quite 
neglected huſbandry, and brought moſt of their corn and 
letter other proviſions from the countries in their neighbour- 
king. . hood. (7) Galilea, Samaria, and Judea furniſhed them 
hons with the greateſt quantities. At the ſame time that Alex- 


1 the 


1ghter ander laid ſiege to their city, he himſelf was obliged ts 
con. ſend for proviſions from thoſe countries: He therefore 
0 us ſent commiſſaries to ſummon the inhabitants to ſubmit, 
e mo 


and furniſh his army with whatever they might want. 


re fal The Jews, however, deſired to be excuſed, alledging, that 
think, they had taken an oath of fidelity to Darius; andperſiſted 
es, the in anſwering, that they would never acknowledge any 
were z 


other ſovereign as long as he was living: a rare example 


hat he of fidelity, and worthy of the only people who in that age 
paſtes: WW acknowledged the true God! The Samaritans, however, 
nd that BS did not imitate them in this particular; for they fubmitted 
re hin with chearfulneſs to Alexander, and even ſent him eight 
ereupaßßzg thouſand men, to ſerve at the ſiege of Tyre and in other 
pio places. For the better underſtanding of what follows, it 
he him. may be neceſſary for us to preſent the reader in feu 
Anl | words, with the ſ. * of the Samaritans at that time, and 


e ther 
did nd 
did 10 

ooſſeſſc 


« of 


the cauſe of the ſtrong antipathy between them and 
the Jews. Was W | 

Voi. M: tongs ale 1 bo Jobſawd 

(2) Joſeph, Antig. l. B. „ W (2) 40 Ai. 20. 


rrian. | . 


1 
1 
5 
0 


than 
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I obſerved * elſewhere, that the Samaritans did not 


deſcend from the Iſraelites, but were a colony of idolaters, 


taken from the countries on the other {ide of the Euplua— 
tes, whom Aſaraddon, king of the Aſſyrians, had ſent t 
inhabit the cities of Samaria, after the ruin of the kingdom 
of the ten tribes. Theſe people, who were called Cut hi, 
blended the worſhip of the God of Iſrael with that of 
their idols; and on ail occaſions diſcovered an enmity to 
the Jews. This hatred was much.{tronger after the re- 
turn of the Jews from-the Babylomih captivity, before 
andafter the reitoration of the temple. 

Notwithſtanding the reformation which the holy man 
Nehemiah had wrought in Jeruſalem, with regard to the 
marrying of ſtrange or foreign women, the evil had 
ſpread ſo far, that the high-pricit's houſe, which ouglit to 
have been preſerved more than any other from theſe 
criminal mixtures, was ' itſelf - polluted with them. 
() One of the ſons of Jchoida the high priett, whom 


Joſephus calls Manaſſes, had married the daughter of 


Sanahallat the Horonite ; and many more had followed 


his example. But Nchemiah, zealous for the law of 


God which was fo ſhamefully violated, .commanded, 


without exception, all who had married ſtrange women, 


either to put them away immediately or depart the coun- 
try. (5 Manailes choſe.to go into baniſhment rather 

| eparate himſelf from his wife, and accordingly 
withdrew to Samaria, whither he was followed by great 
numbers as rebellious as himſelſ; he there ſettled them 
under the protection of Sanaballat, his father-in-law, who 
was governour of that count. 3 

Ihe latter. obtained of Darius Nothus (whom probably 
the war which broke out between Egypt and Perſia had 
forced into Phœnicia) leave to build on mount Garazim, 
near Samaria, a temple like that of Jeryſalem, and to 
.appoint Manaſſes, his fon-in-law, prieſt thereof. From 
that time, Samaria became the aſylum of all the malcon- 


3 1 Jeu 
(*) 2 Eſd. xlii. 28. () Joſeph, Antiquit. 
* Vol. II. of the Aſſyrian, 
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tents of Judea. And it wastthis raiſed the hatred of the 
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* Jews againſt the Samaritans 0 its greateſt height, when 
95 they jaw that the latter, notwithſtanding the expreſs pro- | 
n hibition of the law, which fixed the tolemn worſhip of \ 
0 the God of Iſrael in the city of Jerulalein, had neyer- ; 
in theleſs raiſed altar againſt altar, and temple againſt tem- 
el, ple, and refuged all who fled from Jerufalem, to ſcreen 1 
ol themſelves from the punithment which would have been | 
to inflicted on them for violating the law. * 
re- Such was the ſtate of Judea, when Alexander laid ſiege l 
Ore to Tyre. The Samaritans, as we before oblerved, had { 
ſent hin a conſiderable body of troops; whereas the Jews | 
gan thought they could not ſubmit to him, as long as Darius, 
the to whom they had, taken an oath of allegiance, ſhould 
had be alive. | | 
t to Alexander, being little uſed to ſuch an anſwer, parti- x 
hele cularly after he had obtained fo many victories, and q 
em. thinking that all things ought to bow before him, reſolved : 
nom the inſtant he had conquered Tyre, to march againſt the þ 
r of Jews, and puniſh their diſobedience as rigorouſly as he | 
Wed had done that of the Tyrians. ORR C 
W ol In this imminent danger, Jaddus, the high-prieſt, who ö 
ided, governed under the Perſians, ſeeing himſelt expoſed with ; 
men, all the inhabitants, to the Wrath of the congqueror, had 1 
oun- | recourſe to the protection of the Almighty, gave ordcrs [ | 
ather tor the offering up publick prayers to implore his aſlilt- 11 
ingly ance, and made ſacrifices. The night after, God ap- 1 
great peared to him in a dream, and bid him, «„ To cauſe 
them flowers to be ſcattered up and down the city; to ſet 
, Who open all the gates, and go, cloathed in his pontifical 
* robes, with all the prieſts dreſſed alſo in their veſtments, 
)bably * and all the reſt clothed in white, to meet Alexander, 
ja had * and not to fear any evil from that king, inaſmuch. as 
razim, * he would protect them.“ This command was PUNC= 
and to tually obeyed ? and accordingly this auguſt proceſſion, 
From the very day after, marched out of the city to an eminence 
jalcon- called & Sapha, whence there was a view of all he plain, 
of the as well as of the temple and city of Jeruſalem. Here the 
Jews whole'proceffion waited the arrival of Alexander. 


F 2 The 


* The Hebrew word Sapha figniffes te ii ſcover from far, as fi em @ 
Wer vr centry-box, 


1-0 THO HIS TOR 

The Syrians and Phoenicians, who were in his army, 
were perſuaded that the wrath of this prince was ſo great, 
that he would certainly puniſh the high-prieſt after an 
exemplary manner, and deſtroy that city in the ſame 
manner as he had done Tyre; and fluſhed with joy upon 
that account, they waited in expectation of glutting their 
eyes with the calamities.of a people to whom they bore 
a mortal hatred. As ſoon as the Jews heard of the king's 
approach, they ſet out to meet him with all the pomp 
before deſcribed. Alexander was ſtruck at the ſight of 
the high-prieſt, in whoſe mitre and forehead a golded 

late was fixed, on which the fame of God was written, 

he moment the king perceived the high-prieſt, he ad- 
vanced towards him with an air of the moit profound 
reſpect; bowed his body, adored the auguſt name upon 
his front, and ſaluted him who wore it with a religious 
veneration. Then the 2 ſurrounding Alexander, 

raiſed their voices to with him every kind of proſperity, 
All the ſpectators were ſeiſed with inexpreſſible ſurpriſe; 


they could ſcarce believe their eyes; and did not know 


how. to account for a fight ſo contrary to their expecta- 
tion, and ſo vaſtly improbable. f 

Parmenio, who could not yet recover from his aſto- 
niſhment, aſked the king how it came to paſs that he, 
who was adored by every one, adored the high - prieſt of 
the Jews. © 1 do not (replied Alexander) adore the 
„ high-prieſt, but God whoſe miniſter he is; for whillt 
« ] was at Dia in Macedonia {my mind wholly fixed on 
«« the great deſign of the Perſian war) as J was revolv- 
« ing the methods how to conquer Aſia, this very man, 
„ qrefled in the fame robes, appeared to me in a dream; 
% exhorted me to baniſh every fear, bid me croſs the 
« Helleſpont boldly ; and aſſured me that God would 
« march at the head of my army, and give me the vicory 
% ver that of the Perſians.* Alexander added, that the 
inſtant he ſaw this prieſt, he knew him by his habit, hs 
Rature, his hair, and his face, to be the ſame perſon whom 


he 
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, ne had ſeen at Dia; that he was firmly perſuaded, it was 
t by the command, and under the immediate conduct of 
n heaven, that he had undertaken this war; that he was 
2 ſure he ſhould overcome Darius hereafter, and deſtroy the 
\n © cmpire of the Perſians ; and that this was the reaſon why 
ir he adored this God in the perſon of his prieſt. Alex- 
_ ander, after having thus anſwered Parmenio, embraced the 
8 high-prieſt, and all his brethren; then walking in the 
. | | 

np midlit of them, he arrived at Jeruſalem, where he offered 
of ſacrifices to God, in che temple, after the manner pre- 
led ſcribed to him by the high- prieſt. | 

"% The high-prieſt, afterwards, ſnewed him thoſe paſſages 
40. in the prophecy of Daniel, which are ſpoken of that 
10 monarch, I ſhall here give an extract of them, to ſhow 
bon how conſpicuouſly the moſt diſtant events are preſent to 


the Creator. | 


der, (F) God manifeſts by the prophecy. of Daniel, that 
ach. grandeur, empire, and glory, are his; that he beſtows 
iſe; them on whomioever he pleaſes, and withdraws them, in 
ben like manner, to punith the abuſe of them; that his 
9 wiſdom and power ſolely determine the courſe of events 
in all ages; (4) that he changes, by the mere effect of 
he his will, the whole face of human affairs; that he ſets up 
t he, new kingdoms, overthrows the ancient ones, and effaces 
& of them, even to the very footſteps of them, with the ſame 
\ the eale as the wind carries off the ſmalleſt chaF from the 
vhilt threſhing- floor. 
ed on (x) God's deſign, in ſubjecting ſtates to ſuch aſtoniſh- 
voly- ing revolutions, is to teach men, that they are in his | 
__ preſence. as nothing; that he alone is the molt high, the 
eam; eternal king, the ſovereign arbiter; who acts as he pleaſes, 
ſs the with ſupreme power, both in heaven and in earth. 
wil ) For the putting this delign in execution, the prophet 
ion ſces an augult council, in which the angels being ap- 
hat the pointed as ſpectators and overſeers of governments and 
dit, his kings, enquire into the uſe which theſe make of the 
whom authority that heaven entruſted them with, in quality of 
he 3 . his 


(t) Dan. ii, 20, 21, 37. (#) Ibid. ver. 35. (x) Dan. iv, 
33» 39. (y) Ibid, ver. 14. ; $+ | 1. 32) 34, 
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his miniſters; and when they abule it, theſe * ſpirits; 

zealous for the giory of their ſovereign, beſecch God i) 
puniſh their nuitice and ingratitude z and to humble 

their pride by ah ing them from the throne, and rail: 3 
to 2 the wolt » 50 Q among mankind. 

(2; God, to take thele np ortant truths ſtill more 
feriible, thows 5 ante four dreaitiul bealts who rife from 
a va{t-fea, in Which the four winds combat together with 
fury ; and, under theſe ſymbols, he repreſents to the pro- 
Phet the origin, the characterilticks, and tall of the four 
great empires, Which are to govern the whole world ſuc- 
cel iiwely. A dreadful, but too real image! For, empires 
Fife out of noiſe and confuſion: they ſubſiſt in blood and 
flaughter ; ; thes Y exerciſe their power with violence and 
erucity ; they: think it glorious to carry terrour and deſo- 
e into all places ; but yet, in ſpite of their utmoſt 

forts, they are ſubject to continual e and un- 
Forefocr deſtruction. | 

(a) The prophet then relates more particularly the 
character ot each of theſe empires. After having le- 
preſented the empire of the Babylonians under the image 
of a lioneſs,” and that of the Medes and Perſians under 
the form of a bear greedy of prey, he draws the picture 
of the Grecian monarchy, by preſenting us with ſuch of - 
its charackeriſticks, as it is more immedia: cly known by. 
Under the iinage of a ſpotted leopard, with four heads 
and four wings, he ſhadows Alexander, intermixed 
with good and bad qualities; rah and impetuc 18 
in his reſolutions, rapid in his conquetts; flying wich 
the ſwitutcſs of a bird of prey, rather than marching 
with the weight of an army, laden with the Whole qu 
page of war; [upported by the valour and capacity of 
bs gencrais, four of whom, after having aftiited him in. 
5 his empire, divide it among themſelves. 

(%) To this picture the prophet adds elſewhere new 
touches. He caumerates the order of the ſucceſſion ©: 
OT 1 


F E bid, vii. 2, 3. 2 Ibid. ver. à, 5, 6. ( Dan. xi. 2. 
It rat at the deſire of theje angels, that Nabucbadangſer 11 4 
on thi e fecicty 7 51 ＋ {6 ticrd with TUE % be. Lb Se 
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the kings of Perſia; he declares, in precife terms, that 
aficr the three firſt kings, viz. Cyrus, Cambyſes, and 
Darius, a fourth monarch will ariſe, who is Xerxes ; 
and that he will execed all his predeceflors in power and 


in riches; that this prince, puffed with the idea of his 


own grandeur, which ſhall have roſe to its higheſt pitch, 
will aſſemble all the people in his boundlefs dominion, 
and lead them to the conqueſt of Greece. But as the 
prophet takes notice only of the march of this multitude, 
and does not tell us what ſucceſs, they met with, he 
thereby gives us pretty clearly to underſtand, that Xerxes, 
a ſoft, injudicious, and fearful-prinee, will not have the 
leait ſucceſs in any of his projects. | 
() On the contrary, from among the Greeks in 
queſtion, attacked unſucceſsfully by the Perſians, there 
will ariſe a king of a genius and turn of mind quite dif- 
ferent from that of Xerxes; and this is Alexander the 
Great. He ſhall be a bold, valiant monarch ; he ſhall 
ſucceed in all hisenterprifes; he ſhall extend his dominion 


far and wide, and ſhall eſtabliſh an irreſiſtable power on 


the ruins of the vanquiſhed nations: But at a time when 
he ſhall imagine himſelf to be moſt firmly ſeated on the 
throne, he ſhall lofe his life, with the regal dignity, and 
not leave any poſterity to ſuccecd him in it. This new 


monarchy, loling oh a ſudden the ſplendour and power 


for Which it was fo renowned under Alexander, ſhall di- 


vide 1ifelf towards the four winds of heaven. From its 


runs there {hall ariſe not only four great kingdoms, Egypt, 
Syria, Aſia Minor, and Macedon, but alſo ſeveral other 
foreigners, or Barbarians ſhall uſurp its provinces, and 

form kingdoms out of theſe. 
4 In fine, in the eighth chapter, the prophet com- 
plates the deſcription in {till ſtronger colours, the cha- 
racter, the battles, the ſeries of ſucceſſes, the rife and fall 
ol theſe two rival empires. By the image he gives of a 
powerful ram, having two horns of an unequal length, 
he declares that the tirſt of theſe empires ſhall be com- 
F 4 poſed 

(e) Dan, ver, 3, 4. (4) Ibid. viii. | 
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-b{& in the, union of theſe two nations; that the Perſians | 


they ſhall have a ſeries of conqueſts, without mecung 
with any oppoſition; that they ſhall firit extend then to- 


Arabia; but that they thall not invade the nations of | 


Perſians; that it will be headed by a warrior famous | 


of his dominions; that it ſhall. advance towards this 


| ſtrength, ſhall be ſnatched from it; and then there will | 
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poſed of Perfians and Medes; that its ſtrength ſhall con. 


mall neyertheleſs exceed the Medes in authority; that , 


wards the weſt, by ſubduing the Lydians, the provinces f 
of Aſia Minor, and "Thrace; that they ſhall afterwards 
turn their arms towards the north, in order to {ubdue | 
part of Scythia, and the nations bordering on the Caſpian } 
ſca; in fine, that they ſhall endeavour to enlarge their | 
dominions towards the ſouth, by ſubjecting Egypt and 


the eaſt. | | | 

The monarchy of the Greeks is afterwards exhibited | 
to Daniel, under the ſymbol of a he-goat of prodigious | 
ſize; he perceives that the Macedonian army will march | 
from the weſt, in order to invade the empire of the | 


for his power and glory; that it will take immenſe | 
marches in queſt of the enemy, even in the very heart 


enemy with ſuch rapidity, that it will ſeem only to {kim | 
the ground; that it will give this empire its mortal 
wound; entirely ſubvert it by repeated victories, and de- 
ſtroy the double power of the Perſians and Medes; du- | 
ring which not one monarch, whether its ally or neigh- | 
bour, ſhall give it the leaſt ſuccour. | 

But as ſoon as this monarchy ſhall have roſe to its | 
greateſt height, Alexander, who formed its oreateit | 


ariſe, towards the four parts of the world, four Grecian 
monarchies, which, though vaſtly inferior to that of 
Alexander, will, however, be very conſiderable. 
Can any thing be more wonderful, more divine, than 

a ſeries of propheſies, all of them ſo clear, ſo exact, anc 
ſo circumſtantial ; prophecies, which go ſo far as t0 
point out, that a prince {hall die without leaving a lingic 
ſucceſſor from among his own family, and that ſour ot 
lis generals will divide his empire between them? Þ"! 
Wy 
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we muſt peruſe theſe propheſies in the ſcriptures them- 
ſclves. The Vulgate agrees, a few places excepted, 
pretty nearly with the Hebrew, which I ſhall tranſ- 
late * agreeable to the original text. 

e In the third year of the reign of king Belſhazzar, 
a viſton appeared unto me, even unto me Daniel, afler that 
which appeared unto me at the fit. And I ſexo in a vi- | 
fin (and it came ts paſs when I ſaw, that I was at ; 
Shuſhan in the palace, which is in the province of Elam) 7 
and [ ſaw in a viſian, and I was by the river of Ular. . 
Then 1 lifted up mine cyes, and ſaw, and behold there ſtood 
fore the river a RAM, which had tws horns, and the two 
horns were high: But one was higher than the other, and 
the higher came up laft. I ſaw the ram puſhing weſtward, 
and northward, and ſouthward: So that no beaſts might 
and before him, neither was there any that could deliver 
cut 5f his hand, but he did according to his will, and became 
gredt, And as 1 was confidering, behold an he-goat came 
tram the weſt, on the face of the whole earth, and touched 
nt the ground; and the goat had a notable horn between his 
ezes. And he came to the ram that had two horns, which 
hald jeen jlanding before the river, and ran unto him in 
the fury of his prwer.. And I ſaw him come cloſe unto the 
ram, and he was moved with choler apa him, and ſmote- 
tre ram, and brake his two horns, and there was no power 
1 the ram to fland before him, but he caſt him dawn to the” 
ground, and ſtamped upon him : And there was none that 
cld deliver the ram out of his hand. Therefore the her goats 
waxed very great, and when he was firing, the great barn 
was broken ; and from it came out four netable ones towards 
the frur winds of heaven. 

A great number of very important reflections might 
be made on the propheſies I have now repeated: But 
theſe I ſhall leave to the reader's underſtanding and re- 
ligion, and will make but one remark ; on which how- 
ever I ihall not expatiate ſo much as the ſubject 
might deſerve. 

Fs The 


* We have not followed Mr. Rollin's tranſtatian lere Lelieving it more 
I per to male uſe of cut (wn Verſucn of the Lille. 
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The Almaty preſides in general over all events» 
which happen in the world: and rules, with abſolute. 
{way, the fate of all men in particular, of all cities, 
ard of all empires; but then he conceais the operations bf 
[1s wifdem, and the wonders of his providence, beneath 
e Veil of natural cauies and ordinary events. All that 
profane hiftory exhibits to us, whether feges; or the con- 
queſts of cities; battles won or loſt, empires eſtabliſhed 
or OVETINTOWN ; in al thee, I ſay, there appears nothing 
hut what is human and natural: God' ſeems to have no. 
concern in theſe things, and we ſhould be tempted to be- 
lieve that he abandons men entirely to their views, their. 
talents, and their paſſions; if we, perhaps, except the 
jowith nation, whom he conſidered as his own pecu- 
liar people. 8 

40 prevent our falling into a temptation ſo repugnant 
to religion and even reaion itſelf, God breaks at every 
interval his ſilence, diſperics the clouds which hide him, 
and condeſcends to diſcover to us the ſecret ſprings of his 
Providence, by cauſing his prophets to foretel, a long 
feries of years before the event, the fate he has prepared 
for the different nations of the earth. Hie reveals to 
Daniel the order, the ſucceſſion, and the different cha— 
racteriſticks of the four great empires, to Which he 1s 
determined to ſubject all the nations of the univerſe, 212. 
chat of the Babylonians, of the Perſians and Medes, of 
the Greeks, and, laſtly, that of the Romans. | 

It is in the ſame view that he inſiſts, very ſtrongly, on 
the two moſt famous conquerors that ever exiſted; I mean, 
Cyrus and Alexander, the one founder, the other de- 
ſtrover, of the powerful empire of Perſia. He *'caules 
the former to be called by his name two hundred years be- 
fore his birth; prophecies,. by the mouth of Haiah, his 
victories ; and relates the ſeveral circumſtances of the ta- 
king of Babylon, the like of which had never been ſeen 


before. On this occaſion, he points out Alexander, by 


the mouth of Daniel, and aſcribes ſuch. qualities and 


characteriſticks as can agree with none but him, and 


which denote him as plainly as if he had been mn | 
ov | Thele 
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Theſe pail: iges of {cripture, in which God explain; 
himſelf clearly, ſhould be coulidered as very precious; 
and ſerve as ſo many KEys to open to us the path tothe 
ſecret racthods by winch he governs the world. Theſe 
fa int glimmerings of light {ſhould enable a rational and 
religious man to fce every thing elſe cle carly ; ; and make 
ln conclude, from what is fa 10 of the tour grear em- 
pircs of Cyrus and Alexander, of Babylon and Are. 
that we ought to achnowledge and Funk in the ſeveral 
events of profane hi! tory, (God's perpet! nal care and re- 
gard for all men and all ſtates, who deitiny depends en- 
tirely on his wildom, his power, and his blcaſure. | 

. We may caſily figure to ourſelves the ; great joy and ad- 
miration with which Ale Kander was, tilled, upon hearing 
ach clear, fuch circumftantial, and advantageous pro- 
nuſes. Belore he left Jeruſalem, he aitembled the Jews, 
8 ad bid them atk any favour whatſoever. They an- 
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&vrered, that their requelt was, to be allowed to live accord- 
ing to the laws which their anceſtors had left them, and 


to be exempt, the ſeventh year, from their uſual tribute; 
216d for this reaſon, becauſe they were forbid, by their 
laws, to ſow their helds, and conſequently could have no 
horvelt. Alexander granted. their requeſt, and, upon the 
bigh-prieſt's beſcechit g him to fiiffer the Jews, who lived 
in Babylonia and Media, to live likewiſe agreeable to their 
ona laws, he allo indulged then in this particular witir 
e utmol it humanity ; and faid further, that in caſe any: 
ot ers would be willing to .ferve under his ſtandards, 
he would give them leave to follow their own way of. 
worthip, and to obſerve their reſpective cuſtoms: Upon 
witch offer great numbers liſted theinſelves. 

He. was ſcarce come from Jeruſalem, but the Sama- 
ſitans Willcd- upon him with great pomp and ceremony, 
hunhbly eutreating him to. do them ally the honour to 
vilit their temple. As theſe had ſubmitted. voluntarily to 
Alexander, and ſent him ſuccours, they imagined that 
ny delerved his favour - much more than the Jews; and 
iattered themſelves that they ſhould obtain the fame; 
even. much greater indulgence, It was in this view 
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they made the pompous proceſſion above-mentioned, it 
| order to invite Alexander to their city; and the eight 
| thouſand men they had ſent to ſerve under him, joined in 
the requeſt made by their countrymen. Alexander 
thanked them courteouſly ; but ſaid, that he was obliged 
to march into Egypt, and therefore had no time to loſe; 
however, that he would viſit their city at his return, in 
caſe he had opportunity. They then beſought him to ex- 
empt them from paying a tribute every ſeventh year; 
upon which Alexander aſked them, whether they were 
Jews? They made an ambiguous anſwer, which the 
king not having time to examine, he alfo ſuſpended this 
matter till his return, and immediately continued his 
march towards Gaza. 8 
(J) Upon his arrival before that city, he found it pro- 
vided with a ſtrong garriſon, commanded by Betis, one 
of Darius's eunuchs. This governour, who was a brave 
man, and very faithful to his fovereign, defended it with 
great vigour againſt Alexander. As this was the only inlet 
| or paſs into Egypt, it was abſolutely neceſſary for him to 
| conquer it, and therefore he was obliged to beſiege it. 
But although every art of war was employed, notwith- 
ſtanding his foldiers fought with the utmoſt intrepidity, 
| he was however forced to lie two months before it. Ex- 
| aſperated at its holding out ſo long, and his receiving two 
| wounds, he was reſolved to treat the governour, the inha- 
bitants, and foldiers, with a barbarity abſolutely inex- 
cuſable; for he cut ten thouſand men to pieces, and fold 
all the reſt, with their wives and children, for ſlaves. 
When Betis, who had been taken priſoner in the laſt 
aſſault, was brought before him, Alexander, inſtead of 
| uſing him kindly, as his valour and fidelity juſtly merited, 
this young monarch, who otherwiſe eſteemed bravery 
even in an enemy, fired on that occaſion with an inſolent 
Joy, ſpoke thus to lim: Betis, thou ſhalt not die the death 
| Thou defiredſl. Prepare therefore to ſuffer all thoſe lor. 
| ments which revenge can invent. Betis, looking * 
---. "06 
J) Died. J. xvii. p. 526. Arrian. J. il. p. 101-103. Quint, Curt 
JV. c. 6. Plut. in Alex. p. 679. 
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OF ALEX AND E R. o 
te king not only with a firm, but an haughty air, did: 
not make the leaſt reply to his menaces; upon which the 
king, more enraged than before at his diſdainful ſilence 
Oferve, ſaid he, I befeech you, that dumò arrogance.. 
Has he bended the knee ® Has he ſpoke: but even ſo much as. 
oe ſubmiſſive word'® But I will conquer this ob/linate 
ſlence, and will force groans from him, if I can draw no- 
thingelſe. At laſt Alexander's * anger roſe to fury; his 
conduct now beginning to change with his fortune: Upon 
which he ordered a hole to be made through his heels, 
when a rope being put through them, and this being tied 
to a chariot, he ordered his ſoldiers to drag Betis round 
the city till he died. He boaſted his having imitated on 
this occaſion, Achilles, from whom he was deſcended ;. 
who, as Homer relates, cauſed the dead body of Hector 
to be dragged in the ſame manner, round the walls of 
Troy; Þ as if a man ought ever to pride himſelf for hav- 
ing imitated ſo ill an example. Both were very barbarous, 
but Alexander was much more ſo, in cauſing Betis to be 
dragged alive; and for no other reaſon, but becauſe he 
had ſerved his ſovereign with bravery and fidelity, by de- 
ſending a city with which he had entruſted him; a fide- 
lity, that ought to have been admired, and even re- 
warded, by an enemy, rather than puniſhed in fo cruel 
a manner. 5, | 
He ſent the greateſt part of the plunder he found in 
Gaza to Olympias, to Cleopatra his ſiſter, and to his 
friends. He alſo preſented Leonidas, his preceptor, with 


fire hundred quintals, (or an hundred weight) of fran- |! 
kincenſe, and an hundred quintals of myrrh ; calling to | 
mind a caution Leonidas had. given him when but a "| 
child, and which ſeemed, even at that time, to preſage \ 
the conqueſts this monarch had lately atchieved. For 484 
Leonidas, obſerving Alexander take up whole handfuls l 
of incenſe at a ſacrifice, and throw it into the fire, ſaid 44 | 
to him: Alexander, when you ſhall have conquered the ſil 
| country 


Ivttuna, Quint. Curt. 


; 

| 
| . f 18 * 
* Iram deinde vertit in rabiem, jam tum peregrinos ritus nova ſubeunte i f 
*+ Decipit exemplar vitiis imitabile. Horat. | | 
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ecuniry which produces theſe ſpices, you then may be as p7:: 
Fuſe of incenſe cs you pleaje ; but, till that duy tomies,” bs 
ſparing of what yvi have. The monarch theretore wit 
to Leonidas as follows: L fend you a large quantity ef i 
ene and myr , in order that 151 _ na longer be | 
reſerved and ſpurin in vitr Fn 2 es. to the gods. 

(g) As ſoon as Alexander had ended the tic ge of Gaza, 


he left a garriſon there, and turned the Whole power of 


his arms towards E gypt. In ſeven days march he ar- 
rived before Peluſium, whither a great number of Evgyp- 


tians had aiſembled with all Imaginavle diligence to 


recogniſe him for their ſove _ 

The hatred theſe people bore to the Perſians was (9 
great, that they valued very little who thould be thein 
king, provider they could but meet with a hero tot reſcue 
the mn trom the infolence and indienity with which them- 
felves, and thoſe who profelſed their relivion, were 
For, how falſe ſoever a religion may be (and 
it is ſcarce poſſible to imagine one more abſurd than thot 
of the Egyptians) ſo long as it continues to be the cita- 
bliſhed religion, the people will not ſuffer it to be 
inſulted, nothing affecting their minds fo ſtrongly, nor 
firing them to a greater degree. Ochus had cauſed their 
god Apis to be murthered, in a manner highly 1 injurious 
to themſelves and their religion; and the Feriians, fa 


whom he had left the government, continued to make 


the ſame mock of that deity. Thus ſeveral circum- 
Qances had rendered the Perſians fo odious, that, upon 
Amyntas's coming a little before with a handiul of men, 


| ne found them prepared to join, and atl:{t him in expell- 


ing the Perſians. 

This Amyntas had deſerted from Alexander and cn- 
tered into the ſervice of Darius. He had. commanded 
the Grecian forces at the battle of Titus ; and having tied 
into Syria, by the country lying towards Tripoli, with 
four thouſand men, he had there ſeiſed upon as many 

vellels 

(4g) A. M. 1 Ant. J. C. 321. Diod. 1. xvii. p. 526 —529, 


Arrian I. iii. p. 104—110. Plut. in Alex. P» STEW: Quant, Cuitz 
I. iv. c. 7, & 8. Jullin. J. xi. c. II. % 
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Of ALEXANDER rr 
15 as he wanted, burned the reſt, and immediate 
ſet fel towards the iſland of Cyprus, and afterwards: 
e ,wards Peluſium, which he took by ſurpriſe, upon: 
ciahing that he had deen honoured with à comimulion, » 
from Darius, appointing him governour of Aegypt, in 
the room of Sabaces, killed in the battle of Ius. As 
ſoon as he found hirmmlelf pofleſfed of this important city, 
he threw off the maik, and made publick pretenitons to 
crown of Egypt; declaring, that the motive of his 
oming was to expel the Perſians. Upon this a multi- 
de of Fgyptions, who withed for nothing ſo earneſtly” 
is to free themſelves from theſe inſupportable tyrants, 
went over to him. He then marched directly for Mem- 
pints, the capital of the kingdom; when, coming to a- 
battle, he defeated the Perlians, and ſhut them up in th 
city. But, after. he had gained this- victory, having: 
neglected to keep his ſoldiers together, they ſtraggled up. 
and down in ſcarch of plunder; Which the enemy ſceing, 
they {allied out upon ſuch as remained, and cut them to 
Weces, with Amyntas their leader. 

This event, ſo far from leſſening the averſion the 
Eayptians had for the Perſians, increaſed it {till more; 
ſo that the moment Alexander appeared upon the fron- 
tiers, the people, Who were all diſpoſed to receive that 
monarch, ran in crowds to ſubmit to him. His arrival, 
at the head of a powerful army, preſented them with a 
ſ-cure protection, which Amyntas could not afford them; 
and, from this conſideration, they all declared openly in 
his favour, Mazæus, who commanded in Memphis, 


144 


» . . * 1 
handing it would be to no purpoſe for him to reſiſt fo 


triumphant an army, and that Darius, his ſovereign, 
was not in a condition to ſuccour him; he therefore ſet 
open the gates of the city to the conqueror, and gave up 
eight hundred talents, about one hundred and forty thou- 
land pounds, and all the king's furniture. Thus Alex- 
ander pollefled himſelf of all Egypt, without meeting 

wich the leaſt oppoſition... + 
At Memphis he formed a deſign of viſiting the temple 
ol fupiter-Ammon. This temple was ſituated in the 
mult of the ſandy deſarts of Libya, and, twelve days 
Journey 


äœw—UNJ—[—U—⅛ — — —— 


e R F 
Journey from Memphis. (Y) Ham, the ſon of Noah, 
firſt peopled Egypt and Libya, after the flood; and 
when 1dolatry began to gain ground in the world ſome 


1212 


time after, he was the chief deity of theſe two countries 


in which his deſcendants had continued. A temple we 
built to his honour in the midſt of theſe deſarts, upon a ſpot 


of pretty good ground, about two leagues (7) broad, which 


formed a kind of iſland in a ſea of ſand. It is he whom 
the Greeks call Ze, Fupiter, & and the Egyptians 
Ammon. In proceſs of time theſe two names were 
Joined, and he was called Fupiter-Ammsen. 

The motive of this journcy, which was equally rah 
and dangerous, was owing to a ridiculous vanity. Alex- 
ander, having read in Homer, and other fabulous au— 
thors of antiquity, that moſt of their heroes were rcpre- 
fer.ted as ſons of fome deity ; and, as he himſelf was 
deſirous of paſling for an hero, he was determined to 
have ſome god for his father. Accordingly, he fixcd 
upon Jupiter-Ammon for this purpoſe, and began by 
bribing the prieſts, and teaching them the part they were 
to act. . 

It would have been to no purpoſe, had any one en- 
deavoured to divert him from a deſign, which was great 
in no other circumſtances than the pride and extravagance 
that gave birth to it, Puffed up with his viQtorics, he 
had already began to aſſume, as Plutarch obſerves, that 
character of tenaciouſneſs and inflexibility which will do 
nothing but command; which cannot ſuffer advice, and 
much leſs bear oppoſition ; which knows neither obſlaclcs 
nor dangers; which makes the beautiful to conſiſt in im- 
poſſibility; in a word, which fancies itſelf able 10 force, 
not only enemies, but fortreſſes, ſeaſons, and the wheie 
order of nature; the uſual effect of a long ſeries of prof- 
perities, which fubducs the ſtrongeſt, and makes them 
at length forget that they are men. We, _— 
| ave 


(5) Plin, lib. v. c. 9. (7) Forty furlongs. 


* Fur this reaſon the city of of Ammon, is called by the Greeki 
Egypt, which rhe ſcriptures q call Aigro\i;, or the city of Jupiter. 
Nv-Ammon 


17 


(this city of Ham) or | 
Jerem. xlvi. 25. Exch, xxx. 15. Nahum iii. 8, 
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OF ALEXANDER 1 
have ſeen a famous * conqueror, who boaſted his tread- 
ing in the ſteps of Alexander, carry further than he had. 
ever done this kind of ſavage heroiſm ; and lay it down as 
a maxim to himſelf, never to recede from his reſolution. 

(%) Alexander therefore ſets out; and going down. 
from the river Memphis, till he came to the ſea, he 
coalts it; and, after having paſſed Canopus, he obſcrves,, 
oppolite to the iſland of Pharos, a ſpot he thought very 
well ſituated for the building of a city, He himſelf 
drew the plan of it, and. marked out the ſeveral places 
where the temples and publick iquares were to be exected. 
For the building it, he employed Dinocrates the architect, 
who had acquired great reputation by his rebuilding, 
at Epheſus, the temple of Diana, which Heroſtratus had 
burnt. This city he called after his own name, and it 
afterwards roſe to be the capital of the kingdom. As 
its harbour, which was very commodious, had the Me- 
diterranean on one fide, and the Nile and the Red-ſea in 
its neighbourhood, it drew all the traffick of the eaſt and 
welt ; and thereby became, in a very little time, one of 
the moſt flouriſhing cities in the untverſe.. 

Alexander had a journey to go of ſixteen: hundred” 
ſtadia, or fourſcore French leagues, to the temple of 
Jupiter-Ammon ; and moſt of the way was through. 
ſandy deſarts. The ſoldiers were patient enough for the 
two firſt days march, before they arrived in the vaſt 
dreadful ſolitudes; but as ſoon as they und themſelves 
in vaſt plains, covered with ſands of a prodigious depth. 
they were greatly terrified. Surrounded, as with a ſea, 
they gazed ronnd as far as their. ſight. could extend, to 
diſcover, if poſſible, ſome place that was inhabited; but 
all in vain, for they could not perceive ſo much as a ſingle 
ree, nor the leaſt footſteps of any land that had been 
ultivated. To increaſe their calamity, the water, that 
they had brought in goat-ſkins, upon camels, now failed; 
uud there was not ſo much as a ſingle drop in all that 
Lundy deſart. I hey, therefore were reduced to the ſad 
80 V condition 

(4k) A. M. 3673. Ant. J. C. 331 | 
® Charles XII. king of Suden 
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condition of dying almoſt with thirſt; not to mention 


the danger they were in of being buried under mountains 
of ſand, that are ſometimes raiſed by the winds; and 
which had formerly deſtroyed fifty thouſand of Camby. 
ſes's troops. Every thing was by this time ſcorched to ſo 
violent a degree, and the ai became ſo hot, that the men 
could ſcarcely breathe ; when, on a ſudden, whether by 
chance, fay the hiltorians, or the immediate indulgence 
of heaven, the ſky was ſo completely overſpread with 
thick clouds, that they hid the fun, Which, was a great 
relief to the army; though they were ſtill in prodigious 
want of water. But the ſtorm Having diſcharged itſelf 
in a violent rain, every ſoldier got as much as he wanted; 


and ſome had ſo violent a thirſt, that they ſtood with 


their mouths open, and catched the rain as it fell. The 
judicious reader knows what judgment he is to form of 


theſe marvellous incidents, with: which hiſtorians: have 


thought proper to embelliſh this relation. 


They: were ſeveral days in crofling theſe deſarts, and. 


upon their arriving near the place where the oracle ſtood, 
they perceived a great number of ravens flying before 


the moſt advanced ſtandard. Theſe ravens, ſometimes, - 


flew to the ground when the army marched ſlowly; and, 


at other times, advanced forward, to ſerve them as guides, 


till they, at laſt, came to the temple of the god. A-valtly- 
ſurpriſing circumſtance is, that although this oracle be 
ſituated in the midſt of an almoſt boundleſs ſolitude, it 
nevertheleſs is, ſurrounded: with a grove," ſo very ſhady, 
that the ſun- beams can ſcarcely pierce it; not to men- 
tion: that this grove or wood is watered with ſeveral ſprings 
of freſh water, which-preſerve it in perpetual verdure. It 


is related, that near this .grove there is another, in the 
midſt of which is: a fountain, called. the.2vater, or fours 


tain of the ſun. At day-break'it is luke-warm, at noon 
cold; but in the evening. it grows warmer infenkhib!7 
and at midnight is boiling hot; after this, as day ap- 
proaches, it decreaſes in heat, and continues this viciſſitude 
for ever. 9 NE 
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The god, who is worſhipped in this templc, is not 

repreſented under the form which painters and {culptors 

generally give to gods; for he is made of emeralds, and 
ocher precious ttones, and from the head to the * navel, 


reſembles a ram. The king being come into the temple, 


the ſenior prieſt declared him to be the fon of Jupiter; 


and aſſured, that the god himſelf beſtowed this name 
upon him. Alexander accepted it with joy, and 
acknowledged Jupiter as his father. He alterwards 
alked the prieſt, whether his father Jupiter had not 
allotted him the empire of the whole world? To which 
the prieſt, who was as much a flatterer as the king was 
yvain-glorious, anſwered, that he ſhould be monarch of 
the univerſe. At laſt, he inquired, whether all his 
father's murderers had been puniſhed ;. but the prieſt 
replicd, that he blaſphemed ; that his Father was im- 


mortal; but that with regard to the murderers of Philip, 


they had all been extirpated; adding, that he ſhould be 
invincible, and afterwards take his ſeat among the deities... 


I Having ended his ſacriſice, he offered magnificent pre- 
ſents to the god, and did not forget the pricits, who had. 


been ſo faithful to his intereſt. 
Swelled with the ſplendid title of the ſon of Jupiter, 


and fancying himſelf raiſed above the human ſpecies, he 


fene from his journey. as ſrom a riomph. From 

nat time, in all his letters, his orders and . decrces, hs 
always wrote in the ſtyle following: (7) ALEXANDER, 
KING, SON OP JUPITER-AMMON: In anſwer to which, 
Uiympias, his mother, one day made a very witty re- 


0fſtrance in few 'words, by deſiring. him not to quarrel 


any longer with Juno. 


Whilit Alexander prided himſelf in theſe chimeras, 


_ talted the great pleaſure his vanity made him con- 
ccive- fram this pompous title, every one derided him 
in ſecret ; and ſome, who had not yet put on the yoke, 
oi abject tlatiery, ventured to reproach him upon that, 

, | account ;. 


, Var 33 A. Gell. 1. xiii. c. 4. 


* This faſſa ſage in 9, Wrintus Curtis 74 pretty diols and is va; i uy. 
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account ; but they paid every dear for that liberty, as the 


ſequel will ſhow. Not ſatisficd with endeavouring to 


paſs for the fon of a god, and of being perſuaded, in 


cale this were pollible, that he really was ſuch, he him- 


{elf would alſo paſs for a god; till at laſt, Providence 
having acted that part, of which ſhe was pleaſed to 
make him the inſtrument, brought him to his end, and 


thereby levelled him with the reſt of mortals. 
Alexander, upon his return from the temple of Jupiter- 
Ammon, being arrived at the Palus Mareotis, which 


was not far from the iſland of Pharos, made a vilit to 
the new city, part of which was new built. He took 


the beſt raethod poſſible to people it, inviting thither all 
ſorts of perſons, to whom he offered the molt advantage- 
ous conditions. (n) He drew to it, among others, a 
conſiderable number of Jews, by allowing them very 
great privileges; for, he not only left them the free ex- 
erciſe of their religion and laws, but put them on the 
fame foot in every reſpect with the Macedonians, whom 


he ſettled there. From thence. he went to Memphis, 


where he ſpent the winter.. 


Varro obſerves, that at the time this king built: Alex- 


andria, the uſe of papyrus (for writing) was found in. 


Egypt; but this I ſhall mention elſewhere. 


(1) During Alexander's ſtay in Memphis, he ſettled. 
the affairs of Egypt, ſuffering none but Macedonians to 


command the troops. He divided the country into dil- 


tricts, over each of which he appointed a lieutenant, who 


received orders from himſelf only; not thinking it ſafe 
to entruſt the general command of all the troops to one 
ſingle perſon, in ſo large and populous a 8 With 
regard to the civil government, he inveſted one Doloaſpes 
with the whole power of it; for being deſirous that 
Egypt ſhould ſtill be governed by its ancient laws and 
euſtoms, he was of opinion that a native of Egypt, to 
whom they muſt be familiar, was fitter for that office 
than any foreigner whatſoever. | S 
: 1 


(m) Joſeph. contra Appian. (2) Arrian. I. iii. p-. 108—110, 


„ Qurt. II. iv. c. . 
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10 To haſten the building of this new city, he appointed 
to Cleomenes inſpector over it; with orders for him to 
in levy the tribute Which Arabia was to pay. But this 
n- Cleomenes was a very wicked wretch, who abuſed his 
ce authority, and oppreſſed the people with the utmoſt 
to barbarity. 
nd = 
Sgcr. VIII. ALEXANDER, after his return from Egypt, 
15 0 reſolves to go in purſuit of DARIUS. Al his ſetting out, 
ch he hears of the death of that monarch's queen, He 
87 cauſes the ſeveral honours ts be paid her which were 
oK due to her rank. He paſſes the Euphrates and Tygris, 
al and comes up with DaRI US. The famous battle of 
5 Ar bels. 
ry (s) ARNE DER having ſettled the affairs of Egypt, 
Xo ſet out from thence about ſpring-time, to march 
he: into the eaſt againſt Darius. In his way through Pa- 
m leſtine, he heard news which gave him great uneaſineſs. 
8, At his going into Egypt, he had appointed Andromachus, 
whom he highly eſteemed, governor of Syria and Paleſ- 
Xo tine. Andromachus coming to Samaria to ſettle ſome 
in. affairs in that country, the Samaritans mutinied; and 
ſetting fire to the houſe in which he was, burnt him 
led alive. It is very probable, that this was occaſioned by 
o the rage with which that people were fired, at their 
lif- having been denied the ſame privileges that had been 
ho granted the Jews, their enemies. Alexander was highly 
ate exaſperated againſt them for this cruel action, and ac- 
one . cordingly he put to death all thoſe who had any hand in 
ith it, baniſhed the reſt from the city of Samaria, ſupplying 
pes their room with a colony of Macedonians, and divided 
nat the reſt of their lands among the Jews. | 
and He made fome ftay in Tyre, to ſettle the various 
, to affairs of the countries he left behind him, and advanced 
tice towards new conqueſts. 
He 
To 


{o) Diod. 1. xvii. p. 530-536. Arrian. I. iii. p. 111—127, Plu- 
wk, in Alex. p. 681,—685, Q. Curt. l. iv. c. 9—16, Juſtin I. xi. 
12-14. 
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(p) He was ſcarce ſet out, but an eunuch brot 
word, that Darius's conſort was dead in child-bed. 
Hearing this, he returned back, and went into the tent of 
Syl1gambis, whom he found bathed in tears, and lying 
on the. ground, in the midſt of the young princeſſes, who 
alſo were weeping ; and near them the fon of Darius, a 
child, * who was the more worthy of compaſſion, as 
he was leſs ſenſible to evils, which concerned him more 
than any other. Alexander conſoled them in ſo kind 
and tender a manner, as plainly ſhowed that he himſclt 


was deeply and ſincerely afflicted. He cauſed her fune- 


ral obſequies to be performed with the utmoſt ſplendour 
and magnificence. One of the eunuchs who ſuperin- 
tended the chamber, and who had been taken with the 


wiv. fied from the camp, and ran to Darius, whom 


e informed of his conſort's death. The Perſian mo- 
narch was ſeiſed with the moſt violent affliction upon 
hearing this news, particularly, as he ſuppoſed ſhe would 
not be allowed the funeral ceremonies due to her exalted 
rank. But the eunuch undeceived him on this occaſion, 
by telling him the honours which Alexander had pail 
his quecn after her death, and the civilities he had always 
ſhown her in her liſe-time. Darius, upon hearing theſe 
words, was fired with ſuſpicions of ſo horrid a kind, 
that they did not leave him a moment's quiet. 

Taking the cunuch aſide, he ſpoke to him as follows. 
If thou doſt ſtill acknowledge Darius for thy lord and 
« ſovercign, tell me, by the reſpect and veneration 
« thou owelt to that great ſplendour of + Mithres, 
„ which-enlightens us, and to this hand which the king 


C. 


LS 


« ſtretcheth out to thee; tell me, I ſay, whether, in 


« bemoaning the death of Statira, I do not- bewail the 
« leaſt of her evils; and whether, as the fell into the 
« hands of a young monarch, ſhe did not firſt loſe her 


La) 


« honour, and afterwards her life.” The eunuch, 


throwing 


a (o) A. M. 3674. Ant. J. C. 330. 

* Ob id ipſum miſerabilis, quod ima ex parte ad ipſum redundantem. 
nondum ſentiebat calamitatem max- Q, Curt. ; 
+ The Perfians worſhiped the ſun under the name of Mithres, end tle 
men under that of Mitra | | 
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{rowing himſelf at Darius's feet, beſought him not to 
think ſo injurioully of Alexander's virtue; nor diſhonour 
his wife and ſiſter after her death; and not deprive him- 
{cif of the greateſt conſolation he could poſſibly have in 
his misfortunes, ig. to be firmly perſuaded, that the 
prince, who had triumphed over him, was ſuperiour to 
the frailties of other men; that he ought rather to ad- 
mire Alexander, as he had given the Perſian ladies much 
ſtronger proois of his virtue and continence, than he had 
given the Perſians themſelves of his valour. After this, 
he confirmed all he had before ſaid, by the molt dreadtul 
oaths and imprecations; and then gave him a particular 
account of what publick fame had related, concern- 
ing the wiſdom, temperance, and magnanimity of Alex- 


ander. 


Darius, returning into the hall where his courtiers 
were allembled, and lifting up his hands to heaven, he 
>7oke into the following prayer: „ Ye gods, who pre- 
« fide over the birth of men, and who diſpoſe of kings 


and empires, grant that, after having raiſed the for- 


tune of Perſia from its dejected flate, I may tranſmit 


it to my deſcendants with the ſame luſtre in which J 
received it; in order that, after having triumphed 
over my enemies, I may acknowledge the favours 
which Alexander has ſhown -in my calamity to per- 
ſons who, of all others, are moſt dear to me: or, in 
caſe the time ordained:by the fates is at laſt come, or 
that it muſt neceſſarily happen, from the anger of the 
gods, or the ordinary vicittitudes of human affairs, that 
the empire of Perſia muſt end; grant, great gods, 
that none but Alexander may aſcend the throne of 
inn 

In the mean time, Alexander having ſet out upon his 
march, arrived with his whole army at Thapſacus, where 
he paſſed a bridge that lay croſs the Euphrates, and con- 
toued his journey towards the Tygris, where he expected 
o come up with the enemy. Darius had already made 
overtures of peace to him twice, but finding at laſt. that 
dere was no hopes of their concluding one, unleſs here ſigned 
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the whole empire to him, he therefore prepared himſelſ 
again for battle. For this purpoſe, he aſſembled in 
Babylon an army half as numerous again as that of Iſſus, 
and marched it towards Nineveh : his forces covered all 
the plains of Meſopotamia. Advice being brought, that 
the enemy was not far off, he cauſed Satropates, colonel 
of the cavalry, to advance at the head of a thouſand 
choſen horſe ; and likewiſe gave ſix thouſand to Mazæus, 
governor of the province; all whom were to prevent 
Alexander from croſſing the river, and to lay waſte the 
country through Which that monarch was to paſs: but 
he arrived too late. | 

Of all the rivers of the eaft, 'this is the moſt rapid ; 
and not only a great number of rivulets mix 1n its waves, 
but thoſe alſo drag along great ſtones ; ſo that it is named 
Tygris, by reaſon of its prodigious rapidity, an arrow 
being ſo called in the Perſian tongue. Alexander ſounded 
thoſe parts of the river which were fordable, and there the 
water, at the entrance, came up to the horſes bellics, 
and in the middle to their breaſts. Having drawn up his 
infantry in the form of a halt moon, and poſted his cavalry 
on the two wings, they advanced to the current of the 
water with no great difficulty, carrying their arms over 
their heads. The king walked on foot among the infantry, 
and was the firſt who appeared on the oppoſite ſhore, 
where he pointed out with his hand the ford to the ſol- 
diers ; it not being poſſible for him to make them hear 
him. But it was with the greateſt difficulty they kept 
themſelves above water; becauſe of the {lipperineſs of the 
ſtones, and the impetuoſity of the ſtream. Such ſoldiers 
as not only carried their arms, but their clothes allo, 
were much more fatigued ; for theſe being unable to go 
forward, were carried into Whirlpools, uifeſs they threw 
away their burthens. At the ſame time, the great 
number of clothes floating up and down, beat away the 
.. burthens of ſeveral; and, as every man endeayoured to 
catch at his own things, they annoyed one another more 
than the river did. 1t was to no purpoſe that the king 


commanded them, with a loud voice, to ſave nothing 
| | | ul 
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but their arms; and aſſured them, that he himſelf would 
compenfate their other loſſes; for not one of them would 
liſten to his admonitions or orders, ſo great was the noiſe 


and tumult. At laſt, they all paſſed over that part of the 
ford where the water was ſhalloweſt, and the itream Jeſs 
impetuous, recovering however but a ſmall part of their 
baggage. | 

It is certain, that this army might eaſily have been cut 
to pieces, had they been oppoſed by a general who dared 
to conquer; that is, who made ever ſo little oppoiition to 
their paſſage. But Mazæus, who might ealily have de- 
feated them, had he come up when they were croſſing 


the river in diforder and confuſion, did not arrive till they 


were drawn up in battle array. A like good fortune had 
always attended this prince hitherto, both when he pailed 


the Granicus in fight of fo prodigious a multitude of: 


horſe and foot, who waited his coming on the ſhore ; 
and alſo in the rocks of Cilicia, when he found the 
palſes and ſtraits quite open and defenceleſs, where a ſmall 
number of troops . might have checked his progreis. 
This * circumitance may leſſen our ſurpriſe at that ex- 
ceſs of boldneſs, which was his peculiar characteriſtick, 
and which perpetually prompted him to attempt blindly 
the greateſt dangers ; ſince, as he was always fortunate, 
he never had once room to ſuſpect himſelf evilty of 
raſhneſs. | | | 
The king, having encamped two days near the river, 
commanded his ſoldiers to be ready for marching on the 
morrow ; but about nine or ten in the evening, the 


moon firſt loſt its light, and appeared afterwards quite 


ſullied, and, as it were, tinctured with blood. Now as 
this happened juſt before a great battle was going to be 
fonght, the doubtful ſucceſs of which filled the army 


with ſufficient diſquietude, they were firſt ſtruck with a 


religious awe, and, being afterwards ſeiſed with fear, 
they cried out, © That heaven diſplayed the marks of 
its anger; and that they were dragged againſt the will 

Vor. VI. 3 6 f 


. Audacize quoque, qua maximè nunquam in diſerimen veni*, an 
wi, ratio midui potelt 3 quia \emert feciſſet, . Cent. 
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« of it, to the extremities of the earth; that rivers 9 
« polcd their paſlage ; that the ſtars refuſed to lend their 
« uſtal light; and that they could now fee nothing but 
« deſarts and ſolitudes; that merely to ſatisfy the ambi- 
« tion of one man, ſo many thouſands ſhed their 
„ hlood; and that for a man who contemned his own 
country, downed his father, and pretended to pals 
« for a god.“ | 

Theſe murmurs were riſing to an open inſurrection, 
when Alexander, whom nothing could intimidate, ſum- 
moned the ofhcers of the army into his tent, and com- 
manded ſuch of the Egyptian ſoothſayers as were beſt 
{killed in the knowledge of the ſtars, to declare what 
they thought of this amor f e Theſe knew very 
well the natural cauſes of eclipſes of the moon ; but, 
without entering into phyſical enquirics, they contented 
themſelves with ſaying, that the ſun was on the {ide of 
the Greeks, and the moon on that of the Perſians ; and 
that, whenever it ſuffered an eclipſe, it always threatencd 
the latter with ſome grievous calamity, whereof they 
mentioned ſeveral examples, all which they gave as true 
and indiſputable. Superſtition has a ſupriſing aſcendant 
over the minds of the vulgar. How headſtrong and in- 
conſiſtent ſoever they may be, yet if they are once {truck 
with a vain * of religion, they will ſooner obey 
ſooth ſayers than their leaders. The anſwer made by the 
Egyptians being diſperſed among the ſoldiers, it revived 

their hopes and courage. 
Ihe king, purpoſely to take advantage of this ardour, 
began his march after midnight. On his right hand lay 
the Tygris, and on his left the mountains called Gordyar. 
At day-break the ſcouts'whom he had ſent to view the 
enemy, brought word that Darius was marching towards 
him ; upon which, he immediately drew up his forces 
in battle- array, and ſet himſelf at their head. However, 
it was afterwards found, that they were only a detach- 
ment of a thouſand horſe that were going upon diſcove- 
ries, and-which ſoon retired to the main army. Never- 


theleſs, news was brought the king, that Darius was 
| 3 | now) 
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now but an hundred and fifty * ſtadia from the Place 
where they then were. 5 

Not long before this, ſome letters had been intercepted, 


by which Darius follicited the Grecian ſoldiers either to 


Kill or betray Alexander. Nothing can reflect io great 


an odium on the memory of this prince, as an attempt 
of that kind; an attempt fo abject and black, and more 
than once repeated. Alexander was in doubt with him- 
ſclt, whether it would be proper for him to read theſe 
letters in a full aſſembly, relying as much on the affec- 
tion and fidelity of the Greeks, as on that of the Mace- 
donians. But Parmento diſſuaded him from it; declaring, 


- O 
that it would be dangerous even to awake fuch thoughts 


in the minds of ſoldiers ; that one only was ſufficient to 
ſtrike the blow; and that avarice was capable of at- 
tempting the molt enormous crimes. The king followed 
this prudent counſel, and ordered his army to march 
forward. 
Although Darius had twice ſued in vain for peace, 
and imagined that he had nothing to truſt to but his 
arms ; nevertheleſs, being overcome by the advantageous 


circumſtances which had been told him concerning 


Alexander's tenderneſs and humility towards his family, 
he diſpatched ten of his chief relations, who were to 
offer him freſh conditions of peace more advantageous 
than the former; and to thank him for the kind treat- 
ment he had given his family. Darius had, in the 


as the river Halys ; but now he added the ſcveral territo- 


ries ſituated between the Helleſpont and the Euphrates, 


that is, all he already poſſeſſed. Alexander made the 
following anſwer : © Tell your ſovereign, that thanks, 


cc 


are ſuperfluous; and that, in caſe I have behaved 
with clemency towards his family, it was for my own 
ſake, and not for his; in conſequence of my own in- 
*« Clination, and not to pleaſe him. To inſult the un- 
„ happy is a thing to me unknown. I do not attack 

2 either 
Seven or eight leagues, 


between perſons who make war againſt each other, 


former propoſals, given him up all the provinces as far 
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« either priſoners or women, and turn my rage againſt 
« ſuch only as are armed for the fight. Did Darius ſue 
« for peace in a ſincere view, I then would debate on 
„ what is to be done; but ſince he ſtill continues, by 
letters and by money, to ſpirit up my ſoldiers to betray 
« me, and my friends ta murder me, IJ therefore am 
determined to purſue him with the utmoſt vigour ; 
« and that not as an enemy, but a poiſoner and an aſ- 
“ ſaſſin. It, indeed, becomes him, to offer to yield up 
« to me what I am already poſſeſſed of! Would he be 
« ſatisſied with ranking himſelf as ſecond to me, without 
«« pretending to be my equal, I might poſlibly then hear 
« him. Tell him, that the world will not permit two 
« ſiins, nor two ſovereigns. Let him therefore chooſe 
« either to {ſurrender to-day, or fight me to-morrow, 
« and not flatter himſelf with the hopes of obtaining 
„ better ſucceſs than he has Hitherto had.” Darius's 
propoſals are certainly not reaſonable; but then, is Alex- 
ander's much more fo * in the former we behold a prince, 
who is not yet ſenſibie of his own weakneſs, or, at leaſt, 
who cannot prevail with himſelf to own it; and in the 
latter, we ſee a monarch quite intoxicatcd with his good 
fortune, and carrying his pride to ſuch an exceſs of 
folly, as is not to be paralleled: The world will not per- 
mit two ſuns, nor two ſovereigns. If this be greatnels, 
and not pride, I do not know what can ever deſerve the 


latter name. The ambaſſadors having leave to depart, 


returned back, and told Darius, that he muſt prepare 
for battle. The latter pitched his camp near a village 
called Gaugamela, and the river Bumela, in a plain at a 
conſiderable diſtance from Arbela. He had before 
levelled the ſpot which he pitched upon for the field of 


battle, in order that his chariots and cavalry might have 


full room to move in; recolleCting, that his fighting in 
the ſtraits of Cilicia had loſt him the battle fought there. 
At the ſame time, he had prepared “ crows feet to 
annoy the enemy's horſe, = 85 
3 Alexander, 
* Crows feet is an infirument which the cavalry is to march, in 


compoſed of iron ſpikes. Several order that they may run into the 


F theſe are laid in felds through bor ſes feet, 


ſembled his 
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Alexander, upon hearing this news, continued four 


days in the place he then was, to reſt his army, and ſur- 


rounded his camp with trenches and paliſades; for he 
was determined to leave all his baggage, and the uſelcſs 
ſoldiers in it, and march the remainder againſt the enemy, 


with no other equipage than the arms they carried. Ac- 


cordingly, he ſet out about nine in the evening, in order 
to tight Darius at day-break ; who, upon this advice, 
had drawn up his army in order of battle. 
alſo marched in battle-array ; for both armies were 
within two or three leagues of each other. When he 
was arrived at the mountains, where he could diſcover 
the enemy's whole army, he halted ; and, having aſ- 
general officers, as well Macedonians as 
foreigners, he debated whether they ſhould engage im- 
mediately, or pitch their camp in that place. The 
latter opinion being followed, becauſe it was judged 
proper for them to view the field of battle, and the 
manner in which the enemy was drawn up, the army 
encamped in the ſame order in which he had marched ; 
during which Alexander, at the head of his ingantry, 
lightly armed, and his royal regiments, marched round- 
the plain in which that battle was to be fought. 

Being returned, he afſembled his general officers a 
fecond time, and told them, that there was no occafion 
for his making a fpeech, becauſe their courage and great 
actions were alone ſufficient to excite them to glory; 
that he defired them only to repreſent to the ſoldiers, 


that they were not to fight, on this occaſion, for Phee- 
nicia or Egy 


gone through ſo many provinces; and left behind them 


lo great a number of rivers and mountains, they could 


{ecure their retreat no otherwiſe than. by gaining a com- 
picte victory. After this ſpeech, he ordered them to 


take ſome repoſe. 
It is ſaid, that Parmenio adviſed him to attack the 
enemy in the night-time, ng ny that they might 
calily be defeated, if fallen upon by ſurpriſe, and In the 
| J ark; 


Alexander 


pt, but for all Aſia, which would be poſ- 
ſeſſed by him who ſhould conquer; and that, after having 
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dark; but the king anſwered ſo loud, that all preſent 
might hear him, that it did not become Alexander to 
ſteal a victory, and therefore he was reſolved to fight and 
conquer in broad day-light. This was a haughty, but, 


at the ſame time, a prudent anſwer; for it was running 


great hazard, to fall upon fo numerous an army in the 
night-time, and in an unknown country. Darius, fear- 
ing he ſhould be attacked at unawares, becauſe he had 
not entrenched himſelf, obliged his ſoldiers to continue 


the whole night under arms, which proved of the highelt 


prejudice to him in the engagement. 

Alexander, who in the criſis of affairs uſed always to 
conſult ſoothſayers, obſerving, very exactly, whatever 
they enjoined, in order to obtain the favour of the gods, 
finding himſelf upon the point of fighting a battle, the 
ſucceſs of which was to give empire to the conqueror, 
lent tor Ariſtander, in whom he repoſed the greateſt con- 


fidence. He then ſhut himſelf up with the ſoothſayer, 


to make ſome ſecret ſacrifices; and afterwards offered up 
victims to * Fear, which he doubtleſs did to prevent his 
armygrom being ſeiſed with dread, at the ſight of the 
formidable army of Darius. The ſoothſayer, dreſſed in 
his veſtments, holding vervain, with his head veiled, 
firſt repeated the prayers which the king was to addreſs 


to Jupiter, to Minerva, and to Victory, The whole 


being ended, Alexander went to bed, to repoſe himſelf 
the remaining part of the night. As he revolved in his 
mind, not without ſome emotion, the conſequence of 


the battle, which was upon the point of being fought, 


he could not fleep immediately. But his body being 


oppreſſed, in a manner, by tie anxicty of his mind, be 
flept ſoundly the whole night, contrary to his uſual 


cuſtom: fo that when his gencrals were allembled at 
day-break before his tent, to -receive his orders, they 
were greatly ſurpriſed to find he was not awake; upon 
which, they th-infelves commanded the ſoldiers to take 
fome refieſhment. Parmenio having at laſt awaked 
him, and ſeeming ſurpriſed to find him in ſo calm and 

. ſweet 


* J/emuſt read in Plutarch $6% inflead of qris a. 
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ſweet a ſleep, juſt as he was going to hit a battle, in 
which his whole fortune lay at ſtake : Fw could it be 
p:ſſible, faid Alexander, for us not to be calm, ſince the 
enemy is coming ts deliver himpelf into our hans? Imme— 
diately he took up his arms, mounted his horſe, and rode 
up and down the ranks, exhorting the troops to be- 
have gallantly, and, if poſſible, to {ſurpaſs their ancient 
fame, and the glory they had hitherto acquired. Soldiers, 
on the day of battle, imagine they ſee the fate of the 
engagement painted in the face of their general. As for 
Alexander, he had never appeared ſo calm, fo gay, nor 
ſo reſolute. The ſerenity and ſecurity which they ob- 


ſerved in him, were in a manner ſo many aſſurances of 


the victory. 

There was a great difference between the two armies 
with reſpect to numbers, but much more ſo with regard 
to courage. That of Darius conſiſted at “ leaſt of ſix 
hundred thouſand foot, and forty thouſand horſe; and the 
other of no more than forty thouſand foot, and ſeven or 
eight thouſand horſe : But the latter was all fire and 
ſtrength; whereas, on the fide of the Periians, it was a 
prodigious aſſemblage of men, not of ſoldiers; , an 
empty phantom rather than a real army. 

oth ſides were diſpoſed in very near the fame array. 


The forces were drawn up in two lines, the cavalry on 


the two wings, and the infantry in the middle ; the one 
and the other being under the particular conduct of the 
chiefs of each of the different nations that compoſed 
them; and commanded in general, by the principal 
crown-otficers. The front of the battle (under Darius) 
was covered with two hundred chariots, armed with 
ſcythes, and with fifteen elephants, that king taking his 
polt in the center of the firſt. line. 
which were the flower of his forces, he alſo had fortified 
himſelf with the Grecian infantry, whom he had drawn 
up near his perſon ; believing this body only capable of 
4  oppoling 
According to ſeveral hiſtorians + Nomina verids quim auxilia. 


it amounted to upwards of a mil- Q. Curt, 
lion of men, 


Beſides the guards, 
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oppoſing the Macedonian phalanx. As his army ſpread 
over a much greater ſpace of ground than that of the 
enemy, he intended to ſurround, and to charge them, at 
one and the ſame time, both in front and flank. 

But Alexander had guarded againſt this, by giving or- 
ders to the commanders of the 884 line, that in caſe 
they ſhould be charged behind, to face about to that ſide; 
or elſe to draw up their troops in form of a gibbet, and 
cover the wings, in caſe che enemy ſhould charge them 
in flank. He had poſted, in the front of his firſt line, 
the greateſt part of his bow-men, flingers, hurlers of ja- 
eelins, in order that theſe might make head againſt the 
chariots armed with ſcythes; and frighten the horſes, by 
diſcharging at them a ſhower of arrows, javelins, and 
{lones. Thoſe who led on the wings, were ordered to 
extend them as wide as poſſible; but in ſuch a manner 
as not to weaken the main body. As for the baggape 
and the captives, among whom were Darius's mother and 
children, they were left in the camp, under a ſmall 
guard. Parmenio commanded, as he had always done, 
the left wing, and Alexander the right. | 

When the two armies came in view, Alexander, who 
had been ſhown the ſeveral places where the crows- feet 
were hid, extended more and more towards the right to 
avoid them; and the Perſians advanced forward in pro- 
portion. Darius, being afraid left the Macedonians 
{hould draw him from the ſpot of ground he had Jevelled, 
and carry him into another that was rough and uneven, 
commanded the cavalry in his left wing, which ſpread 
much -farther than that of the enemy's right, to march 
right forward, and wheel about upon the Macedonians in 


flank, to | them from extending their troops 


further. Then Alexander diſpatched againſt them the 
body of horſe in his ſervice commanded by Menidas , 


but, as theſe were not able to make head againſt the 


enemy, becauſe of their prodigious numbers, he re- in- 
forced them with the Paoneans, whom Aretas com- 


manded, and with the foreign cavalry *. Beſides the 
| advantage 


* Some relate that the Barbarians gave way at frſt, but ſoon returned 


fo the charges | 
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advantage of numbers, they had that alſo of their coats 
of mail, which ſecured themſelves, and their horſes 
much more. Alexander's cavalry was prodigioutly an- 


noyed: However, they marched to the charge with great 


bravery, and at laſt put them to flight. 

Upon this, the Perſians oppoſed the chariots armed 
with ſcythes againſt the Macedonian phalanx, in order 
to break it, but with little ſucceſs. The noiſe which 
the ſoldiers, who were lightly armed, made, by ſtriking 
their ſwords againſt their bucklers, and the arrows which 
flew on all-fides, frighted the horſes, and made a great 
number of them turn back againſt their own troops. 
Others, laying hold of the horſes bridles, pulled the riders 
downs and cut them to pieces. Part of the chariots 
drove between the battalions, which opened to make 
way for them, as they had been ordered to do, by which 
means they did little or no execution. 


Alexander, ſceing Darius ſet his whole army in motion 


in order to charge him, employed a ſtratagem to en- 
courage his ſoldiers. When the battle was at the hotteſt, 
and the Macedomians were in the greatelt danger, 


Ariſtander, the ſoothſayer, clothed in his white robes, 


holding.a branch of laurel in his hand, advances among 
the combatants as he had been inſtructed by the king; 
and, crying that he ſaw an eagle hovering over Alexander's 
head (a ſure omen of victory) he ſhowed, with his finger, 
the pretended bird to the foldiers; who, relying upon 


| the lincerity of the ſoothſayer, fancied they allo ſaw it; 


and thereupon renewed the attack with greater chearful- 
nels and ardour than ever. Then the king perceiving 
that Arctas (after having charged the cavalry, and put 
them into diſorder, upon their advancing to ſurround his 
right wing) had begun to break the foremoſt ranks of 
the main body of the Barbarian army; he marched after 
Aretas, with the flower of his troops, when he quite 


broke the enemy's left wing, which had already begun 


to give way; and without purſuing the forces Which 
he had thrown into diforder, he wheeled to the left, in 
order to fall upon the body in which Dar.us had poite1 

| G 5 himſelf, 
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IN. himſelf, The preſence of the two kings inſpired bcth 
| tides with new vigour. Darius was mounted on 
| | chariot, and Alexander on horſeback ; both ſurrounded 
Eg with their. braveſt officers and ſoldiers, whoſe only en- 
[| d-avour was to fave the lives of their reſpective princes, 
at the hazard of their own. The battle was obſlinate 
1 and bloody. Alexander, having wounded Darius's 
1 equerry with a javelin, the Perſians, as well as the Mace- 
; donians, imagined that the king was killed; upon which 
b the former, breaking aloud into the moſt diſmal ſounds, 
| the whole army was feifed with the greateſt conſternation. 
1 The relations of Darius, who were at his left hand, fied 
| away with the guards, and ſo abandoned the chariot, 
but thoſe who were on his right, took him into the centre 
of their body. Hiſtorians relate, that this prince having 
drawn his ſcimitar, reflected whether he ought not to lay 
violent hands upon himſelf, rather than fly in an ignomi- 
nious manner: but, perceiving from his chariot that his 
ſoldiers ſtill fought, he was aſhamed to forſake them; 
and, as he was divided between hope and deſpair, the 
Perſians retired inſenſibly, and thinned their ranks; 
when it could no longer be called a battle, but a ſlaughter. 
Then Darius, turning about his chariot, fled with the 
reſt; and the conqueror was now wholly employed in 
purſuing him. | 5 
Whilſt all this was doing in the right wing of the 

Macedonians, where the victory was not doubttul ; the 
left wing, commanded by Parmenio, was in great dan- 
ger. A detachment of the Perſian, Indian, and Par- 
thian horſe, which were the beſt in all the Perſian army, 
| having broke through the infantry on the left. advanced 
[| to the very baggage. The moment the captives ſaw them 
1 arrive in the camp, they armed themfelves with every 
i thing that came firſt to hand, and, re-inforcing their ca- 
valry, ruſhed upon the Macedonians, who were now 
charged both before and behind. They, at the fame 
time, told Syſigambis, that Darius had won the battle 
1 (for this they believed); that the whole baggage was plun- 
0 dered, and that ſhe was now going to recover her liberty. 
AY | Put - 
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But this princeſs, who was a woman of great wiſdom, 
though this news affected her in the ſtrongeſt manner, 
could not eaſily give credit to it; and, being unwilling 
to exaſperate, by too haſty a joy, a conqueror, who hail 
treated her with ſo much humanity, ſhe did not diſcover 
the leaſt emotion; did not once change countenance, 
nor let drop a ſingle word; but in her uſual poſture, 
calmly waited till the event ſhould denounce her iate. 
Parmenio, upon the firſt report of this attack, had 
difpatched a meſſenger to Alexander, to acquaint him 
with the danger to which the camp was expoſed, and to 
receive his orders. Above all things (ſaid the prince) 
„let him not weaken his main body; let him not mind 


« the baggage, but apply himlelt wholly to the engage 


« ment; for victory will not only reitore us our own 


2 


„ poilefſions, but alſo give thole of the enerny into our 


55 


„ hands.“ The general officers, who commanded the 
infantry which formed the centre of the ſecond line, -ſce- 
ing the enemy were going to make themſelves maiters of 


the camp and baggage, made a half-turn to the right, in 


obedience to the orders which had been given, and fell 
upon the Perſians behind, many of whom were cut to 
pieces, and the reſt obliged to retire; but as theſe were 
horſe, the Macedonian foot could not follow them. 
Soon after, Parmenio himſelf was expoſed to much 
greater peril. Mazæus, having ruſhed upon hin with 
all his cavalry, charged the Macedonians in flank, and 
began to ſurround them Immediately Parmenio ſent 
Alexander advice of the danger he was in; declaring, 
that in cafe he were not immediately ſuccoured, it would 
be 1mpoſlivle for him to keep his ſoldiers together,” The 
prince was actually purſuing Darius, and, fancying he 
was almoſt come up with him, rode with the utmoſt 
peed, He flattered himſelf, that he ſhould abtölutely 


put an end to the war, in caſe he could but fciſe his per- 
lon. But, upon this news, he turned about, in order to 
ſuccour his left wing; ſhuddering with rage to ſce his 
prey and victory torn in this manner from him; and com- 


G 6 PalüöKhining 


tant, and overjoyed to find the ſcale turned in his favour, 
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plaining againſt fortune, for having favoured Darins 
ore in his flight, than himſelf in the purſuit of that 
monarch. 


Alexander, in his march, met the enemy's horſe who 


had plundered the baggage; all which were returning in 
good order, and retiring back, not as foldiers who had 
been defeated, but almolt as if they had gained the 
victory. And now the battle became more obſtinate than 
before; for, the Barbarians marching cloſe in columns, 
not in order of battle, but that of a march, it was very 


difficult to break through them; and they did not amuſe 


themſelves with throwing javelins, nor with wheeling 
about, according to their ufual cuſtom ; but man engaging 
againſt man, each did all that Jay in his power to unhorſe 


his enemy. Alexander loſt threeſcore of his guards in 


this attack. Hephæſtion, Cœnus, and Menidas, were 


wounded in it; however he triumphed on this occaſion, 


and all the Barbarians were cut to pieces, except ſuch as 
forced their way through his ſquadrons. _ 

During this, news had been brought Mazzus that 
Darius was defeated ; upon which, being greatly alarmed 
and dejected by the ill ſucceſs of that Monarch, though 
the advantage was entirely on his ſide, he ceaſed to charge 
the enemy, who were now in diſorder, ſo briſkly as 
before. Parmenio could not conceive how it came to 
paſs, that the battle, which before was carried on to 
warmly, ſhould flacken on a ſudden: However, like an 
able commander, who ſeiſes every advantage, and who 
employs his utmoſt endeavours to inſpire his ſoldiers with 
freſh vigour, he obſerved to them, that the terrour which 
ſpread throughout the whole army, was the forerunner of 
their defeat; and fired them with the notion how glorious 
it would be for them to put the laſt hand to the victory. 


Upon his exhortations, they recovered their former hopes 


and bravery x when, transformed into other men, they 
gave their horfes the rein, and charged the enemy with 


fo much fury, as threw them into the greateſt diſorder, 


and obliged them to fly. Alexander came up that in- 


and 
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and the enemy entirely defeated, he renewed (in concert 
with Parmenio) the purſuit of Darius. He rode as far 
as Arbela, where he fancied he ſhould come up with that 
monarch and all his baggage; but Darius had only juſt 
alſed by it, and left his treafure a prey to the enemy; 
with his bow and ſhield. | 
Such was the ſucceſs of this famous battle, which gave 


empire to the conqueror. According to Arrian, the 


Perſians loſt three hundred thouſand men, beſides thoſe 
who were taken priſoners; which, at leaſt, is a proof 
that the loſs was very great on their fide. That of Alex- 
ander () was very inconſiderable, he not loſing, according 
to the laſt- mentioned author, twelve hundred men, moſt of 
whom were horſe. This engagement was fought in the 
month of * October, about the fame time, two years be- 
fore, that the battle of Ius was fought. As Gan- 
gamela, in Aſſyria, the ſpot where the two armies engaged, 
was a {mall place of very little note, this was called the 
battle of Arbela, that city being neareit to the field of 
battle. | | | 


SECT. IX. ALEXANDER poſſeſſes himſelf of Arbele, 
Babylon, Su ſa, Perſepolis ; and finds immenſe riches in 


thoſe cities. In the heat of drinking he ſets fire to the 


palace of Perſepalts. - 
(7) LEX AND ER's firſt care, after his obtaining 


the victory, was to offer magnificent ſacrifices 
to the gods by way of thankſgiving. He afterwards re- 
warded fuch as had ſignaliſed themſelves remarkably in 
battle ; beſtowed riches upon them with a very liberal 
hand, and gave to each of them houfes, employments, 
and governments. But, being delirous of expreſſing 
more particularly his gratitude to the Greeks, for having 
appointed him generaliſſimo againſt the Perſians, he gave 


| orders 
17) A. M. 3674. Ant. r C: 330, 


(7) Diod. 1. xvii. p. 538540. Arrian. 1, iii. p. 125133. Plut. in 


Alex. p. 685 —688. Quint. Curt, 1. v. c. 1-7. Juſtin, I. xi, c. 14. 


De montb, called by the Greeks Boedromion, anſwers partlyto ous + 


ment of October. 
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orders fot aboliſhing the ſeveral tyrannical inſtitutions that Ari 

had ſtarted up in Greece; that the cities ſhould be reſtored vob 

to their liberties, and all their rights and privileges. Hie poi! 

wrote particularly to the Platzans, declaring, that it was pro 

his dehre their city ſhould be rebuilt, to reward the za! tru 

and bravery by which their anceſtors had diſtinguihed WWF pur 
themſelves, in defending the common liberties of Greece, and 

(s) He alſo ſent part of the ſpoils to the people of Cro- wor 

tona in Italy; to honour, though fo many years after, 

the good-will and courage of Phayllus the champion, BE wh 

a native of their country, who (whilſt war was carrying the 

on between the Medes, and when all the ret of e wit 
Grecks that were ſettled in Italy had abandoned the tris ric! 
Grecians, imagining they were entirely undone) fitted WE tin 

out a galley at his own expence, and failed to Salami:,, WW he 

to partake of the danger to which his countrymen were WW dif: 

at that time expoſed. So great a friend and encourager, ſcc 

ſays Plutarch, was Alexander, of every kind of virtue; bat 
conſidering himſelf, ſays the ſame author, obliged in 2 tov 
manner to perpetuate the remembrance of all great Me 

. actions; to give immortality to merit, and propoſe them wh 
„ td poſterity, as ſv many models for their Imitation. are 
" Darius, after his defeat, having but very few attendants, WW Bal 
had rode towards the river Lycus. After crofling it, | 
ſeveral adviſed him to break down the bridges, becauſe WF wh 

the enemy purſued him. But he made this generous an- me 

ſwer, „ That liſe was not ſo dear to him, as to flo; 

© make him deſire to preſerve it by the deſtruction of ſo ore 

* many ihouſan..s of his ſubjects and faithful allies, who, act 

| « by that means, would be delivered up to the mercy of cat 
l « the enemy; that they had as much right to pals over flat 
| this bridge, as their ſovereign, and conſequently that it the 
„ ought to be as open to them.” After riding a great Bai 
number of leagues full ſpeed, he arrived at midnight at anc 
Arbela. From thence he fied towards Media, over the ra] 
Armenian in 

| 73 for 

(s) Herodotres relates this hiftory in very few words, l. vil. c. 47. the 


* Non ita ſe ſaluti ſuæ velle con- objiciat: debere & aliis fugæ vam pa- 
Tultum, ut tot millia ſociorum hoſti tere, que patuerit ſibi. Juin. 
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Armenian mountains, ſollowed by a great number of the 
The reaſon of his- 


nobility, and a few of his guards. 
going that way was, his ſuppoling that Alexander would 
proceed towards Babylon and Suſa, there to enjoy the 
fruits of his victory; belide, a numerous army could not 


purſue him by this road; whereas, in the other, horſes 
and chariots might advance with great cale ; not to men 


tion that the ſoil was very fruitful. 


A few days after Arbela ſurrendered to Alexander, 
who found in it a great quantity of furniture belonging to 


the crown, rich clothes, and other precious moveadlcs,. 


with four thouſand talents (about 97 5,0001.. and all the 


riches of the army, which Darius had left there at his ſet- 
ting out againſt Alexander, as was before obſerved. But 
he was ſoon obliged to leave that place, becauſe of the 
diſeaſes that fpread in his camp, occaſioned by the in- 
ſcAion of the dead bodies which covered all the field c+ 
battle. This priace advanced therefore over the plains 
towards Babylon, and, after four days march, arrived at 


Memnis,. where, in a cave, is ſeen the celebrated fountain 
which throws out fo vaſt a quantity of bitumen, that, we 


are told, it was uſed as cement in building the walls of. 
Babylon. | 


But what Alexander admired moſt, was, a great golph, 


whence ſtręeamed perpetually rivulets of fire, as from an 
inexhauſtible ſpring ; and a flood of naphtha, which over- 
flowing, from the prodigious quantities of it, formed a 
great laxe pretty near the guiph. This naphtha is ex- 
actly like bitumen, but has one quality more, vi. its 
catching fire ſo very fuddenly, that, before it touches a 
flame, it takes fire merely from the light that ſurrounds 
the flame, and ſets the air between both on fire. The 
Barbarians, being deſirous of ſhowing the king the ſtrength 
and ſubtilty of this combuſtible re Tap ſcattered ſeve- 
ral drops of it up and down after his arrival in Babylon, 
in that ſtreet which went up to the houſe he had choſen 
tor his reſidence. After this, going to the other end of 
the ſtreet, they brought torches near the places where 


tholg 
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thoſe drops were fallen (for it was night ;) and the drops 
which were nighelt the torches taking fire on a ſudden, 
the flame ran in an inſtant to the other end ; by which 
means the whole ſtreet ſeemed in one general conflagta- 
tion. 

When Alexander was got near Babylon, Mazæus, who 
had retired thither aſter the battle of Arbela, furrendered 
himſfclf, with his children, who were grown up, and gave 
the city into his hands. The king was very well plcaſed 
with his arrival; for he would have met with great ditl- 
culties in beſieging a city of ſach importance, and ſo well 
provided with every thing. Beſides his being a perſon of 
great quality, and very brave, he had alſo acquired great 
honour in the Jaſt battle; and others might have been 
prompted, from the example he ſet them, to imitate him, 
Alexander entercd the city at the head of his whole army, 
as if he had been marching to a battle. Fhe walls of Pa- 


| bylon were lined with people, notwithſtanding the greateſt 


part of the citizens were gone out before, from the impa- 
tient deſire they had to ſee their new ſovereign, whoſe re- 
nown had far outſtripped his march. Bagophanes, gover- 
nor of the fortreſs, and guardian of the treaſure, unwilling 
to diſcover leſs zeal than Mazæus, ſtrewed the ſtreets with 
flowers, and raiſed on both {ſides of the way ſilver altars, 
which ſmoaked not only with frankincenſe, but the molt 
fragrant perfumes of every kind. Laſt of all came the 
preſents which were to be made the king, viz. herds of 
cattle, and a great number of horfes ; as alſo lions and 
panthers, which were carried in cages. After theſe the 
magi walked, ſinging hymns after the manner of their 
country ; then the Chaldeans accompanied by the Baby- 
loniſh foothfayers and muficians: it was cuſtomary for the 
latter to ſing the praifes of their kings to their inſtruments; 
and the Chaldeans to obſerve the motion of the planets, 
and the viciſſitude of featons. The rear was brought up by 
the Babyloniſh cavalry, which both men and horſes were 
ſo ſumptuous, that imagination can ſcarce reach their 
magnificence. The king cauſed the people to walk after 
bis infantry, and himſelf, ſurrounded with his . . 
. 1 3 Cate 
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ſcated on a chariot, entered the city; and from thence 
rode to the palace, as in a kind of triumph. "The next 
day he took a view of all Darius's money and moveables. 
Of the monies he found in Babylon, he gave, by way of 
extraordinary recompence, to each Macedonian horſeman 
{ix mine, (about fifteen pounds;) to each mercenary horſe- 
man two mine, (above five pounds ;) to every Macedo- 
nian foot ſoldier two ine; and to every one of the reſt 
two months of their ordinary pay. He gave orders, pur- 
ſuant to the advice of the Magi, with whom he had ſeve- 
ral conferences, for the rebuilding the temples which 
Xerxes had demoliſhed ; and, among others, that of Belus 
who was in greater veneration at Babylon than any other 
deity. He gave the government of the province to Ma- 
zæus, and the command of the forces he left there to Apol- 
lodorus of Amphipolis. | 
Alexander, in the midſt of the hurry and tumult of war, 
ſtill preſerved a love for the ſciences. He uſed often to 
converſe with the Chaldeans, who had always applied 
themſelves to the ſtudy of aſtronomy from its origin, and 
gained great fame by their knowledge in it. * They 
preſented him with aſtronomical obſervations taken by 
their predeceſſors during the ſpace of 1903 years, which 
conſequently went as far backward as the age of Nimrod. 
Theſe were ſent by Caliſthenes, who accompanied Alex- 
ander, to Ariſtotle. | f 
The king reſided longer in Babylon than he had done 
in any other city, which was of great prejudice to the 
diſcipline of his forces. The people, even from a reli- 
gious motive, abandoned themſelves to pleaſures, to vo- 
luptuouſneſs, and the moſt infamous exceſſes; nor did 
ladies, though of the higheft quality, obſerve any deco- 
rum, or ſhow the leaſt reſerve in their immoral actions, 
but gloried therein, ſo far from endeavouring to conceal 
them, or bluſhing at their enormity. It muſt be con- 
feſſed, that this army of ſoldiers, which had triumphed 
over Aſia, after having thus enervated themfelves, and 


noted, as it were, in the ſloth and luxury of the city of 


e e a | Babylon, 
* Porphyr. apud Simplic. in lib. ii. de Calo, 


738 


tinue the longer in it. 
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Babylon, for thirty-four days together, would have been 
ſcarce able to complete their exploits, had they been op- 
poled by an enemy. But, as they were re-inforced from. 
time to time, theſe irregularities were not ſo viſible; for 
Amyntas brought {ix thouſand foot and five hundred Ma- 
cedonian horſe, which were ſent by Antipater; and ſix 
hundred T hracian horſes, with three thouſand fve hun- 
dred foot of the ſame nation; beſides four thouſand mer- 


cenaries {rom Peloponneſus, with near four hundred. 


horſes. ; 


The above-mentioned Amyntas had alſo brought the 


king fiſty Macedonian youths, ſons to noblemen of the 


higheſt quality in the country, to ſerve as his guards. 
The youths in queſtion waited upon him at table, brought 
him his horſes when in the field, attended upon him in 
parties of hunting, and kept 
apartment by turns: and theſe were the firſt ſteps to the 
higheſt employments both in the army and the ſtate. 
After Alexander had left Babylon, he entered the pro- 


vince of Sitacena, the ſoil of which is very fruitful, and 


productive of every thing valuable, which made him con- 
But leſt indolence ſhould enervate 
the courage of his ſoldiers, he propoſed prizes for ſuch of 


them as ſhould exert the greateſt bravery ; and appointed 


as judges of the actions of thoſe who ſhould diſpute this 
honour, perſons, who themſelves had been eye-witnelies 
of the proofs of bravery which each foldier had given in 
the former battles ; for on theſe only the prizes were to be 
beſtowed. To each of the eight men who: were pro- 
nounced moſt valiant, he gave a regiment, conſiſting vt a 
thoufand men; whence thoſe officers were called Chiliarcy. 
This was the firſt time that regiments were compoſed of 
fo great a number of ſoldiers, conſiſting before but of hve 
hundred, and had not yet been the reward of valour. Ihe 
ſoldiers ran in crowds to view this illuſtrious fight, not 
only as eye-witneſſes of the actions of all, but as judges 
over the judges themſelves ; becauſe they might perceive 
very eaſily, whether rewards were beſtowed on merit, or 
merely by favour.; a circumſtance in which ſoldiers can 
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never be impoſed upon. The prizes ſeem to have 
been diſtributed with the utmoſt equity and juſtice. 

He likewiſe made ſeveral very advantageous changes in 
military diſcipline, as eſtabliſhed by his predeceſſors; for 
he formed one fingle body of his whole cavalry, without 
ſhowing any regard to the difference of nations, and ap- 
pointed ſuch otficers to command them, as they them- 
{elves thought fit to nominate; whereas, before the horſe- 
men of every nation uſed to fight under his own particular 
ſtandard, and was commanded by a colonel of that coun- 
try. The trumpet's found. uſed to be the ſignal for the 
march; but as it very frequently could not be well heard, 
becauſe of the great noiſe that is made in decamping, he 
gave orders that a ſtandard ſhould be ſet up over his tent, 


. which might be ſeen by his whole army. He alſo ap- 


pointed fire to be the ſignal in tlie night- time, and ſmoke 

in the day 8 | 
Alexander marched afterwards towards Suſa, where he 
arrived twenty days after his leaving Babylon. As he 
came near it, Abutites, governor of the province, ſent his 
ſon to meet him, with a promiſe to furrender the city into 
his hands ; whether he was prompted to this from his own. 
inclination, or did it in obedience to the orders of Darius, 
to amuſe Alexander with the hopes of plunder, the king 
gave this young nobleman a very gracious reception, who 
aitended him as far as the river Choaſpes,. the waters of 
which are ſo famous, upon account of their exquiſite 
talte (n“. The kings of Perſia never drank of any other; 
and, whitherfoever they went, a quantity of it, after hav- 
ing been put over the fire, was always carried aiter them 
in ſilver vaſes. It was here Abutites came to wait upon 
upon him, bringing preſents worthy of a king; among 
which were dromedaries of incredible ſwiftneſs, and 
twelve elephants which Darius had ſent for from India. 
Being come into the city, he took immenſe ſums out of 
the treaſury, with fifty thouſand * talents of filver in ore 
and ingots, bclides moveables, and a thouſand other things 
| ck. 


n) Herod. lib. i. c. 188. 
* dout ſever-millions fioe hundred thouſand pounds. 
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of infinite value. This wealth was the produce of tf; 
exactions impoſed for ſeveral centuries upon the common 
people, from whoſe {weat and poverty immenſe revenues 
were raiſed. The Perfian monarchs fancied they had 
amaſſed them for their children and poſterity ; but, in one 
hour, they felt into the hands of a foreign king, who waz 
able to make a right uſe of them; for Alexander ſeemed 
to be merely the guardian or truſtee of the immenſe riches 
which he found horded up in Perſia ; and applied them ty 
no other uſe than the rewarding of merit and courage. 
Among other things, there was found “ five thouſand 
quintals of Hermione f purple, the fmeſt in the world, 
which had been treaſuring up there during the ſpace of 


one hundred and ninety years; notwithſtanding which, 


its beauty and luſtre was no ways dimmiſhed. _ 
Here likewife was found: part of the rarities which 
Xerxes had brought from Greece; and, among others, 


the brazen ſtatues of Harmodius and Ariſtogitenz which 


Alexander ſent afterwards to Athens, where they wert 
ſtanding in Arrian's tine. | 
'The king being refolved to march into Perfia, ap- 
pointed Archelaus governor of the city of Suſa, with a 
garriſon of three thouſand men; Mazarus, one of the lords 


of his court, was made governor of the citadel, with 2 


thouſand Macedonian ſoldiers, who could not follow him 
by reaſon of their great age. He gave the governinent of 
Sultana to Abutites. 

He left Darius's mother and children in Suſa, and hav- 
ing received from Macedonia a great quantity of purple 
{tuffs and rich habits, made after the faſhion of the coun- 
try, he preſented them to Syfigambis, together with thi 
artificers who had wrought them; for he paid her every 
kind. of honour, and loved her: as tenderly as if ſhe had 

| Ht, been 

* The reader will have an idea of lis, where the be purple was dyed, 
the prodigious value of this, when x What Arrian aſc ibes here te 


he is told, that this por per was ſold Alexander, in regard to the fatu! 
at the rate of an hundred livres a of Harmodius and Ariſtogiten, i! at» 


pound. The quintal is an hundred tributed by otber hiſtorians te Cues 
Princes. 


weight of Paris. 
+ Hermiane was a city of Argo- 
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been his mother. He likewiſe commanded the meſſen- 


gers to tell her, that in caſe ſhe fancied thoſe ſtuffs, ſhe 


| might make her grandchildren learn the art of weaving 
chem, by way of amuſement ; and fo give them as pre- 
ſents to whomſoever they ſhould think proper. At theſe 
| words, the tears which fell from her eyes thewed but too 
| evidently how greatly ſhe was diſpleaſed at theſe gifts; 
| the working in wool being conſidered by the Perſian wo- 


men as the higheſt ignominy. "Thoſe who carried theſe 


preſents, having told the king that Syſigambis was very 


much diſſatisfied, he thought himſelf obliged to make an 
| zpology for what he had done, and adminiſter fome con- 
ſolation to her. Accordingly, he paid her a viſit, when 
he ſpoke thus: © Mother, the {tuff in which you ſee me 


66 


clothed, was not only a gift of my ſiſters, but wrought 
by their fingers. Hence { beg you to believe, that the 
cuſtom of my country miſled me; and do not conſider 
that as an inſult, which was owing entirely to igno- 
« rance. I believe I have not, as yet, done any thing 

which J knew interfered with your manners and cul- 
toms. I was told, that among the Perſians it is a ſort 
of crime for a ſon to ſeat himſelf in his mother's pre- 
«« ſence, without firſt obtaining her leave. You are ſen- 
« {ible how cautious I have always been in this particu- 
« lar; and that I never ſat down, till you had firſt laid 
your commands upon me to do fo, And every time 
that you was going to fall proſtrate before me, I only 
aſk you, whether I would ſuffer it? As the higheſt 
teſtimony of the veneration I have for you, I always 
called you by the tender name of mother, though this 
belongs properly to Olympias only, to whom I owe 
« my birth.” 

What I have juſt now related, may ſuggeſt two reflec- 
tions, bath which, in my opinion, are very natural, and at 
the ſame time of the utmoſt importance. 

Firſt, we ſee to how great a height the Perſians (fo vain 
and haughty in other reſpects) carried the veneration they 
Ihowed their parents. The reader, doubtleſs remembers, 


that Cyrus the Great, in the midſt of his conqueſts, and 
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the moſt exalted pitch to which fortune had raiſed him, 
would not accept of the advantageous offer made him by 
Cyaxares, his uncle, 212. of giving him his daughter in 


marriage, and Media for her dowry, till he had firſt ad- 
viſed with his father and mother, and obtained their con- 


ſent. * Hiſtory informs us here, that among the Perſians, 
a ſon never dared to ſeat himſelf before his mother, till he 


had firſt obtained her leave; and that to do otherwife wes 


conſidered as a crime. Alas! how widely do our man- 
ners differ from ſo excellent an inſtitution ? | 
Secondly, I diſcover, in the ſame relation, ſeveral va- 
luable footiteps of that happy ſimplicity which. prevailed 
in ancient times, when it was the cuſtom for ladies, 
though of the greateſt diſtinction, to employ themſelves in 
uſeful, and ſometimes laborious works. Every one 
knows what is told us in ſcripture to this purpoſe con- 
cerning Rebecca, Rachael, and ſeveral others. We read 
in Homer, of princeſſes drawing themſelves water from 
ſprings; and waſhing, with their own hands, the linen of 
their reſpective families. + Here the ſiſters of Alexan- 
der, that is, the daughters of a powerful prince, are em- 
ployed in making clothes for their brother. The cele- 
brated Lucretia uſed to ſpin in the midſt of her female at- 
tendants. Auguſtus, who was ſoyereign of the world, 
wore, for ſeveral years together, no other clothes but what 
his wife and ſiſter made him. It was a cuſtom in the 
northern parts of the world, not many years ſince, for the 
princeſs, who then ſat upon the throne, to prepare ſeveral 
of the diſhes at every meal. In a word, needle-work, 
affairs, a ſerious and retired life, 1s 
the proper function of women, and for this they were de- 


ſigned by Providence. The depravity of the age has in- 


deed affixed to theſe cuſtoms, which are very near as old as 
the creation, an idea of meanneſs and contempt : but then, 
what has it ſubſtituted in the room of the harſh and vigo- 
rous exerciſes which a juſt education enabled the ſex to 
| undertake, 


+ Mater, hanc veſtem, quam in- 
dutus ſum, ſororum non ſolùm do- 
num, fed etiam opus vides. & C, 


* Scio apud vos, filium in con- 
ſpectu matris neſas eſſe conſidere, 
niſi cum illa permiſit. Q. Curt. 
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| amdertake, to that laborious and uſeful life whick was 


ſpent at home? A ſoft indolence, a ſtupid idleneſs, fri- 


volous converſations, vain amuſements, a ſtrong paſſion 
for publick ſhows, and a frantick love of gaming. Let 


us compare theſe. two characters, and then pronounce 


| which of them may juſtly boaſt {ts being founded on 
good ſenſe, ſolid judgement, and a taſte for truth and na- 
E ture. It muſt, nevertheleſs, be confeſſed, in honour of 
the fair ſex and of our nation, that ſeveral ladies among 
| us, and thoſe of the higheſt quality, make it not only a 
duty, but a pleaſure, to employ themſelves in needle- 


works, not of a trifling, but of the moſt uſeful kind; and 


to make part of their furniture with their own hands. I 
| alſo might add, that great numbers of theſe adorn their 
| minds with agreeable, and, at the ſame time, ſerious and 
| uſcful ſtudies. ou 


Alexander, having taken his leave of Syſigambis who 


| now was extremely well ſatisfied, arrived on the banks of 
a river, called by the inhabitants Paſi Tigris. 
| croſſed it with nine thouſand foot and three thouſand 


* Having 


horſe, conſiſting of Agrians, as well as of Grecian mer- 
cenaries, and a re- inforcement of three thouſand Thra- 
clans, he entered the country of the Ci. This region 
lies near Suſa, and extends to the frontiers of Perſia; a 
narrow paſs only lying between it and Suſiana. Madathes 
commanded this province. This man was not a time- 
ſerver, nor a follower of fortune ; but, faithful to his ſo- 
vereign, he reſolved to hold out to the laſt extremity ; and, 
for this purpoſe, had withdrawn into his own city, which 
Hood in the midſt of craggy rocks, and was ſurrounded 
with precipices. Having been forced from thence, he 
retired into the citadel, whence the beſieged ſent thirty de- 
puties to Alexander, to ſue for quarter ; which they ob- 
tained, at laſt, by the interceſſion of Syſigambis. The 
king not only pardoned Madathes, who was a near rela- 
tion of that princeſs, but likewiſe ſet all the captives, and 
| | | thoſe 
15 This river differs from the quippe ultima pro fide experiri de- 


gris. 8 
: | creyerat. Q. Cart 
+ Haud ſanè temporum homo: Es 


this occaſion, had he heen the victor ? 


r 
. ? 
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thoſe who had ſurrendered themſelves, at liberty; permit 
ted them to enjoy their ſeveral rights and privileges; would 
not ſuffer the city to be plundered, but let them plough 
their lands without paying any tax or tribute. Could S- 
{igambis have poſſibly obtained more from her own ſon on 

The Uzxr1 being ſubdued, Alexander gave part of his 
army to Parmenio, and commanded him to march it 
tſrough the plain; whilſt himſelf, at the head of his light 
armed-troops, croſſed the mountains, which extend as far 
as Perſia. The fifth day he arrived at the paſs of Suſa. 


 Ariobarzanes, with four thouſand foot and ſeven hundred 


horſe, had taken poſſeſſion of thoſe rocks which are cragsy 
on all ſides, and poſted the Barbarians at the ſummit, out 


of the reach of arrows. He alſo had built a wall in thoſe 


paſſes, and encamped his forces under it. As ſoon as 
Alexander advanced, in order to attack him, the Barba- 
rians rolled, from the top of the mountains, ſtones of 2 
prodigious ſize, which falling from rock to rock, ruthed 
forward with the greater violence, and at once cruſhed to 
pieces whole bands of ſoldiers. The king, being very 
much terrified at this fight, commanded a retreat to be 
ſounded ; and it was with the utmoſt grief he ſaw himſelf 
not only ſtopped at this paſs, but deprived of all hopes oi 


_ ever being able to force it. 


Whilſt he was revolving theſe gloomy thoughts, a 


Grecian priſoner ſurrendered himſelf to Alexander, witi! 


a promiſe to conduct him to the top of the mountain by 


another way. The king accepted of the offer, when, 


leaving the ſuperintendance of the camp and of the army 
to Craterus, he commanded him to cauſe a great number 
of fires to be lighted, in order that the Barbarians might 
thereby be more ſtrongly induced to believe, that Alexan- 
der was there in perſon. After this, taking ſome choſen 
troops with him, he ſet out, going through all the by- 


ways, as his guide directed. But, beſides that theſe paths } 


were very craggy, and the rocks ſo flippery, that their feet 
would ſcarce ſtand upon them; the ſoldiers were alſo ver 
much diſtreſſed by the ſnows which the winds had brought 
together, 
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together, and which were ſo high, that the men fell into 
them, as into ſo many ditches; and when their comrades 
endeavoured to draw them out they themſclves would 
likewiſe ſink into them; not to mention, that their fears 
were greatly increaſed by the horrors of the night, by 


their being in an unknown country, and conducted by a 


guide, whole fidelity was doubtful. After having gone 
through a great number of difficulties and dangers, they at 
laſt got to the top of the mountain. Then going down, 
they diſcovered the enemy's corps-de-garde, and appeared 
behind them, ſword in hand, at a time when they lealt 
expected it. Such as made the leaſt defence, who were 
but few, were cut to pietes ; by which means the cries of 
the dying on one ſide, and on the other the fright of thoſe 
who were flying to their main body, ſpread ſo great a ter- 
rour, that they fled, without ſtriking a blow. At this 
noiſe Craterus advanced, as Alexander had commanded at 
his going away, and ſeiſed the paſs, which till then had 
reſiſted his attacks; and, at the ſame time, Philotas ad- 
vanced forwards by another way, with Amyntas, Conus, 
and Polyſperchon, and broke quite through the Barba- 
rians, who now were attacked on every {ide. The great- 
eſt part of them were cut to pieces, and thoſe who fled, 
tell into precipices. Ariobarzanes, with part of the ca- 
valry, eſcaped by flying over the mountains. 

Alexander, from an effect of the good fortune, which 
conſtantly attended him in all his undertakings, having 
extricated himſelf happily out of the danger to which he 
was ſo lately expoſed, marched immediately towards Per- 


lia, Being on the road, he received letters from Tiri- 


dates, governour of Perſepolis, which informed him, that 
the inhabitants of that city, upon the report of his ad- 
vancing towards him, were determined to plunder Da- 
rins's treaſures, with which he was intruſted, and there- 
lore that it was neceflary for him to make all the haſte 
imaginable to ſeiſe them himſelf; that he had only the 
* Araxes to croſs, after which the road was ſinooth and 


Vor. VI. H - eaſy. 


* This is not the ſame river with that in Armenia, 
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cauv. Alexander, upon this news, leaving his infantry 
behind, warched the whole night at the head of his ca- 
salry, Who were very mnch harraſſed by the length and 
v itucts of this march, and paſſed the Araxes on a bridge, 
u hich, by his order, had been built ſome days before. 
But, as he dre near the city, he perceived a large body 
ot men, who exhibited a memorable example of the great- 
elt miſery. Theſe were about four thouſand Greeks, 
very far advanced in years, who, having been made pri- 
ſoners of war, had ſuffered all the torments which the 
Periian tyranny could inflict. The hands of ſome had 
been cut off, the feet of others; and others again had loit 
their noſes and ears: after which, having impreſſed, by 
tire, barbarous characters on their faces, they had the in- 
humanity to keep them as ſo many laughing- ſtocks, with 
which they ſported perpetually. ar appeared like {0 
many ſhadows, rather than like men; 
the only thing by which they were known to be ſuch. 
Alexander could not refrain from tears at this fight ; and, 
as they unanimouſly beſought him to commiſerate their 
condition, he bid them, with the utmoſt tenderneſs, not to 
deſpond, and aflured them, that they ſhould again ſee their 
wives and country. This propoſal, which one might ſup- 
poſe ſhould naturally have filled them with joy, perplexed 
them very much, various opinions ariſing on that occaſion. 
« How will it be poſſible (faid ſome of them) tor us 
«« to appear publickly before all Greece, in the dreadful 
« condition to which we are reduced; a condition {till 
« more ſhameful than diſſatisfactory? The beſt way to 
bear miſery is to conceal it; and no country is fo ſweet 
*«« to the wretched, as ſolitude, and an oblivion of their 
« paſt calamities. Beſides, how will it be poſhible tor 
us to undertake fo long a journey? Driven to a great 
« diſtance from Europe, banithed to the moſt remote 
parts of the eaſt, worn out with age, and moſt of our 
« limbs maimed, can we pretend to undergo fatigues, 
+ which have even wearicd a triumphant army? Ihe 
„only thing that now remains for us, is to hide our mi- 


« fery, and to end our days among thoſe, who are 74 
| ready 
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« ready ſo accuſtomed ta our misfortunes.” C1620: 


. 
in whom the love of their country extinguiihed all other 
ſentiments, repreſented, © That the gods offered them 
« what they ſhould not even have dared to with, 28. 


« their country, their wives, their children, and all thoſe 


21 9 
L + 


things for whole ſake men are fond of lite, and deſpite 


«« death. That they had long enough borne the fad 
« yoke of {lavery ; and that nothing happier cold preſent 
« itlelf than their being indulged the bliſs of going at Jal? 
«© to breathe their native air, to reſume their ancient man- 
© ners, laws, and ſacrifices, and to die in preſence of their 


50 Wives and children.“ 


However, the former opinion prevailed; and accord - 
ingly they beſought the king to permit them to continue 
in a country where they had ſpent ſo many years. He 
oranted their requeſt, and preſented each of them * three 
thouſand drachrzas; five men's ſuits of clothes, and the 
ſame number for women; two couple of oxen to plongh 
their lands, and c:rn to fow them. He commanded the 
covernour of the province not to ſuffer them to be mo- 
{ted in any manner, and ordered that they ſhould be free 
from taxes and tributes of every kind. Such behaviour 
as this was truely royal. It was, indeed, impollible tor 


Alexander to reſtore them the limbs, of which the Per— 


ſians had ſo cruelly deprived them; but then he reſtored 
them to liberty, tranquillity, and abundance. "Thrice 
happy thoſe princes, who are affected with the pleaſure 
which arifes from the doing of good actions, and who 
melt with pity for the unfortunate ! 


Alexander, having called together, the next day, the 
generals of his army, repreſented to them, "That no 


10 


city in the world had ever been more fatal to the 
Grecks than Perſepolis, the ancient reſidence of the 
Perhan monarchs, and the capital of their empire. 


cl 


x 


poured, which had overflowed Greece; and whence 
I) 3 | C. 05 d I Jo had artied 1 3 
) urtus, and afterwards Xerxes, had cartied the fre. 
brand of the inoſt accurſed war, which had laid Walle 
| H 2 96 ai 

* Apoui one hundred ffiy painds. 


For that it was from thence all thoſe mighty armias 


P 
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« all Europe; and therefore that it was incumbent on 
« them to revenge the manes of their anceſtors.” It 
was already abandoned by the Perſians, who all fled 
{ſeparately as fear drove them. Alexander entered it 
with his phalanx, when the victorious ſoldiers ſoon met 
with riches ſufficient to ſatiate their avarice, and imme- 
diately cut to pieces all thoſe who ſtill remained in the 
city. However, the king ſoon put an end to the maſſa- 
cre, and publiſhed an order, by which his ſoldiers were 
{forbid to violate the chaſtity of the women. Alexander 
had before poſſeſſed himſelf, either by force or capitulation, 
of a great number of incredibly rich cities; but all this 
was a trifle compared to the treaſures he found here. 
The Barbarians had laid up at Perſepolis, as in a ftore- 
houſe, all the wealth of Perſia. Gold and filver were ne— 
ver ſecn here but in heaps, not to mention the clothes and 
furniture of ineſtimable value; for this was the ſeat of 
luxury. There was found in the treaſury one hundred 
and twenty thouſand talents *, which were deſigned to de- 
fray the expence of the war. To this prodigious ſum he 
added + fix thouſand talents, taken from Peſagarda. This 
was a City which Cyrus had built, wherein the kings of 
Perſia uſed to be crowned. 

During Alexander's ſtay in Perſepolis, a little before 
he ſet out upon his march againſt Darius, he entertained 
his friends at a banquet, at which the gueſts drank to ex- 
ceſs. Among the women, who were admitted to it 
maſked, was Thais the courteſan, a native of Attica, and 
at that time miltrels to Ptolemy, who afterwards was 
king of Egypt. About the end of the feaſt, during which 
ſhe had ſtudiouſly endeavoured to praiſe the king in the 
moſt artful and delicate manner (a ſtratagem too often 
practiſed by women of chat character) ſhe ſaid, with a gay 
tone of voice, "That it would be matter of inexprellible 
« joy to her, were ſhe permitted (maſked as ſhe then was, 


« and in order to end this feſtival nobly) to burn the mag- 


« nificcnt palace of Xerxcs, who had burned Athens; 
40 and 


* About eighteen milliuns ferling. 
+ Abgut nine hundred thouſand pounds. 
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might be ſaid in all parts of the world, that the wo- 


(his head being crowned with flowers) and taking a torch 


upon gave orders tor extinguiſhing the fire, but it was too 
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« and ſet it on fire with her own hand, in order that it 


« men, Who had followed Alexander in his expedition to 
Alia, had taken much better vengeance of the Perſians, 
« for the many calamities they had brought upon the 
« Grectans, than all the generals who had fought for 
« them both by ſca and land.“ All the gueſts applauded 


the diſcourie ; when immediately the king role from table 


in his hand, he advanced forward to execute this mighty 
exploit. The whole company follow him, breaking into 
loud acclamations, and afterwards, ſinging and dancing, 
they ſurround the palace. All the reit of the Macedo- 
nians, at this noiſe, ran in crouds, with lighted tapers, 
and ſet fire to every part of it. However, Alexander was 
furry, not long after, for what he had done; and there- 


late, 8 

As he was naturally very bountiful, his great ſucceſſes 
increaſed this beneficent diſpoſition ; and he accompanied 
the preſents he made with ſuch teſtimonies of humanity 
and kindneſs, and ſo obliging a carriage, as very much 
enhanced their merit. He exerted this temper in a 
particular manner towards the fifty Macedonian young 
lords, who ferved under him as guards. Olympias his 
mother, thinking him too profuſe, wrote to him as fol- 
lows: „ I do not blame you (ſaid thc) for being be— 
« neficent towards your friends, for that is acting like a 
king: but then a medium ought to be obſerved in your 
magnificence. You equal them all with kings, and 
by heaping riches on them, you give them an oppor- 
tunity of making a great number of friends, of all 
whom you deprive yourſelf.” As ſhe often wrote the 
ſame advice to him, he always kept her letters very ſecret, 
and did not ſhow them to any perſon ; but happening to 
open one of them, and beginning to read it, Hephæſtion 
drew near to him, and read it over his ſhoulder, which 


the king obſerving, did not offer to hinder him; but tax- 


ing only his ring from his finger, he put the ſeal of it 
 %; upon, 
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„pan the lips of his favourite, as an admonition to him 
not to dwulge what he had road, | | 

He utcd to fend magnificent preſents to his motlicr ; 
but then he would never let her have any concern in the 
attairs of the government. She uicd ſrequently to make 
verv icv-re complaints upon that account, but he always 
tubialtted to her ill humour with great mildneſs and pu- 
. Antipaler having one day wrote a long leiter 
«241.2 her, the king, after reading it, replied, Antipater 
Woes nt know That ali fingle tear ſhed by a mather, will oblia 
terate ten theufand ſuch letters as this. A behaviour like 
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this, and {uct an anſwer, ſhow, at one and the ſame tine, 


that Alcxander was both a kind fon and an able politi- 
clan; and that he was perfectly ſenfible how dangerous it 
wouid have been, had he invelted a woman of Olynpics's 
character With the ſupreme authority. 


StcT, X. Daxrivs leaves Ecbuatuna. He is betrayed 

and put in chains by BEs8Us, governour. of Bactria. 

The latter, upon ALEXANDER'S advancing tavards him, 

ies, after having covered DARIUS with wounds, Wie 

_ expires à few moments before ALEXANDER'S arrival. 
He fends his corpſe to SYSIGAMBIS: 


(2) AZ EXANDER, after he had taken Perſepolis 


and Paſagarda, was reſolved to purſue Darius, 

who was arrived by this time at Ecbatana, the capital 
of Media. There remained {till with this fugitive prince 
thirty thouſand foot, among whom were four thouſand 
Creeks, who were faithful to him to the laſt. Beſides 
theſe he had four thouſand llingers, and upwards of three 
thouſand cavalry, moſt of them Bactrians, commanded 
by Beſſus, governour of Bactria. Darius marched his 
ſorces a little out of the common road, having ordered 
huis baggage to go before them; then aſſembling his prin- 
Cipal viiicers, he ſpoke to them as follows: “ Dear com- 
* patiions, among ſo many thouſand men who compolci 
; es my 


( Diad. 1, xvii, p. 546 - 546, Arrian, I. tit. F. 133137. Platatcy 
m cx, p. 68 Q. Curt. I. v. c. 8— 11. J His. I. xi. 0. 15. 
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© my army, you only have not abandoned me during the 
© whole courſe of my kill fortune; and in a liule time, 
„ nothing but your fidelity and conſtancy will be able to 
make me fancy myſclt a king. Dvuſerters and traitors 
„% Now govern. in my cities; not that they are thought 
«© worthy of the honour beſtowed on them, but rewards 
© are given them only in the view of tempting you, and 


to ſtagger your perſeverance. You ſtill choſe to follo e 


© my fortunc rather than that of the conqueror, tor 
© which you certainly have merited a recompence from 
« the gods; and I do not doubt but they will prove bene - 
« ficent towards you, in caſe that power is denied me. 
With ſuch ſoldiers and ofticers I would brave, without 
« the leaſt dread, the enemy, how formidable ſoever he 
may be. What! would any one have me ſurrender 
« myſelf up to the mercy of the conqueror, and expect 
© from him, as a reward of my baſcneſs and meanneſs 
' of ſpirit, the government of ſome province which he 
© may condeſcend to leave me? No—lIt never {hall be 
in the power of any man, either to take away, or fix 
« upon my head the diadem I wear; the ſame hour thali 
put a period to my reign and life. If you have all the 
fame courage and reſolution, which I can no ways 
doubt, I aſſure myſelf that you ſhall retain your liberty, 
© and not be expoſed to the pride and inſults of the Ma- 
« cedonians. You have in your hands the means eicher 
« to revenge or terminate all your evils.” Having 
ended this ſpeech, the whole body of ſoldiers replied 
with ſhouts, that they were ready to follow him whither- 
ſocver he ſhould go, and would thed the laſt drop of their 
blood in his defence. 
Such was the reſolution of the ſoldiery ; but Nabar- 


ꝛanes, one of the greateſt lords of Perſia, and general of 


the horſe, had conſpired with Beſſus, general of the Bac- 
trians, to commit the blackeſt of all crimes, and that 
was, to ſeiſe upon the perſon of the king, and lay him 
in chains; which they might eaſily do, as each of them 
had a great number of Pidiers under his command. 


Their deſign was, if Alexander ſhould purſue them, to 
H 4 ſecure 
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ſecure themſelves, by giving up Darius alive. into his 


hands; and, in cafe they eſcaped, to murther that 
prince, and afterwards uſurp his crown, and begin a new 
war. theſe traitors ſoon won over the troops, by re- 
preſenting to them, that they were going to their de- 
itruciion ; that they would ſoon be cruſhed under the 
ruins of an empire, which was juſt ready to fall; at the 
{ame time that Bractrlana was open to them, and offered 
them immenſe riches. Though theſe practices were 
Carried on very ſecretly, they came however to the car of 
Darius, who could not believe them. Patron, who com- 
manded the Greeks, intreated him, but in vain, to pitch 
tis tent among them, and to truſt the guard of his perſon 
to men on whoſe fidelity he might depend. Darius could 
not prevail with himſelf to put ſo great an affront upon 
the Perſians, and therefore made this anſwer : “ That it 
«« would be a leſs affliction to him to be dececeived by, 
« than to condemn them. That he would ſuffer the 
„ worlt of evils amidſt thoſe of his own nation, rather 
« than ſeek for ſecurity among ſtrangers, how faithful 


« and affectionate ſoever he might believe them: and 


« that he could not but die too late, in caſe the Perſian 
« ſoldiers thought him unworthy of life.“ It was not 
long before Darius experienced the truth of this coun- 
fel; for the traitors ſeiſed him, bound him in chains of 
gold, by way of honour, as he was a king, and then 
laying him in a covered chariot, they ſet out towards 
Bactriana. 

Alexander being arrived at Ecbatana, was informed 
that Darius had left that city five days before. He then 
commanded Parmenio to lay up all the treaſures of Perſia 
in the caſtle of Ecbatana, under: a ſtrong guard which he 


left there. According to (u) Strabo, theſe treaſures 


amounted to an hundred and eighty thouſand talents 


(about twenty-ſeven millions ſterling) ; and, according 


to (x) Juſtin, to ten talents more, (abont ſifteen hundred 
thouſand pounds). He ordered him to march afterwards 
towards Hyrcania, by the country of the Cadufrans, with 

| the 


(% Strab. I. xv. p. 741. (x) Juſtin, I. il. e. I. 
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the Thracians, the foreigners, and the reſt of the cavalry» 


the royal companies excepted. He ſent orders to Clitus, 
who ſtayed behind in Suſa, where he fell ſick, that as 


ſoon as he was arrived at Ecbatana, he ſhould take the 


_ plied, that the 


A 


forces which were left in that city, and come to him 


in Parthia. | 
Alexander, with the reſt of his army, purſued Darius, 


and arrived the eleventh day at“ Rhaga, which is a long 


day's journey from the Caſpian ftraits ; but Darius. 
had already palled through them. Alexander now de- 
ſpairing to overtake him, what diſpatch ſoever he might 
make, ſtayed there five days to reſt his forces. Ile then 
marched againſt the Parthians, and that day pitched his 
camp near the ng can ſtraits, and paſſed them the 
next. News was ſoon brought him, that Darius had 
been ſeiſed by the traitors; that Beſſus had cauſed him to 
be drawn in a chariot, and had ſent the unhappy monarch 
before, in order to be the furer of his perſon ; that the 


whole army obeyed that wretch. Artabazus and the 


Greeks excepted, who not having a foul baſe enough to 


conſent to ſo abominable a deed, and being too weak to 


prevent it, had therefore left the high road, and marched 
towards the mountains. EN 

This was a freſh motive for him to haſten his march. 
The Barbarians, at his arrival, were ſeiſed with dread, 
though the match would not have been equal, had Beſſus 
been as reſolute for fighting, as for putting in execution 
the deteſtable act above-mentioned ; for his troops ex- 
ceeded the enemy both in number and ſtrength, and 
were all cool and ready for the combat; whereas Alex- 
ander's troops were quite fatigued with the length of their 
march. But the name and reputation of Alexander 
(a motive all- powerful in war) filled them with ſuch pro- 
digious terrour, that they all fled. 
plices being come up with Darius, they requeſted him 
to mount his horſe, and fly from the enemy, but he re- 
gods were ready to revenge the evils he 
had ſuffered ; and beſeeching Alexander to do him juſtice, 


H 5 he 


* This 3s the city mentioned in Tobit iii. 7. 


Beſſus and his accom- 
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he refuſed to follow a band of traitors. At tlieſe words 
they tell into tuch a fury, that all threw their darts at him, 
and left him covered with wounds. After having pcr- 
petrated this horrid crime, they ſeparated, in order ta leave 
different footſteps of their flight, and thereby elude the 
puriuit of the enemy, in caſe he ſhould follow them; or 
at leaſt oblige him to divide his forces. Nabarzanes took 
the way of Hyrcania, and Beſſus that of Bacriana, both 
being followed by a very few horſe-men; and, as the 
Barbarians were by this means deſtitute of leaders, they 


a 


diſperſed themſelves up and down, as tear or hope di- 


rected their ſtops, 
After fearching about in different places, Darius was 
at lat found in a ſolitude, his body run through with 
ſpears, lying in a chariot, and drawing near his end. 
However, he had ſtrength enough before he died to call 
for drink, which a Macedonian, Polyſtratus by name, 
brought him. He had a Perſian priſoner, whom he em- 
ployed as his interpreter. Darius, alter drinking the li- 
guor that had been given him, turned to the Macedonian, 
and ſaid, “ That in the deplorable ſtate to which he 
«« was reduced, he however thould have the comfort to 
«« ſpcak to one who could underitand him, and that his 
' lait words would not be loſt. He therefore charged 
© him to tell Alexender, that he died in his debt, though 
ehe had never obliged him. That he gave him a mul- 
„ titude of thanks for the great humanity he had ex- 
„ exciſed towards his mother, his wife, and his children, 
© whole lives he had not only ſpared, but reſtored then: 
* to their former ſplendour. That he beſought the gods 
to give victory to his arms, and make him monarch 
of the univerſe. That he thought he need not intreat 
« him to revenge the execrable murder committed on 


his perfon, as this was the common cauſe of kings.“ 


After this, taking Polyſtratus by the hand, “ Give 
„ him, (ſaid he) thy hand, as 1 give thee mine; and 


carry him, in my name, the only pledge I am able to 


give of my gratiinde and affection.” Saying theſe 
words, he breathed his laſt. Alexander coming up à 
| | nomen 
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moment after, and ſceing Darius's body, he wept bit- 
terly; and, by the ſtrongeſt teſtimonies of affection that 
could be given him, proved how intimately he was affect d 
with the unhappineſs of a prince who deſerved a better 
fate. He immcdiately pulled off his military cloak, and 
threw it on Darius's body; then cauſing it to be em- 


balmed, and his coſhn to be adorned with a royal may- 


nificence, he ſent it to Syſigambis, in order that it might 
be interred with the honours uſually paid to the deceaſcd 
}'ertian monarchs, and to be entombed with his an- 


ccitors. | 


Thus died Darius, the third year of the 112th Olym- 
piad, at about fifty years of age, fix of which he had 
reigned. He was a gentle and pacifick prince; his reign 
had been unſullied with injuſtice or cruelty, which was 
owing either to his natural lenity, or to his not having 
had an opportunity of acting otherwiſe, from the per- 
puiual war he had carried on againſt Alexander all the 
time he had fat upon the throne. In him the Perſian 
einpire ended, after having exiſted two hundred and nine 
cars, computing from the beginning of the reign of Cyrus 
me Great (the founder of it) under thirteen kings, vl. 
Cyrus, Cambyſes, Smerdis Magus, Darius ſon of Hy- 
Uaſpis, Xerxes I. Artaxerxes Longimanus; Xerxes II. 
Sogdianus, Darius Nothus, Artaxerxes Mnemon, Ar- 
taxerxes Ochus, Arſes, aud Darius Codomanus. 


SECT, XI. Ves which firfl cauſed the declenſion, and at 
laſt the ruin of the Perftan empire. 


RE death of Darius Codomanus may very juſtly 
be conlidered as the æra, but not as the ſole cauſe 
of the deſtruCtivn of the Perſian monarchy. When we 
take a general view of the hiſtory of the Kings above- 
mentioned, and conſider with forme attention their dif- 
'rrent characters and methods of. governing, whether in 
peace or war, we eaſily percerve that this declenſion was 


{'ieparcd at a great diſtancc,, and carried on to its end by 


«1bletteps which denowﬀd a total ruin. 


H © We 
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We may declare at firſt ſight, that the declenſion of 


the Perſian empire and its fall, are owing to its origin 
and primitive inſtitution. It had been formed by the 
union of two nations, who differed very much in manners 
and inclinations. The Perſians were a ſober, Jaborious, 
modeſt people ; but the Medes were wholly devoted to 
pride, luxury, ſoftneſs and voluptuouſneſs. The exam- 


ple of frugality and ſimplicity which Cyrus had ſet them, 
and their being obliged to be always under arms to gain 


ſo many victories, and ſupport themſelves in the midit of 
fo many enemies, prevented thoſe vices from ſpreading 
for ſome time : but, after thoſe nations had ſubjected all 
things, the fondneſs which the Medes had naturally tor 
pleaſures and magnificence, ſoon leſſened the temperance 
of the Perſians, and became, in a little time, the prevail- 
ing taſte.of the two nations. 

Several other cauſes conſpired to this. Babylon, when 
conquered, intoxicated its victors with her poiſoned cup, 
and inchanted them with the charms of pleaſure. She 
furniſhed them with ſuch miniſters and inſtruments, as 
were adapted to promote luxury, and to foment and 
cheriſh delights with art and delicacy : and the wealth oi 


the richeſt provinces in the world, being at the entire diſ- 
poſal of new ſovereigns, they thereby were enabled to 


ſatiate their deſires. 
Even Cyrus himſelf, as I obſerved elſewhere, contri- 
buted to this, without perceiving the conſequence of it; 


and prepared men's minds by the ſplendid banquet he 


gave, after having ended his conqueſts; and when he 
ſhewed himſelf in the midſt of his troops, who had ſhared 
in his victories, with ſuch a pomp and oſtentation as were 
maſt capable of dazzling the eye. He began, by in- 
ſpiring them with an admiration for pamp and ſhow, 
which they had hitherto deſpiſed. He ſuggeſted to them, 


that magnificence and riches were worthy of crowning 


the moſt glorious exploits, and the end and fruit of them: 
and by thus inſpiring his ſubjects with a ſtrong deſire for 
things they ſaw ſo highly eſteemed by a moſt 2 
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pliſhed prince, his example authoriſed them to abandon 


themſclves to that guſt without reſerve. 


He alſo ſpread this evil by his obliging judges, officers, 
and governours of provinces, to appear in ſplendour before 
the people, the better to repreſent the majeſty of the 

rince. On one fide, theſe magiſtrates and commanders 
ealily miſtook theſe ornaments and trappings of their em- 
ployments for the molt eflential parts of them, endea- 
vouring to diſtinguiſh themſelves by nothing but this glit- 
tering outſide : and, on the other ſide, men of the greateſt 
wealth in the provinces propoſed then as ſo many patterns 
for their imitation, and were ſoon followed by perſons 
of moderate fortune, whom thoſe in the loweſt ſtations of - 
life endeavoured to equal. | 

So many cauſes of degeneracy uniting together, and 
being authoriſed publickly, ſoon deſtroyed the ancient 
virtue of the Perſians. They did not ſink, like the 
Romans, by imperceptible decays, which had been long 
3 and often oppoſed. Scarce was Cyrus dead, 
but there roſe up as it were another nation, and kings of 
a quite different genius and character. Men no longer 
di ſcourſed of that manly, that ſevere education which was 


beſtowed on the Perſian youth; of thoſe publick ſchools 


of ſobriety, patience, and emulation for virtue, nor of 


thoſe laborious and warlike exerciſes; of all theſe there 
did not remain the ſmalleſt traces: their young men 
being brought up in ſplendour and effeminacy, which 
they now ſaw was had in honour, immediately began to 
deſpiſe the happy ſimplicity of their forefathers, and 
formed, in the * ch of one generation, an entire new ſet 
of people, whoſe manners, inclinations, and maxims, 
were directly oppoſite to inoſe of ancient times. They 
grew haughty, vain, effeminate, inhuman, and perhdi- 
ous in treaties; and acquired this peculiar character, that 


they, of all people, were the moſt abandoned to ſplendour, 


luxury, feaſting, and even to drunkenneſs ; fo that we 
may affirm, that the empire of the Perſians was, almoſt 
at its birth, what other empires grew up to through length 
of time only, and began where others end. It bore the 

principle 
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principle of its deſtruction in its own boſom, and this in- 
ternal vice increaſed every reign. 

After the unſucceſsful expeditions of Darius and Xerxes 
_ againſt Scythia and Greece, the princes their ſucceſſors 
became inſenſible to the ambition of making conqueſts, 
and gave themſelves up a prey to idleneſs and effeminacy: 
they grew careleſs of military diſcipline, and ſubſtituted 
in the place of regular ſoldiers, inured to the toils of war, 
a confuſed multitude of men, who were taken by force 
out of their reſpective countries. The reader may have 
obſerved, on more than one occaſion, that the whole 
ſtrength, and almoſt the only reſource of the Perſian 
army, lay in the Greeks in their ſervice: that they pro- 
perly depended on them only, and always took great carc 
to oppole them to the beſt troops of the enemy: they 
were the only ſoldiers in Darius's army who performed 
their duty, and continued faithful to him to. the laſt; and 
we have ſeen that Memnon the Rhodian was the lole 
great general who fought againſt Alexander. 

Inſtead of chooſing for the command of their forces 
officers of {kill and experience, they uſed to appoint per- 


ſons of the greateſt quality of every nation, who frequently | 


had no other merit than their exalted hirth, their riches 
and credit; and who were diſtinguiſhed by nothing but 
the ſumptuouſneſs of their feaſts and entertainments, by 
the magnificence of their equipages, and by the crowd 
with which they were ever ſurrounded, of guards, do- 
meſticks, eunuchs, and women; ſuch an aſſemblage, 
formed merely for vain ſhow and oſtentation, rather than 
for warlike expeditions, incumbered an army (alrcady 
but too numerous) with uſeleſs ſoldiers, made it flow iu 
its marches and movements by its too heavy. baggage, 
and rendered it incapable of ſubſiſting long in 3 


country, and of completing great enterpriſes in {ight of au 


enemy. 

The Perſian monarchs ſhutting themſelves up in thei: 
palaces, in order to abandon themſelves to pleaſures, and 
appearing ſeldom abroad, placed their whole confidence, 
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and by that means all their authority, in eunuchs, to 
women, to ſlaves, and to flattering courtiers, whoſe fole 
thoughts and endeavours were to baniſh true merit, 
which was offenſive to them; to give the rewards. ap- 
pointed for ſervices to their own creatures; and to entruſt 
the greateſt employments of the ſtate to perſons devoted to 
their intereſted and ambitious views, rather than to ſuch 
whoſe abilities rendered them capable of ſerving their 
country. | 

Another character of thefe princes, which is but too 
frequent in that high ſphere, contributed very much to 
the ruin of the empire. They were accuſtomed from 
their infancy to rave their ears ſoothca with falſe praiſes, 
and the molt extravagant compliments, and to have a 
blind ſubmiſſion paid to their will. They were educated 


in ſo exalted an idea of their own grandeur, as perſuaded 


them that the reſt of men were formed merely to ſerve 
them, and adminiſter to their pleaſures. They were not 
taught their duties, nor the maxims of a wiſe and good 
government; the principles by which men judge of ſolid 
merit, and are capable of chooling perſons able to govern 
under them. They did not know that they were raiſed 
to ſovereign power merely to protect their ſubjects and 
make them happy. They were not made ſenſible of 


the exquiſite pleaſure that monarch feels, who. is the 


delight of his ſubjects, and the publick fource of the feli- 


city of ſo vaſt an empire, as Cyrus the Great had been, 


who was ſo dear to his people, that every individual fa- 
mily conſidered him as their father, and bewailed his 
death as a public calamity. So far from this, a monarch's 
grandeur was declared to conſiſt in making himſelf 


teared, and in his being able to gratify all his paſſions 


with impunity, 

So 111-judged an education muſt neceſſarily form either 
weak or vicious princes. They were not able to ſuſtain 
the weight of ſo mighty an empire, nor to graſp the 
ſeveral parts of fo extenſive and painful an adminiſtra- 
uon. Idleneſs, and a love for pleaſure, made them 


careleſs 
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| careleſs, and averſe to buſineſs of every kind; and they 


ſacrificed matters of the higheſt importance to their vain 
amuſements, Some of them were born with fuch 
happy diſpoſitions, that they would have become good 
princes, had they not been encrvated by the charms of a 


voluptuous life ; and abandoned themſelves to the allure— 


ments of a too deſpotick power, ard an over-great 
proſperity. By flattery, they were rendered incapable 


of liſtening, in their councils, to any expreſſion de- 


livered with freedom, or of ſufſcring the leaſt oppoſition 


to their wills. 


It is no wonder they were not beloved by their ſub- | 


jects, ſince their whole ſtudy was to aggrandize them- 
ſelves, and to ſacrifice all conſiderations to that alone. 
Darius, in his misfortunes, was abandoned by the gene- 
rals of his armies, by the governors of his provinces, by 
his officers, domeſticks, and ſubjects; and did not find 
any where a ſincere affection, nor a real attachment to his 

erſon and intereſt. 
Nen monarchy concealed a real weakneſs; and this 
unwieldy power, heightened. by ſo much pomp and 
pride, was abhorred by the people; ſo that this coloſſus, 
at the very firſt blow, fell to the ground. 


SECT: 
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Stor, XII. Lacedemonia revolts from the Macedo- 
nians, with almoſt all Pelaponneſus. ANTIPATER 
marches out upon this eccaſion, defeats the enemy in a 
battle, in which AG1S is Filled. ALEXANDER mar- 
ches againſt Bess. ThaALESTRIS, queen of the 
Amazons, comes ta viſit him from a far country. 
ALEXANDER, at his return from Parthia, abandons 
himfelf ts pleaſure and exceſs. He continues his march 
{rurds BESSUS. A pretended conſpiracy of PHI“ 
LOTAS againſt the king. He, and PARMENIO is 
father, are put to death. ALEXANDER ſubdues ſeve- 

rl nations. He at laft arrives in Buctriana, whither 

BzSSUS zs brougbt to him. 


NJ HILST things paſſed in Aſia, as we have 


ſeen, ſome tumults broke out in Greece and 


KD 


Thrace, having revolted there, and thereby drawn the 
forces of Antipater on that ſide ; the Lacedæmonians 
thought this a proper opportunity to throw off the Mace- 
doman yoke, and engaged almoſt all Peloponneſus in 
their deſign. Upon this news, Antipater, after having 
ſettled to the beit of his power the affairs of "Thrace, 
returned with the utmoſt expedition into Greece, whence 
he immediately diſpatched couriers, in order to give 
Alexander an account of theſe ſeveral tranſactions. As 
ſoon as Antipater was come up with the enemy, he re- 
lolved to venture a battle. The Lacedzmonian army 
conſiſted of no more than twenty thouſand foot, and two 
thouſand horſe, under the command of Agis their king; 
whereas that of Antipater was twice that number. Ag1s, 
in order to make the ſuperiority of numbers of no effect, 
had made choice of a narrow ſpot of ground. The 
battle began with great vigour, each party endeavouring 
o ſignaliſe themſelves in an extraordinary manner, for 
tic honour of their reſpective countries; the one fired 

with 
(* A.M. 3675. Ant, C. J. 329. Diod. l. xvii. p. 537. Q. Curt. 
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Macedonia. Memnon, whom Alexander had ſent into 
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with the rememberance of their priſtine glory, and the an 
other animated by their preſent greatneſs, fought with Al 
equal courage; the Lacedæmonians for liberty, and the MW bro. 
Macedonians for empire. So long as the armies con. #5 4 
tinued on the ſpot where the battle began, Agis had tte uu 
advantage; but Antipater, by pretending to flv, drew las 
the enemy into the plains; after which, extending hi. order 


Whole army, he gained a ſuperiority, and made a proper 
ule of his advantage. Agis was diſtinguiſhed by his fi; 
of armour, his noble mien, and ſtilf more fo by | 
valour. The battle was hotteſt round his perſon, a. 


he himſelf performed the moſt aſtoniſhing acts of tra. MW Full 
very. At laſt, after having been wounded in fer WW 
parts of his body, his ſoldiers laying him upon his isl, Arta: 
carried him off. However, this did not damp his cu. 7. 
rage, for having ſeiſed an advantageous paſt where they Part] 
kept cloſe in their ranks, they reliſted With great vigour, pylos 
the attacks of the enemy. After having withſtood them Lit chi 
a long time, the Lacedæmonians began to give grout, D. 
being ſcarce able to hold their arms, which were all the v 
covered with ſweat; they afterwards retired very falt. queſt 
and at laſt ran quite away. The king, ſeeing himſch Mace 
_ cloſely purſued, {till made ſome efforts, notwithſtanding hgna! 
the weak condition to which he was reduced, in order to men 
oppole the enemy. Intrepid and invincible to the laſt, the v 
oppreſſed by numbers, he died ſword in hand. LAND 
In this engagement upwards of three thouſand Lace- forme 
dæmonians loſt their lives, and a thouſand Macedonians monec 
at moſt; but very few of the latter returned home un- Yes, 
wounded. This victory not only ruined the power of CUTCE! 
Sparta and its allies, but alſo the hopes of thoſe who back 
only waited the iſſue of this war, to declare themſelves. OVerc 
Antipater immediately ſent the news of this ſuccels to him, 


Alexander: but, like an experienced courtier, he drew lally, 
up the account of it in the moſt modeſt and circumſpect be att 
terms; in ſuch as were beſt adapted to diminiſh the lultre 


of a victory which might expoſe him to envy. He was 


ſenſible, that Alexander's delicacy, with regard to honour, * 4 
was ſo very great, that he looked upon the glory which 12 
| | N | Gm u 


another 
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another perſon obtained, as a diminution of his own. 
\id, * indeed he could not forbear, when this news was 
brought him, to let drop ſome words which diſcovered 
is jcalouly. Antipater did not dare to diſpoſe of any 
tung by his own private authority, and only gave the 
t.aved;rmomans leave to fend an embaſſy to the king, in 
ouler that they themſelves might tell him the ill ſucceſs 
hey had met with. Alexander pardoned them, ſome of 


ole who had occaſioned the revolt excepted, and theſe 


he punithed. | 
„ Darius's death did not hinder Alexander from 
purluing Beſſus, who had withdrawn into Bactriana, 
where he had aſſumed the title of king, by the name of 
Artaxerxes. But, finding at laſt that it would be im- 
wwilible for him to come up with him, he returned into 
Pacthia | and reſting his troops fome days in Hecatom- 
pylos, Commanded proviſions of all ſorts to be brought 
licher. | | | 
During his ſtay there, a report prevailed throughout 
the whole army, that the king, content with the con= 
quelts he had atchieved, was preparing to return into 
Macedonia. That very inſtant the ſoldiers, as if a 
ſigual had been made for their ſetting out, ran like mad- 
men to their tents, began to pack up their baggage, load 
the waggons with the utmoſt diſpatch, and fill the whole 
camp with noiſe and tumult. Alexander was ſoon in. 
formed of this, when terrified at the diſorder, he ſum- 
moned the officers to his tent, where, with tears in his 
eyes, he complained, that in the midit of fo glorious a 
career, he was ſtopped on a ſudden, and forced to return 
back into his own country, rather like one who had been 
overcome, than as a conqueror. The officers comforted 
him, by repreſenting, that this ſudden motion was a mere 
lally, and a tranſient guſt of paſſion, which would not 
be attended with any ill conſequences; and aſſured 1 
that 


(a) Q Curt. lib. vi. cap. 2—4. ä 
* Alexander hoſtes vinci voluerat; gloriæ exiſtimans, quicquid ceſliſſet 
Antipatrum viciſſe, ne tacitus qui- alienæ. Q, Curt. 
dim indignabatur, ſuz demptum 
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that the ſoldiers, to a man, would obey him, provided lie 
would addreſs himſelf to them in tender expreiſions. He 
promiſed to do it. The circumitance which had given 
occaſion to this falſe report, was, his having diſbanded 
fome Grecian ſoldiers, aftcr rewarding them in a very 


bountiful manner; ſo that the Macedonians imagincd 


they alſo were to fight no more. 


following ſpeech. 
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Alexander having ſummoned the army, made the 
« I am not ſurpriſed, O ſoldicrs, 
if, alter the mighty things we have hitherto per- 
formed, you ſhould be ſatiated with glory, and have 
no other views but caſe and repoſe. 1 will not now 
enmerate the various nations we have conquered, 
Mie have ſubdued more provinces than others have 
citics. Could I perſuade myſelf, that our conqueſts 


were well ſecured, over nations who were fo ſoon 


overcome, I would think as you do (for I will not 
diſſemble my thoughts) and would make all the halle 
imaginable to revitit my houſehold-gods, my mother, 


my lifters, and my ſubjects, and enjoy in the midſtof 


my country the glory J have acquired in concert with 


you. Rut this glory will all vanith very ſoon, if ve 
do not put the laſt hand to the work, 


Do you imagine, 
that ſo many nations, accuſtomed to other ſovereigne, 
and who have no manner of ſimilitude to us either in 
their religion, manners, or language, were intirch 
ſubdued the moment rhey were conquered; and that 
they will not take up arms, in caſe we return back 
with ſo much precipitation? What will become of 
the reſt who {till remain unconquered ? How! {hall 
we leave our victory imperfect, merely for want of 
courage! But that which touches me much more; 
ſhall we ſuffer the deteſtable crime of Beſſus to 80 
unpuniſhed? Can you bear to fee the ſceptre 0! 
Darius in the ſanguinary hands of that monſter, who, 
after having loaded him with chains, as a captive, at 
laſt aſſaſſinated his ſovereign, in order to deprive us 01 


the glory of ſaving him? As for myſelf, I ſhall not 


be eaſy till I ſee that infamous wretch hanging on a 
| 15 gibbet, 
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gibbet, there to pay, to all kings and nations of the 
« carth, the juſt puniſhment due to his execrable crime. 
« do not know whether I am miſtaken ; but methinks 
„ read his ſentence of death in your countenances ; 
« and that the anger which ſparkles in your eyes, de— 
« clares you will ſoon imbrue your hands in that traitor's 
« blood.” | 
The ſoldiers would not ſuffer Alexander to proceed; 
but clapping their hands, they all cried aloud, that they 
were ready to follow wherever he would lead them. All 
the ſpeeches of this prince generally produced this effect. 
In how deſponding a condition foever they might be, 
one ſingle word from him revived their courage in an 
inſtant, and inſpired them with that martial alacrity and 
ardour, which appeared always in his face. The king, 
taking advantage of this favourable diſpoſition of the 
whole army, croſſed Parthia, and in three days arrived 
on the frontiers of Hyrcania, which ſubmitted to his arins. 
He afterwards ſubdued the Mardi, the Arii, the Drungæ, 
the Arachaſii, and the ſeveral other nations, into which 
his army marched, with greater ſpeed than people 
generally travel. He frequently would purſue an enemy 
jor whole days and nights together, almoſt without ſut- 
tering his troops to take any reſt. By this prodigious 
rapidity, he came unawares upon nations who thought 
him at a great diſtance, and ſubdued them before they 
had time to put themſelves in a poſture of defence. 
Under this image Daniel the prophet ſhadowed Alex- 
ander many ages before his birth, by repreſenting him as 
a panther, a leopard, and a goat, who ruſhed forward 
with ſo much ſwiftneſs, that his feet ſeemed not to touch 
the ground. 
(5) Nabarzanes, one of Beſſus's accomplices, who 
had written before to Alexander, came and ſurrendered 
himſelf, upon promiſe of a pardon, when he heard that 
he was arrived at Zadracarta, the capital of Hyrcania ; 
and, among other preſents, brought him Bagoas the 
- eunuch, 
(5) Q. Curt, lib, vi. cap. 5. 


She did not ſcruple to tell him, that the chief motive of 


156 re 
eunuch, who afterwards gained as great an aſcendan: 
over Alexander, as before over Darius. 

At the ſame time arrived Thaleſtris, queen of he 
Amazons. A violent deſire of feeing Alexander ha, 
prompted that princeſs to leave her dominions, at 
travel through a great number of countries to gratify her 
curioſity. Being come pretty near his camp, the ſc; 


word that a queen was come to viſit him; and that ſj: 


had a prodigious inclination to cultivate his acquaintance, 
and accordingly was arrived within a little diſtance from 


that place. Alexander having returned her a favourahlg 


anſwer, ſhe commanded her train to ſtop, and herſcir 
came forward with three hundred women; and the mo— 
ment ſhe perceived the king, the leaped from her horl:, 
having two lances in her right hand. The dreſs th: 


Amazons uſed to wear, did not quite cover the body; 


for their boſom being uncovered on the left ſide, eva 
other part of their body was hid; their gowns being 
tucked up with a knot, and fo deicended no farther than 
the knee. They preſerved their right breaſt to fuck]: 
their female offspring, but uſed to burn the left, that 


they might be the better enabled to bend the bow and 
throw the dart, whence they were called * Amazons. 


Thaleſtris F looked upon the king without diſcoveriny 
the leaſt ſign of admiration, and ſurveying him atten- 
tively, did not think his ſtature anſwerable to his fame; 


for the Barbarians are very much ſtruck with a majeſtick 


air, and think thoſe only capable of mighty atchicve- 
ments, on whom nature has beſtowed bodily advantages. 
ker journey was to have poſterity by him; adding, tht 
ſhe was worthy of giving heirs to his empire. Alcx- 
ander, upon this requeſt, was obliged to make ſome 
ſtay in this place; after which Thaleſtris returned to her 
| kingdom, 
* Th:s is a Greek word fignifys baris in corporum majeſtate vener io 
ing, Without breafts, eſt; magnorumque operum non alias 
+ Interrito vultu regem Thaleſ. capaces putant, quam quos Exim 
tris intuebatur, habitum ejus haud- ſpecie donure natura dignatz Ct. 
qdaquam rerum fame parem oculis ©, Curr, lib. vi. cap. 5. 
petluſtrans. Quippe omnibus bar- 
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kingdom, and the king into the province inhabited by 
the Parthians. This itory, and whatever is related of 
the Amazons, is looked upon by ſome very judicious 
authors, as entirely fabulous. | 


'c) Alexander devoted himſelf afterwards wholly to 


his paſſions, changing into pride and debauch the mode- 
ration and continence for which he had hitherto been fo 
orcatly admired ; virtues fo very neceſſary in an exalted 
lation of life, and in the midſt of a ſeries of proſperitics. 
He now was no longer the ſame man. Though he was 
invincible, with regard to the dangers and toils of war, 
he was far otherwiſe with reſpect to the charms of eaſe. 
The inſtant he enjoyed a little repoſe, he abandoned 
himſelf to ſenſuality ; and he, whom the arms of the 


Pertians could not conquer, fell a victim to their vices. . 


Nothing was now to be ſeen but games, parties of plea- 
ſures, women, and exceſſive feaſting, in which he uſed 
to revel whole days and nights. Not ſatisfied with the 
bufoons, and the performers on inſtrumental muſick, 
whom he had brought with him out of Greece, he 
obliged the captive women, whom he carried along with 
him, to ſing ſongs after the manner of their country. 
He happened, among theſe women, to perceive one who 
appeared in deeper affliction than the reſt, and who, b 

a modeſt, and at the fame time a noble confuſion, dil- 
covered a greater reluctance than the others, to appear in 


publick. She was a perfect beauty, which was very much 


heightened by her baſhfulneſs, whillt ſhe threw her eyes 
to the ground, and did all in her power to conceal her 
lace, The king ſoon imagined by her air and mien that 
Ine was not of vulgar birth; and enquiring himſelf into 
it, the lady anſwered, that the was grand-davehter to 
Ochus, who not long before had ſwayc;1 the Perſian 
ſceptre, and daughter of his ſon ; that {he had married 
Hyltaſpes, who was related to Darius, and general of a 
feat army. Alexander being touched with compatlion, 
when he heard the unhappy fate of a princeſs of the blood 
wal, and the ſad condition to which the was reduced, 

1.01 


c) Q. Curt, lib. vi. cap. 6. 
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not only gave her liberty, but returned all her poſſeſſions; 
and cauſed her huſband to be fought for, in order that ſhe 
might be reſtored to him. | 

This prince was naturally of ſo tender and humane a 


_ diſpoſition, as made him ſenſible of the affliction of 


perſons in the loweſt condition. (4) A poor Macedo- 
nian was one day leading before him a mule, laden with 
gold for the king's uſe; the beaſt being fo tired that he 
was not able either to go on or ſuſtain the load, the 
mule-driver took it up and carried it, but with great 
difficulty, a conſiderable way. Alexander, ſeeing him 
Juſt ſinking under his burthen, and going to throw it on 
the ground, in order to eaſe himſelf, cried out, Friend, ds 
not be weary yet; try and carry it quite through to thy tent, 
For it is all thy own. | 


(e) Alexander, in a very difficult march through bar. 


ren places, at the head of a ſmall body of horſe, when 


he purſued Darius, met ſome Macedonians who were 
carrying water in goat-ſkins upon mules. Thefe Ma- 
cedonians perceiving their prince was almoſt parched 
with thirſt, occaſioned by the raging heat (the ſun being 
then at the meridian) immediately filled a helmet with 
water, and were running to preſent him with it: Alex- 
ander aſking to whom they were carrying all that water, 
they replied, Nie were going to carry it to our children; 
but do not let your majeſty be uneaſy, for if your life is but 

aved, we fhall get children enough, in caſe we ſhould liſe 
theſe. At theſe words Alexander takes the helmet, and 
looking quite round him, he ſaw all his horſemen hang- 


ing down their heads, and with eyes fixed earneſtly on 


the liquor he held, ſwallow it, as it were, with their 
glances z upon which he returned it, with thanks, to thoſe 
who offered it him, and did not drink ſo much as a ſinge 
drop, but cried, T here is nat enough for my whole company; 
and ſhould I drink alone, it would make the reſi be thirſner, 
and they will quite die away. The officers, who were on 
horſeback round him, ſtruck in the moſt ſenſible manner 
with his wonderful temperance and magnanimity, . 
| | treat 

(d) Plut. in Alex. p. 687, 


(e) Ibid. 
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treated him, with ſhouts, to carry them wherever he 


thought fit, and not ſpare them in any manner ; that 


now they were not in the leaſt tired, nor felt the leaſt. 


thirſt; and that as long as they ſhould be commanded 
by ſuch a king, they could not think themſclyes mortal 
men. 

Such ſentiments as theſe, which ariſe from a generous 
and tender diſpolition, reflect a greater honour on a 
prince than the greateſt victories and conqueſts. Had 
Alexander always cheriſhed them, he would juſtly have 
merited the title of Great ; but a too glorious and unin- 
tcrrupted ſeries of proſperity, which is too heavy for 
mortals to ſuſtain, inſenſibly effaced them from his mind, 


and made him forget that he was man : for now, con- 
temning the cuſtoms of his own country, as no longer: 


worthy the ſovereign of the univerſe, he laid afide the 
dreſs, the manners, and way of life of the Macedonian 
monarchs ; looking upon them as too plain and ſimple, 
and derogatory to his grandeur. He even went fo far as 
to imitate the pomp of the Perſian kings, in that very 
circumſtance in which they ſeemed to equal themſelves 
to the gods; I mean, by requiring thoſe who had con- 
quered nations to fall proſtrate at his feet, and pay him 
a kind of homage which became only ſlaves. He had 


turned his palace into a ſeraglio, filling it with three 


hundred and ſixty concubines, (the ſame number as Darius 
kept) and with bands of eunuchs, of all mankind the 
molt infamous. Not ſatisfied with wearing a Perſian 
robe himſelf, he alſo gbliged his generals, his friends, 
and all the grandees of his court, to put on the ſame 
dreſs, which gave them the greateſt mortification, not 
one of them however daring to ſpeak againſt this inno- 
vation, or contradict the prince in any manner. 

The veteran ſoldiers, who had fought under Philip, 
not having the leaſt idea of ſenſuality, inveighed pub- 
lickly againſt this prodigious luxury, and the numerous 
vices which the army had learned in Suſa and Ecbatana. 
The ſoldiers would frequently expreſs themſelves in the 
following terms: © That they had loſt more by victory 


Vor. VI. I „ than 
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«than they had gained : that as the Macedonians had 
thus aſſumed the manners and cuſtoms of foreigners, 


they might properly be ſaid to be conquered. That: 


« therefore the only benefit they ſhould reap from 
their long abſence, would be, to return back into 
« their country in the habit of Barbarians ; that Alex- 
« ander was aſhamed of, and deſpiſed them ; that he 
4 choſe to reſemble the vanquiſhed rather than the victo- 
„ rious; and that he, who before had been king of 
«© Macedonia, was now become one of Darius's lieute- 


cc rants.” 


The king was not ignorant of the diſcontent which 
reigned both-in his court and army, and endeavoured to 
recover the efteem and friendſhip of both by his beneh- 


cence: but“ ſlavery, though purchaſed at ever fo high a 


rate, muſt neceſſarily be odious to freeborn men. He 
therefore thought, that the ſateſt remedy would be to 
employ them, and for that purpoſe led them againſt 
Beſſus. But as the army was encumbered with booty 
and an uſeleſs train of baggage, that he could ſcarce move, 


he firſt cauſed all his own baggage to be carried into a 


great ſquare, and afterwards that of his army (ſuch things 
excepted as were abſolutely neceſſary); then ordered the 
whole to be carried from thence in carts to a large plain. 
Every one was in great pain to know the meaning of all 
this; but after he had ſent away the horſes, he himſelf 
ſet fire to his own things, and commanded every one to 
follow his example. Upon this the Macedonians lighted 
up the fire with their own hands, and burnt the rich 
ſpoils they had purchaſed with their blood, and often 
orced out of the midſt of the flames. Such a ſacrifice 
muſt certainly have been made with the utmoſt reluc- 
tance ; but the example the king ſet them ſilenced all 
their complaints, and they ſeemed leſs affected at the 
loſs of their baggage, than at their neglect of military 
diſcipline. A ſhort ſpeech the king made, ſoothed all 
their uneaſineſs; and, being now more able to exert 


themſelves hereafter, they ſet out with joy, and marched 
towards 


* Sed, ut opinor, liberis gretium fervitutis ingratum eſt, Q. Curt. 
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towards Bactriana. In this march they met with dif- 
ficulties which would have quite damped any one but 
Alexander ; but nothing could daunt his ſoui, or check 
his progreſs; for he put the ſtrongeſt confidence in his 
good fortune, which indeed never forſobok that hero, but 
extricated him from a thouſand perils, wherein one 
would have naturally ſuppoſed both himſelf and his army 
muft have perithed, | | 

() Being arrived among the Drange, a danger to 
which he had not been accuſtomed, gave him very great 
uneaſineſs; and this was, the report of a conſpiracy that 


was formed againſt his perſon. One Dymaus, a man 


of no figure at court, was the contriver of this treaſon ; 
and the motive of it was, ſome private diſguſt which he 
he had received. He had communicated his execrable 
deſign to a young man, Nicomachus by name, who re- 
vealed it to Cebalinus, his brother. The latter imme- 
diately whiſpered it to Philotas, earneſtly entreating him 
to acquaint the king with it, becauſe every moment was 
of the utmolt conſequence, and that the conſpirators 
were to execute the horrid deed in three days. Philotas, 
alter applauding his fidelity, waited immediately upon the 


king, and diſcourſed on a great variety of ſubjects but 


without taking the leaſt notice of the plot. In the even- 
ins Cebalinus mceting him as he was coming out, and 
ailing whether he had done as requeſted, he anſwered, 
chat he had not found an opportunity of mentioning ft 
to his majeſty, and went away. The next day 175 
young man went up to him as he was going into the 
palace, and conjured him not to forget what he had told 
tim the day before. Philotas replied, that he would be 
ſure not to forget it; and however did not perform his 
promiſe, This made Cebalinus ſuſpect him; and fear 
ing, that in caſe the conſpiracy fhould be diſcovered by 
any other perſon, his ſilence would be interpreted as cri- 
minal, he therefore got another perſon to diſcloſe it to 
Alexander. The prince having heard the whole ſrom 
5 I 2 | Cebalimis 
Y) Diod. 1. xvii. p. 550, 551. Q. Curt. I. vi. c. 7, 11. & I. vii. c. 1, 2. 
Ahlan. I. ili. p. 141, 142, Plut. in Alex. p. Ega, 693. 
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Cebalinus himſelf, and told how many times he had 


conjured Philotas to acquaint him with it, firſt commanded 
Dymnus to be brought before him. The latter gueſſing 


upon what account he was ſent for by the king, ran 


himſelf through with his ſword ; but the guards having 
prevented this wretch from completing the deed, he was 


carried to the palace. The king aſked him why. he 


thought Philotas more worthy than he was of the king- 
dom of Macedon ? but he was quite ſpeechleſs ; ſo that, 


after fetching a deep ſigh, he turned his head aſide, and 


breathed his laſt. | - 

The king afterwards ſent for Philotas, and ſpeaking 
to him (having firſt commanded every one to withdraw) 
he aſked whether Cebalinus had really urged him ſeveral 
times to tell him of a plot which was carrying on againſt 
him. Philotas, without diſcovering the leaſt ofa in 


his countenance, confeſſed ingenuouſly that he had; but 
made his apology, by ſaying, that the perſon who had 


whiſpered this, did not appear to him worthy of the leaſt 
credit. He confeſſed, however, that Dymnus's death 


plainly ſhowed he had acted very imprudently, in con- 


cealing ſo long a deſign of ſo black a nature: upon 
which, acknowledging , if fault, he fell at the King's 
feet ; which he embraced, and beſought him to conſider 
his paſt life, rathq; than the fault he had now committed, 
which did not proceed from any bad deſign, but from 
the fear he was under of alarming, very unſeaſonably, 
the king, ſhould he communicate a deſign, which he 
really ſuppoſed was without foundation. It is no eaſy 


matter to ſay, whether Alexander believed what Philotas ; 


ſaid, or only diſſembled his ai ger. But however this be, 
he gave him his hand, in token of reconciliation ; and 
told. him, that he was perſuaded he had deſpiſed, rather 
than concealed the affair. 

Philotas was both envied and hated by a great number 
of courtiers ; and indeed it was hardly poſſible it ſhould 
be otherwiſe, becauſe none of them was more familiar 
with the king, or more eſteemed by him. Inſtead of 


favour 


ſoftening and moderating the luſtre of the diſtinguiſhed | 
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favour he enjoyed, by an air of ſweetneſs and humanity ; 
he ſeemed, on the contrary, to endeavour nothing ſo 
much as to excite the envy of others, by affecting a filly 
pride, which generally diſplayed itfelf in his dreſs, his 


retinue, his equipage, and his table; and {till more fo, 


by the haughty airs he aſſumed, which made him univer- 


ſally hated. Parmenio, his father, diſguſted at his lofty 
behaviour, ſaid one day to him, * My /5n, make thyſelf 
lejs. The ſtrongeſt ſenſe is couched under theſe words; 
and it is evident, that the man who uttered them, was 
perfectly acquainted with the genius of courts. He uſed 
often to give png rye advice to this effect; but too ex- 
alted a proſperity is apt to make men both deaf and blind; 


and they cannot perſuade themſelves, that favour, which 


is eſtabliſhed on ſo ſeemingly ſolid a foundation, can ever 
change; the contrary of which Philotas found to his 


| ſorrow. 


(g) His former conduct, with regard to Alexander, 

had given the latter ou reaſon to complain of him; tor 

he G4 to take the _ to ſpeak diſreſpectfully of the 
e 


king, and applaud himſelf in the moſt haughty terms. 


Opening one day his heart to a woman, Antigona by 


name, with whom he was in love, he began to boaſt, 
in a very inſolent manner, his father's ſervices and his 
own: *© What would Philip (ſaid he) have been, 
« had it not been for Parmenio? and what would A- 
„ lexander be, were it not for Philotas? what would 
become of his pretended divinity, and his father Am- 


mon, ſhould we undertake to expoſe this fiction?“ 


All theſe things were repeated to Alexander, and An- 
tigona herſelf made oath, that ſuch words had been 
ſpoken. The king had nevertheleſs taken no notice of 
all this, nor ſo much as once let drop the leaſt word, 
which ſhowed his reſentment upon that occaſion, when- 
ever he was moſt intoxicated with liquor; he had not fo 
much as hinted it to his friends, nor even to Hephæſtion, 


from whom he ſcarce concealed any thing. But the 


13 crime 


(2) Plut. de Fortun. Alex. c. ii. p. 339. 
* wa, sig, [408 51¼. 
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crime Philotas was now accuſed of, recalled to his me- 


mory the diſguſt he had formerly entertained. 
Immediately after the converſation he had with Phi. 
Jotas, he held a council compoſed of his chief confidents. 
Craterus, for whom Alexander had a great eſteem, and 
who envicd Philotas the more upon that very account, 
looked upon this as a very happy occaſion for ſupplant- 


ing his rival. Concealing therefore his hatred, under a 


ſpecious pretence of zeal, he ſuggeſted to the king, 
„The apprehenſions he might juitly be under, both 
from Philotas himſelf, bouts mercy 1s not apt to 
work any change in a heart, which could be corrupt 
« enough to entertain ſo deteſtable a crime; and from 
Parmen o, his father, who, ſaid he, will never be 
« able to bear the thoughts of his owing his ſon's life to 
« the king's clemency. Some beneficial acts are fo 
« great, that they become a burthen to thoſe on whom 
1 they are conferred, for which reaſon they do all in 
« their power to eraze them from their memory. And 
„further, who can aſſure us, that both father and lon 
are not engaged in the conſpiracy ? when a prince's 
« life 1s in danger, every thing 1s of importance ; and 


„all things, even to the lighteſt ſuſpicions, are ſo 


« many proofs. Can we conceive it poſſible, that a 
« favourite, on whom his ſovereign has beſtow ed the moſt 
« ſhining marks of his beneficence, ſhould be calm and 
© undifturbed, upon his being told an affair of ſuch 
mighty importance? But we are told, that this delign 
« was "Communicated by young people, who deſerved 
©« very little credit. nerelore then did he keep them 
« in ſuſpence two days, as if he really believed what 


« they t told hi im, and {till promiſed them that he would 
60 N the whole affair to the king! Who does not 


e ſee, that he did this mercly to prevent their having 
46 3 by another way to his majeſty? Sir (conti 
« nued he) it is neceſſary, for your on fake and that of 
« the ſtate, for us to put Fhilotas to the torture; in orde 

« to {orce from his own mouth an account of this plot, 
« Ad the ſeveral perſons who are his ACcPmpp! ices IN it. 


This 
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This being the opinion of all the members of the coun- 
cil, the king came into it. He then diſmiſſed the aſſem- 
bly, having firſt enjoined them ſecrecy ; and the better to 


conceal his reſolution, gave orders for the army's march- 
ing the next day, and even invited Philotas to ſupper with 


him. | 

In the beginning of the night, various partics of guards 
having been poſted in the ſeveral places necellary, ſome 
entered the tent of Philotas, who was then in a deep ſleep; 
when ſtarting from his flumbers, as they were putting 
manacles on his hands, he cried, Alas! my ſovereign, the 
inveteracy of my enemies has got the better of your goodneſs. 
After this, they covered his face, and drought him to the 
palace without uttering a ſingle word. The next morn- 
ing, the Macedonians, according to an order publiſhed for 


that purpoſe, came thither under arms, being about ſix 


It was a very ancient cuſtom for the army, in 
war- time, to take cognizance of capital crimes; and, in 
times of peace, for the people to do ſo; ſo that the prince 
had no power on theſe occaſions, unleſs a ſanction were 
given to it by the conſent of one of theſe bodies; and the 
king was forced to have recourſe to * perſuation, before 
he employed his authority. 1 5 

Firſt, the body of Dymnus was brought out; very 
few then preſent knowing either what he had done, or 
how he came by his death. Afterwards the king came 


into the aſſembly; an air of ſorrow appearing in his coun- 


tenance, as well as in his whole court, every one waited 
with impatence the iſſue of this gloomy ſcene. Alexan- 
ander continued a long time with his eyes caſt on the 
ground; but at laſt, having recovered his ſpirits, he made 
the following ſpeech : << 7 narrowly eſcaped, O ſoldiers, 


being torn from you, by the treachery of a ſmall num- 


ber of wretches; but by the providence and mercy of 


© the gods, I now again appear before you alive: and I 


* Proteſt to you, that nothing encourages me more to 
* proceed againſt the traitors, than the ſight of this aſſem- 
14 . « bly, 


Nihil poteſtas regum valebat, niſi prius valuifſet auctoritas. Q. Curt. 
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bly, whoſe lives are much dearcr to me than my own; 
for I deſire to live for your ſakes only ; and the greateit 
„ happineſs I ſhould find in living (not to ſay the only 
one) would be the pleaſure I ſhall receive, in having it 
once in my power to reward the ſervices of ſo many 
*« brave men, to whom I owe all things,” Here he was 
interrupted by the cries and groans of the ſoldiers, who all 


burſt into tears. © Alas! how will you bchave, when [ 


«« ſhall name the perſons who formed ſo execrable an at- 
« tempt? I 25 cannot think of it without ſhudder- 
ing. They, on whom J have been moſt laviſh of my 
Ekindneſſes; on whom I had beſtowed the greateſt 
« marks of friendſhip; on whom I had put my whole 
confidence, and in whoſe breaſts I lodged my greatelt 
« ſecrets Parmenio and Philotas.”* At theſe names, 
all the foldiers gazed one upon the other not darfng to be- 
lteve their eyes or ears, nor any thing they ſaw or heard. 
'hpen Nicomachus, Metron, and Cebalinus, were ſent 
tor, who made the ſeveral depoſitions of what they knew. 
But as not one of them charged Philotas with engag- 
ing in the plot, the whole aſſembly, being ſeiſed with a 
trouble and confuſion eaſier conceived than expreſſed, con- 


tinued in a fad and gloomy ſilence. 


Philotas was then brought in, his hands tied behind 


him, and his head covered with a coarſe, worn-out piece 


of cloth. How ſhocking a ſight was this! Loſt to him- 
ſelf, he did not dare to look up, or open his lips; but the 
tears ſtreaming from his eyes, he fainted away in the arms 


of the man who held him. As the ſtanders by wiped of 
the tears in which his tace was bathed, recovering his 


ſpirits and his voice, by inſenſible degrees, he ſeemed de- 
ſirous of ſpeaking, The king then told him, that he 
{ſhould be judged by the Macedonians, and withdrew. 
Philotas might have juſtified hiüſelf very eaſily; for not 
one of the witneſſes, al hoſe who had been put on the 
rack, had accuſed him of being an accomplice in the plot. 
Dymnus, who firſt formed it, had not named him to any 
of the conſpirators; and had Philotas been concerned in 
it, and the ring-leader, as was pretended, Dymmus wou'd 

certain) 
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certainly have named him, at the head of all the reſt, in 
order to engage them the more ſtrongly. Had Philotas 
been conſcious to himſelf of guilt in this particular, as he 


was ſenſible that Cebalinus, who knew the whole, ſought 
earneſtly to acquaint the king of it, is it any ways proba- 


ble, that he could have lain quiet two days together, with- 
out once endeavouring, either to diſpatch Cebalinus, or to 

ut his dark delign in execution? which he might very 
eaſily have done. Philotas ſet theſe proots, and a great 


many more, in the ſtrongeſt light; and did not omit to 


mention the reaſons which had made him deſpiſe the in- 
formation that had been given him, as groundleſs and ima- 
ginary. Then directing, on a ſudden, himſelf to Alex- 
ander, as if he had becn preſent, © O king (ſays he,) 
„ whereſoever you may be,” (for it is thought Alexander 
heard all that paſſed from behind a curtain) “ if I have 


« committed a fault in not acquainting you with what J. 


« heard, I confelled it to you and you pardoned me. 
*« You gave me your royal hand as a pledge of this; and 


« you did me the honour to admit me at your table. I! 


you believed me, I am innocent, if you pardoned me, I 
am cleared : I reter all this to your own judgement, 
4 What new crime have I committed fince? I was 
in a deep fleep when my enemies waked me, and 
«* loaded me with chains. Ts it natural for a man, who 
is conſcious that he is guilty of the moſt horrid of all 
* crimes, to be thus eaſy and undiſturbed? The inno- 
cence of my own conſcience and the promiſe your ma- 
jeſty made me, gave my ſoul this calm. Do not let the 
* envy of my enemies prevail over your clgnency and 
6. eite. ; ed ET 

The reſult of this aſſembly was, that Philotas ſhould 
be put on the rack. The perſons who preſided on that 
occaſion were his moſt inveterate enemies, and they male 
him ſuffer every kind of torture. Philotas, at firſt, diſco— 
vercd the utmolt. refolution and ſtrength of mind; the tor- 


ments he ſuffered not being able to force from him a ſingle 
But at laſt, conquered 


word, nor even ſo much as a ſigh. 

* | 0 = % . * * 2 

pain, he contelled himſelf to be gullty, named ſcvera! 
5 1 5 accomplices, 
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accomplices, and even accuſed his own father. The next 
day, the anſwers of Philotas were read in a full aſſembly, 
he himſelf being preſent. Upon the whole, he was una- 
nimouſly ſentenced to die; immediately after which he 
was ſtoned, according to the cuſtom of Macedonia, with 
ſome other of the conſpirators. 2 

They alſo judged at the ſame time, and put to death, 
Lynceſtes Alexander, who had been found guilty of con- 
ſpiring the death of the king, and kept three years in 
priſon. el N 
Ihe condemnation of Philotas brought on that of Par- 
menio: whether it were that Alexander really believed 
bim guilty, or was afraid of the father now he had put 
the ſon to death, Polydamus, one of the lords of the court, 
was appointed to ſee the execution performed. He had 
been one of Parmenio's moſt intimate friends, if we may 
give that name to courtiers, who affect only their own 
fortunes. This was the very reaſon of his being nomi- 
nated, becauſe no one could ſuſpect that he was ſent with 
any ſuch orders againſt Parmenio. He therefore ſet out 
for Media, where that general commanded the army, and 
was entruſted with the king's treaſures, which amounted 
to an hundred and fourſcore thouſand talents, about twenty- 
ſeven millions ſterling. Alexander had given him ſeveral 
letters for Cleander the king's lieutenant in the province; 
and for the principal officers. Iwo were for Parmenio 
one of them from Alexander, and the other fealed with 
Philotas's ſeal, as if he had been alive, to prevent the fa- 
ther from harbouring the leaſt ſuſpicion. Polydamus was 
but eleven days in his journey, and alighted in the night- 
time at Cleander's. After having taken all the. precau- 
tions neceſſary, they went together, with a great number 
of attendants to meet Parmenio, who at this time was 
walking in a park of his own. The moment Polydamus 
ſpied him, though at a great diſtance, he ran to embrace 
him with an air of the utmoſt joy; and after compli- 


ments, mtermixed with the ſtrongeſt indications of friend- 


thip, had paſſed on both fides, he gave him Alexander's 


letter. In the opening it, he aſked him what the king 
„ was 
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was doing; to which Polydamus replied, that he would 
know by his majeſty's letter. Parmenio, after peruſing 
it, ſaid as follows: „ The king is preparing to march 
« againſt the. Arachſii. How glorious a prince is this, 
« Who will not ſuffer himſelf to take a moment's reſt! 
« However, he ought to be a little tender of himſelf, now 


« he has acquired ſo much glory.” He afterwards - 


opened the letter which was written in- Philotas's name; 


and, by his countenance, ſeemed pleaſed with the con- 


tents of it. At that very inſtant Cleander thruſt a dagger 
into his ſide, then made another thruſt in his throat; and 
the reſt gave him ſeveral wounds, even after he was dead. 


Thus this great man ended his life; a man illuſtrious 


both in peace and war; who had performed many glorious 
actions without the king, whereas the king had never at- 
chieved any thing Si e but in concert with Par- 
menio. He was a perſon of great abilities and execution; 
was very dear to the grandees, and much more ſo to the 
officers and ſoldiers, who repoſed the higheſt confidence 
in him; and looked upon themſelves as aſſured of victor 

when he was at their head, fo firmly they relied on his 
capacity and good fortune. He was then threeſcore and 
ten years of age; and had always ſerved his ſovereign with 
inviolable fidelity and zeal, for which he was very ill re- 
warded ; his ſon and himſelf having been put to death, 
-ierely on a ſlight ſuſpicion, uninforced with any real 


proof, which nevertheleſs obliterated in a moment all the 


creat ſervices both had done their country. 

( Alexander was ſenſible, that ſuch cruel executions 
might alienate the affections of the troops, of which he 
had a proof, by the letters they ſent into Macedonia, 
which were intercepted by his order; concluding there- 
fore that it would be proper for him to ſeparate, from the 
reſt of the army, ſuch ſoldiers as had moſt diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by their murmurs and complaints, leſt their 
ſeditious diſcourſes thould ſpread the ſame ſpirit of diſ- 


content, he formed a ſeparate body of theſe, the command 
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(b). A. M. 3675. Ant. J. C. 329. Arrian, I. ii. p. 143. 148. Q. 
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Curt, J. vii, c. 3.—5-. Diod. 1, xvii. p. 552. 554. 
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of which he gave to Leonidas; this kind of ignominy 
being the only puniſhment he inflicted on them. But 
they were fo ſtrongly affected with it, that they endea- 
voured to wipe out the diſgrace it brought upon them, by 
a bravery, a fidelity, and an obedience, which they ob- 
ſerved ever afterwards. 
To prevent the ill conſequences that might ariſe from 
this ſecret diſcontent, Alexander ſet out upon his march, 
and continued to purſue Beſſus; on which occaſion he 
expoſed himſelf to great hardſhips and dangers. After 
having paſſed through Drangania, Arachoſia, and the 
country of the Arimaſpi, where all things ſubmitted to 
his arms, he arrived at a mountain, called Paropamiſus 
(a part of Caucaſus) where his army underwent inexpreſ- 
ſible fatigues, through wearineſs, thirſt, cold, and the 
ſnows, which killed a great number of his ſoldiers. Beſſus 
laid waſte all the country that lay between him and Mount 


Caucaſus, in order that the want of proviſions and forage 


might deprive Alexander of an opportunity of purſuing 
him. He indeed ſuffered very much, but nothing could 
check his vigour. After making his army repoſe for 
tome time at Drapſaca, he advanced towards Aornos 
and Bactra, the two ſtrongeſt cities of Bactriana, and took 
them both. At Alexander's approach, about feven or 
eight thouſand Bactrians, who till then had adhered very 


firmly to Beſſus, abandoned him to a man, and retired- 


cach to his reſpective home. Beſſus, at the head of ihe 
ſmall number of forces who continued faithful to him, 
pailed the river Oxus, burnt ail the boats he himſelt made 
uſc of, to prevent Alexander from croſſing it, and with- 
drew to Nautacus, a city of Sogdiana, fully determined to 
raiſe a new army there. Alexander, however, did not 
give him time to do this; and not meeting with trees or 
timber ſufficient jor the building of boats and rafts, or 
Joats of timber, he ſupplied the want of theſe by diſtri- 
buting to his ſoldiers a great number of ſxins ſtuffed with 
itraw, and ſuch like dry and light materials; which laying 
under them in che water, they crofſed the river in thus 
manner; thoſe w:.o went over firſt, drawing up in battic- 
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array, whilſt their commanders were coming after them. 
In this manner his whole army paſſed over in ſix days. 
| Whilſt theſe things were doing, Spitamenes, who was 
Beſlus's chief confident, formed a conſpiracy againſt him, 
in concert with two more of his principal officers. Having 
ſciſed his perſon, they put him in chains, forced his dia- 
dem from his head, tore to pieces the royal robe of Darius 
he had put on, and ſet him on horſeback, in order to give 
him up to Alexander. : 
That prince arrived at a little city inhabited by the 
Branchide. Theſe were the deſcendants of a family 
who had dwelt in Miletus, and Xerxes, at his return from 
Greece, had formerly ſent into Upper Aſia, where he 
had ſettled them in a very flouriſhing condition, in return 
for their having delivered up to him the treaſure of the 
temple called Papas, with which they had been en- 
trulted. Theſe received the king with the higheſt de- 
monſtrations of joy, and ſurrendered both themſelves and 
their city to him. Alexander ſent for ſuch Mileſians as 
were in his army, who preſerved an hereditary hatred 
againſt the Branchida, becauſe of the treachery of their 
| anceſtors. He then left them the choice, either of re- 
venging the injury they had formerly done them, or of 
pardoning them in conſideration of their common, ex- 
traction. The Mileſians being ſo much divided in 
opinion, that they could not agree among themſelves, 
Alexander undertook the deciſion himſelf. Accordingly, 
the next day he commanded his phalanx to ſurround the 
y city; and a ſignal being given, they were ordered to plun- 
der that abode of traitors, and put every one of them to 
the fword, which inhuman order was executed with the 
bamc barbarity as it had been given. All the citizens, 
the very time that they were going to pay homage to 
W \'cxander, were murdered in the K. and in their 
ass; no manner of regard being had to their cries and 
| [2872, nor the leaſt diſtinction made of age or ſex. They 
en pulled up the very foundations of the walls, in order 
dn not the leaſt traces of that city might remain. But 
0! What Crimes were theſe ill-fated citizens guilty ? Were 
| they 
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they reſponſible for thoſe their fathers had committed up- 
wards of one hundred and fifty years before? I do not 
know whether hiſtory furniſhes another example of ſo 
brutal and frantick a cruelty, 5 
A little after Beſſus was brought to Alexander, not 
only bound, but ſtark naked. Spitamenes held him by 
a chain, which went round his neck; and it was difficult 
to ſay, whether that object was more agreeable to the 
Barbarians or the Macedonians. In preſenting him to 
the king, he ſaid theſe words : © have, at laſt, revenged 
« both you and Darius, my kings and maſters. I bring 
„you a wretch who aſſaſſinated his ſovereign, and who 
« is now treated in the ſame manner as himſelf gave the 
« firſt example of. Alas! why cannot Darius himſelf 
« ſee this ſpectacle!'' Alexander, after having greatly 
applauded Spitamenes, turned about to Beſſus, and ſpoxe 
thus : © Thou ſurely muſt have been inſpired with the 
« rage and fury of a tyger, otherwiſe thou wouldeſt not 
« have dared to load a king, from whom thou hadſt re- 
ceived fo many inſtances of favour, with chains, and 
« afterwards murder him! Be gone from my 515 
« thou monſter of cruelty and perfidiouſneſs. Ihe 
king ſaid no more, but ſending for Oxatres, Darius's 
brother, he gave Beſſus to him, in order that he might 


ſuffer all the ignominy he deſerved; ſuſpending however 


his execution, that he might be judged in the general 
aGembly of the Perſians, 
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ere.) XIII. ALEXANDER, after taking a great many 


| cities in Bactriana, builds one near the river laxarthes, 
; which he calls by his own name. The Jeythians, alarmed 
at the buiiding of. this city, as it would be a check upon 
( them, ſend ambaſſadors to the king, who addreſs them- 
J elves: to him with uncommon freedom. After having 
t diſmiſſed them, he paſjes the laxarthes, gains a ſignal i 
8 victory oder the . Scythians,' and behaves with humanity 1 
” towards the vangui{þed.' Fe checks and puniſhes the in- 1 
5 ſurrection of the Sagdinus, ſends Bxss us ta Ecbatana to vil 
8 e put to death, and takes the city of Petra, which was qi 
1 thought impregnable. | 4 | 9 
it HNO A LEXANDER, inſatiable of victory and con- Wl 
ly queſts, ſtill marched forward in ſearch of new 1 
* nations whom he might ſubdue. Aſter recruiting his 4 
he cavalry, which had ſuffered very much by their long and þ Il} 
0 dangerous marches, he advanced to the “ Iaxarthes. | St 
87 Not far from this river the Barbarians, ruſhing ſuddenly 4 i! 
nd irom their mountains, came and attacked Alexander's — 
it, torces, and having carried off a great number of priſon- ill! 
he ers, they retired to their lurking holes, in which were 1 
fs twenty thouſand, who fought with bows and ſlings. 1 
4 The king went and beſieged them in perſon, and being Bt 
25 one of the foremoſt in the attack, he was ſhot with an 1 
ra arrow in the borie of. his leg, and the iron point {tuck in 4 
the wound. The , Macedonians, who were greatly 1 
alarmed and afflicted, carried him off immediately, yet F I 
not ſo ſecretly, but the Barbarians knew of it; for they ol. 
law, from the top.of the mountain, every thing that was 11 
doing below. The next day they ſent ambaſſadors to . 
the king, who ordered them to be immediately brought 4 
in, when taking off the bandage which covered his wound, 71 
| 5 4 | | OH. | he 
0 Arrian. 1. ini. p. 148, 149. & 1. iv. p. 150-160. Q. Curt. I, vii. 
II. | ; 
* Quintus Curtius and Arrian not in the Caſpian ſea, but in the 
calls it the Tanais, but they are Pontus Euxinus, and is naw called 
CT» aten. The Tanais lies much the Don. 
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he ſhowed them his leg, but did not tell them how much 
he had been hurt. I heſe aſſured him, that as ſoon as 
they heard of his being wounded, they were as much af. 
flicted as the Macedonians could poſſibly be; and that had 
it been poſſible for them to find the perſon who had ſhot 
that arrow, they would have delivered him up to Alex. 
ander; that none but impious wretches would wage war 
againſt the gods: in a word, that being vanquiſhed by his 
unparalleled bravery, they ſurrendered themſelves to him, 
with the nations who followed them. The king, having 
engaged his faith to them, and taken back his priſoners, 
accepted of their homage. | 

After this he ſet out upon his march, and getting into 
a litter, a great diſpute aroſe between the horſe and foot 
who ſhould carry it, each of thoſe bodies pretending that 
this honour belonged to them only: and there was no 
way of reconciling them, but by giving orders that they 
ſhould carry it in their turns. 

From hence he got, the fourth day, to Maracanda, 
a very conſiderable city, and capital of Sogdiana, which 
he took; and after leaving a conſiderable garriſon there, 
he burnt and laid waſte all the plains. 

There came an embaſſy to him from the (*) Abian 
Scythians, who from the death of Cyrus had lived free 
and independent: theſe ſubmitted to Alexander. They 
were conlidered as the moſt equitable of all the Barba- 
1ians ; never making war but to defend themſelves; and 
the liberty eſtabliſhed among them, and which they no 
ways abufed, removed all diſtinction, and equalled the 
meaneſt among them with the greatelt, A love of po- 
verty and juſtice was their peculiar characteriſtick, and 
enabled them to live happy together without wanting 
either kings or laws. Alexander received them Kindly, 
and ſent one of. his chief courtiers to take a view of their 
country, and even of the Scythians who- inhabit beyond 
the Cimmerian. Boſphorus. Fn, 

He had marked out a ſpot of ground proper for building 
2 City on the river Iaxarthes, in order to curb the pane 
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| he had already conquered, and thoſe he intended to ſubdue. ji 


dians, which was ſoon after followed by that of the . 


— — 
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But this deſign was retarded by the rebellion of the Sog- "i 
Bactrians. Alexander diſpatched Spitamenes, who had | } 


delivered up Beſſus into his hands, believing him a very 0 
fit perſon to bring them back to their allegiance; but he 1 
himſelf had been chiefly inſtrumental in this inſurrection. 1 
The king, greatly ſurpriſed at this treachery, was deter- 
mined to take vengeance of him in the moſt ſignal man- | 
ner. He then marched to Cyropolis, and beſieged it. bi 
This was the laſt city of the Perſian empire, and had 14 
been built by Cyrus, after whoſe name it was called. 4 
At the ſame time he ſent Craterus, with two more of N 
his general officers, to beſiege the city of the Memaceni, 
to whom fifty troopers were ſent, to deſire them to ſue 
for Alexander's clemency. Theſe met with a very kind 
reception at firſt, but in the night-time they were all cut 
to pieces. Alexander had reſolved to ſpare Cyropolis, 
purely for the ſake of Cyrus; for, of all the monarchs 
who had reigned over. theſe nations, there were none he 
admired more than this king and Semiramis, becauſe 
they had ſurpaſſed all the reſt in courage and glorious 
actions. He therefore offered very advantageous condi- 
tions to the beſieged, but they were fo blindly obſtinate 14 
as to reject them, and that even with pride and inſo- {hl 
lence ; upon which he ſtormed their city, abandoning  *{ 
the plunder of it to his ſoldiers, and razed it to the very 1 
foundations. From hence he went to the other city {8 
which Craterus was beſieging. No place ever made a 1 
more vigorous defence; for Alexander loſt his beſt ſoldiers 1 
before it, and was himſelf expoſed to very great danger; ö 
a itone ſtriking him with ſo much violence on the head, ö 
that it deprived him of his ſenſes. The whole army in- 
deed thought him dead, which threw them into tears: 
but this prince, whom no danger or diſappointment 
could depreſs, puſhed on the ſiege with greater vigour 
than before, the inſtant he recovered, without ſtaying till 
his wound was healed, anger adding freth fuel to his 
natural ardour. Having therefore cauſed the wall to be 
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ſapped, he made a large breach in it, and entered the 
city, which he burnt to the ground, and put all the jn- 
habitants to the ſword. Several other cities met with 
the ſame fate. This was a third rebellion of the Sog- 
dians, who would not be quiet, though Alexander had 
pardoned them twice before. They loſt above an hun- 
dred and twenty thouſand men in theſe different ſieges. 
The king afterwards ſent Menedemus with three thouland 
foot and eight hundred horſe to Maracanda, whence 
Spitamenes had drove the Macedonian garriſon, and ſhut 
himſelf up there. 5 
With regard to himſelf, he returned back and en- 
camped on the laxarthes, where he ſurrounded with 
walls the whole ſpot of ground which his army had co- 
vered, and built a city on it, containing ſixty “ furlongs 
in circumference, which he alſo called Alexandria; 
having before built ſeveral of that name. He cauſed the 
workmen to make ſuch diſpatch, that in leſs than twenty 
days the ramparts were raiſed, and the houſes built; and 
indeed there was a great emulation among the ſoldiers, 
who ſhould get his work done ſooneſt, every one of 
them having had his portion allotted him: And to 
people his new city, he ranſomed all the priſoners he 
could meet with, ſettled ſeveral Macedonians there 
who were worn out in the ſervice, and permitted ma- 
ny natives of the country, at their own requeſt, to inhi- 
|| mt. RO Las N 
hut the king of thoſe Scythians, who live on the other 
ſide of the Iaxarthes, feeing that this city, built on the 
river, Was a kind of yoke to them, they ſent a great body 
of ſoldiers to demoliſh it, and to drive the Macedonians 
to a greater diſtance. | | | 
attacking the Scythians, finding them make ſeveral in- 
curſions, even in his ſight, in a very inſolent manner, 
Was very much perplexed ; eſpecially - when advice vis 
brought him at the ſame time, that the body of troops 
he had ordered to Maracanda, had been all, a very fen 
- Excepted, cut to pieces. Such a number of — 
250? "4 > vt PEE EIS fy . | W 
icht * Three leagues, 
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he would have diſcouraged any-one but an Alexander; for 

the Sogdians had taken, up arms. and the Bactrians alſo; 
th his army Was harraſſed by the Scythians; he himſelf was 
brought ſo low, that he was not able to ſtand up-right, 
to mount on horſeback, to ſpeak to his forces, or give 
a ſingle order. To increaſe his affliction, he found his 
army no ways inclined to attempt the paſſage of the river 


7 
3 iu light of the enemy, who were drawn up in battle- 
ace Nu. The king continued in the utmoſt perplexity all 
un nieht long; however, his courage ſurmounted all things. 
Being told, that the auſpices were not propitious, he 
en. WM force! the ſooth - ſayers to ſubſtitute favourable ones in | 
vin WY cheir ſtead. The day beginning to break, he put on his 1 
co. coat of mail, and ſhewed himſelf to the ſoldiers, who 1 
gs had not ſeen him ſince the laſt wound he had received, 1 
ria; Theſe held the king in ſuch high veneration, that only 1 
the bis preſence immediately removed all their fears, ſo that 1 
enty they thed tears of joy, and went unanimouſly and paid 1 
ad him their reſpects; intreating him to lead them againſt f 
irs, the enemy, againit whom they before had refuſed to 1 
cf march. They worked fo hard at the rafts or floats, that i: 
1 in chree days time they had made twelve thouſand; 1 
de and alto prqpared a great number of ſkins for that 1 
there lufee "ved coor. b ia, | EY wo i 
ca As every thing was ready for the march, ſeveral Scy- 1 
aha. dan amballadors arrived, to the number of twenty, 1 
according to the cuſtom of their country, who all rode 1 
other through the camp, deſiring to ſpeak with the king. 2 Il 
\ the Alexander having ſent for them into his tent, deſired | 
body hem to fit down, They gazed attentively upon him a 1 
nia long ume, without ſpeaking a ſingle word, being very i 
on 0 Frobably ſurpriſed, (as they farmed a judgment of men iti 
1 in- om their air and ſtature), to find that this did not anſwer | 
nner, e hich idea they ; entertained. of him from his fame. 1 
e was The oſdeſt of the ambaſſadors made this ſpeech, which, i 
Toop & Quintus Curtius relates it, is pretty long; however, 
dens is very curious, I ſhall preſent my readers with the 
„)) . bet nk oe moiena ear) 
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us literally it 

Egypt, not followed Q. Curtius 10 

_ 72 good Liver "of — e his ſenſe being pretty ni 

| Ala, For twenty-eight years. See embarraſſed. 


. ; « 
Flad the gods given thee a body Ae o . 3 
thy ambition, the whole univerſe would os * *. « Thi 
little for thee. With one hand thou wt: = on « The 
the eaſt, and with the other the weſt ; and not 1h „ Port 
« with this, thou wouldeſt follow the ſun, * non 2. 3 
„where he hides himſelf. Such as how wo t - yet Bi geile 
«« aſpireſt after what it will be impoſſible 55 1 5 
attain. Thou croſſeſt over from Europe in f a n 
* and when thou ſhalt have ſubdued all the "yl a yo S 
then thou wilt make war againſt rivers, 11 * 00 « ſubd] 
wild beaſts. Doſt thou not know, that tall trees are « thee 
many years 3 going, but may be tore up i te 
„ hour's time; that the lion ſerves eee "hay, . great 
% to the ſmalleſt birds; that iron, though ſo very thine to pu 
« 1s conſumed by ruſt; in a word, that _ 5 _— Puts 
** ſo ſtrong which may not be deſtroyed by the wea « army 
« thing? a | « When 
Wut have we to do with thee? Ne " * 18 
« foot in thy country. May not thoſe w ws ho thou fly fr 
* woods, be allowed to live without knowing . börme 

| ? We will neither com ; 
* art, and whence thou comeſt! And hat thor thian 
«© mand over, or ſubmit to any man. 10 Seythians “ verb; 
4 mayeſt be ſenſible what kind of people the OT rich “ great 
« are, know, that we received from _—_— a 4art eG" thee, 
« Javelin, and a cup. eſe | 1 city, 1 
5 oth friends, and vgninlt our enemies. - EE 9 « Tf 1 
we give corn, which we procure by t : a "+ in op" tals, a 
*« oxen; with them we offer wine to the g e comb art a 

cup: and with regard to our ne ah at hand The 
them at a diſtance with our arrows, * "I formei friends 
« with our javelins. * It is with * f RY the molt betwee 
« conquered the moſt warlike nations, ſu * ened ou. . have n 
« powerful kings, laid waſte all Aſia, and op do not 
« ſelves a way into the heart of Egypt. « Bu love th 
he ſecond volume of this quork, it Say 

2 | ſteod of the the ſecon ard 00 
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« But thou, who boaſteſt thy coming to extirpate 


far « robbers, thou thyſelf art the greateſt robber upon earth. 
ich Thou haſt plundered all nations thou overcameſt. 
fea Thou haſt poſſeſſed thyſelf of Lydia, invaded Syria, 
ow MM Perſia, and Bactriana; thou art forming a deſign to 
jet “ march as far as India, and thou now comeſt hither to 
e ſeiſe upon our herds of cattle. The great poſſeſſions 
Ga. thou haſt, only make thee covet more eagerly what 
ne « thou haſt not. Doſt thou not ſee how long the Bac- 
ant WM © trians have checked thy progreſs? Whilſt thou art 
- aro Ml ſubduing theſe, the Sogdians revolt, and victory is to 
1 an thee only the occaſion of war. 
fo © Paſs but the Iaxarthes, and thou wilt behold the 
1ard, great extent of our plains. It will be in vain for thee 
hing WM © to purſue the Scythians: and I defy thee ever to over- 
akett take them. Our poverty will be more active than thy 
© « army, laden with the ſpoils of ſo many nations; and, 
r fe when thou ſhalt fancy us at a great diſtance, thou wilt 
habit “ ſee us ruſh ſuddenly on thy camp; for we purſue, and 
thou “ fly from our enemies, with equal ſpeed. I am in- 
com-“ formed that the Greeks ſpeak jeſtingly of the Scy- 
thou“ thian ſolitudes, and that they are even become a pro- 


thians “ verb; but we are fonder of our deſarts, than of thy 


a rich great cities and fruitful plains. Let me obſerve to 
art, 1 thee, that fortune is ſlippery ; hold her faſt therefore, 
n with for fear ſhe ſhould eſcape thee. Put a curb to thy feli- 


riends "7 if thou deſireſt to continue in poſſeſſion of it. 
of out « It thouart a god, thou oughteſt to do good to mor- 
in ol tals, and not deprive them of their rel if thou 


onbat art a mere man, reflect always on what thou art. 
c hand They whom thou ſhalt not moleſt, will be thy true 
men friends; the ſtrongeſt friendſhips being contracted 
e mal between equals; and they are efteemed equals, who 
d o-: have not tried their ſtrength againſt each other: but 

go not imagine, that thoſe whom thou conquereſt can 
Bu love thee; for there is no ſuch thing as friendſhip be- 
«4, ween a maſter and his flave, and a forced peace is 
bon followed by a war. | 
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To conclude, * do not fancy that the Scythians will 
T take an oath in their concluding an alliance. The 
only oath among thern, is to keep, their word without 
« ſwearing. Such cautions as theſe do indeed become 
“ Greeks, who ſign their treaties, and call upon the gods 
„ to witneſs them; but, with regard to us, our religion 
« conliſts' in being ſincere, and in keeping the promiſes 
« we have made. That man who is not aſhamed tg 
« break his word with men, is not aſhamed of de. 
« ceiving the gods; and of. what uſe could friends be 
MT'to thee whom thou couldeſt not truſt? Conſider that 


„ 


« ve will. guard both Europe and Aſia for thee. We 


« extend as far as Thrace, and we are told, that thi 
e country is contiguous to Macedonia. The river Tax. 


„ arthes only divides us from Bactriana. Thus we ar 


« thy neighbours on both ſides. Conſider, therefore, 
«> whether thou wilt have us for friends, or enemies.“ 
The Barbarian ſpoke thus: to whom the king mads 


but a very ſhort anſwer; That he wriuld take advantage 


both of his own good fortune, and of their counſel ; « hi 
good fortune, by ſtill continuing to rely upon it: and of their 


counſel, by not attempting any thing raſhly. Having diſ- 


miſled the ambaſſadors, his army embarked on the ratts, 
which by this time were got feady. In the front, he 
placed ſuch as carried bucklers, and made them kn 
down, the better to ſecure themſelves from the arrrons 
of the enemy. Behind theſe were thoſe who worked 
the machines for diſcharging arrows and ſtones, covere 
on all ſides with ſoldiers armed cap-a pee. The rel 
who followed the engines, had their fhields fixed toge- 
ther over their heads, in form of a tortoiſe, by wilcl 
they defended the ſailors who wore corflets. The ſibe 
order and diſpoſition was obſerved in the other ralts or 
floats which carried the horſe. 
The army found great difficulty in croffing. Ev) 
thing conſpired to intimidate them; the clamour and 


; confuſion, 
*jurando gratiam Scythas ſan- cant: nos religſonem in ipſa fi 
cire ne credideris: colendo fidem novimus, Qui non reverenVil 


jurant. Græcorum iſta cautio eſt, homines, fallunt deos. Q. Cl.. 
qui acta conſignat, & deos invo- 
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confuſion, that are inſeparable from ſuch an enterprize; 
the rapidity of the ſtream, which carried away every thing 
with it; and the fight of a numerous army drawn up in 
battle-array, on the oppoſite ſhore. However, the pre- 
ſence of Alexander, who was ever the foremoſt in en- 
countering dangers, made them neglect their own ſafety, 


and be concerned for his only. As ſoon as the Mace- 


donians began to draw near the ſhore, they who carried 
ſhields roſe up together, when throwing their javelins with 
a ſtrong arm, every weapon did execution. When 
they perceived that the enemy, overpowered with that 
ſhower of ſhafts, began to retire, and draw their horſes 
back, they leaped on the ſhore with incredible ſwiftneſs, 
and, animating one another, began the charge with 
vigour. In this diforder, the troopers, whoſe horſes 


broke them. The king could not be heard, by reaſon 
of the faintneſs of his voice; but the example he et, 
ſpoke for him. 5 | 


And now nothing was heard in the Macedonian army, 


but ſhouts of joy and victory, whilſt they continued to 


attack the Barbarians with the utmoſt fury. The latter 


not being able to ſtand ſo fierce an onſet, fled as faſt as 


their horſes could carry them; for theſe were the 2 
only. Though the king was very weak, he nevertheleſs 


purſued them briſkly a long way, till being at laſt quite 


Ipent, he was obliged to ſtop. After commanding his 
r00ps to purſue them as long as they could fee, he with- 
em to the camp, in order to repoſe himſelf, and to 


alt the return of his forces. The Macedonians had 


urcady gone beyond the boundaries or limits of Bacchus, 
rhich were marked out by great ſtones ranged preniy 
loſe one to the other, and by great trees, the trunks of 
hich were covered with ivy; However, the heat of 
he purſuit carried them {till farther, and they did not 
eturn back into the camp, till after midnight; having 


led a great number of the enemy, and taken many 


nore priſoners, with eighteen hundred horſes, all which 


e) drove before them. On Alexander's fide there * 
I | | ut 


4 


were ready bridled, ruſhed upon the enemy, and quite 
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but ſixty troopers ſlain, and about an hundred foot, with 
a thouſand wounded. Alexander ſent back to the Scythi. 
ans all their priſoners without ranſom, to ſhow, that not 
animoſity, but a thirſt of glory, had prompted him to 


make war againſt ſo valiant a nation. 


The report of this victory, and much more the cle. 
mency with which the king treated the vanquiſhed, 
greatly increaſed his reputation. The Scythians had 
always been conſidered as invincible; but aſter their de- 
feat, it was owned, that every nation in the world ought 
to yield to the Macedonians. The Sace, who were a 
powerful nation, ſent an embaſly to Alexander, by which 
they ſubmitted themſelves to him, and requeſted his 
friendſhip. The Scythians themſelves made an apology 
by their ambaſſadours ; throwing the whole blame of 
what had happened on ſome few people, and declaring 
that they were ready to obey all the commands of the 
victorious prince. 

Alexander, being ſo happily free from the care and 
trouble of this important war, bent his whole thoughts 
on Maracanda, in which the traitor Spitamenes had 
fortified himſelf. At the firſt news of Alexander's ap- 


proach, he had fled away, and withdrawn into Bactriana. 


The king purſued him thither, but deſpairing to copic 
up with him, he returned back and ſacked Sogdiana, 
which is watered by the river Polytimetus. 

Among the Sogdians that were taken priſoners, there 


7 were thirty young men, who were well-thaped and " 


comely, and the greateſt lords of the country. Thel 
being told, that they were led to execution by Alexauders 
command, began to ſing ſongs of joy, to leap and dance, 
diſcovering all the indications of an immoderate 10): 


The king, ſurpriſed to fee them go to death with lo 


much gatety, had them brought before him; when he 
aſked them, how they came to break into ſuch tranſports 
of joy, when they 5 death before their eyes? Ihe) 
RT that they ſhould have been afflicted, had an) 
other perſon but himſelf put them to death ; bnt as the) 
would be reſtored to their anceſtors by the command - 
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N ſo great a monarch, who had vanquiſhed all nations, they 

u- plelſed this death; a death fo glorious, that the braveit 

ot men would with to die the fame. Alexander, admiring 

10 their magnanimity, alked whether they would deſire to 

be pardoned, upon condition that they ſhould no longer 

le- be his enemies? They anſwered, he might be aſſured 

ed, they had never been his enemies; but that, as he 

ad attacked them, they had defended themſelves ; and that, 

de. had they been applied to in a gentle manner, and not at- 

ght tacked by force and violence, they would have vied with 

ed: him in politeneſs and generolity. The king aſked them 

fich further, what pledges they would give him of their faith 

Ins and ſincerity ? © No other (anſwered they) but the ſame 

log « life we receive from your goodneſs, and which we 

e of „ ſhall always be ready to give back, whenever you hail 

ing require 1t.”” , And, indeed, they were as good as 

| the their word. Four of them, whom he took into his 

body-guard, endeavoured to rival the Maccdonians in 

and zcal and fidelity. 
ughis 


4 The king, after having leſt a ſmall number of forces 
ha in Sogdiana, marched to Bactria, where, having aſ- 


* ſembled all his generals, he commanded Beſſis to be 
n brought before them; when, after reproaching him for 
cop MS treachery, and cauſing his noſe and ears to be cut of, 
ham, he ſent him to Ecbatana, there to ſuffer whatever punilh- 
3 ment Darius's mother ſhould think proper to inflict upon 
2 him. Plutarch has left us an account of this execution. 
17 Four trees were bent, by main force, one towards tlie 


other; and to each of theſe trees one of the limbs of this 


ander s traitor's body was faſtened. Afterwards, thcſ-: trees being 
dance, let return to their natural poſition, they flew back with {o 
e 0 much violence, that each tore away the limb that was 
vil 1 ted to it, and io quartered him. The ſame punith- 
1 ment is at this day inilicted on perſons convicted of high- 
Ther treaion, who are tore to pieces by four horſes. 

. ** Alexander received at this time, both from M acedo- 
as the) mia and Greece, Aa large number of recruts, amounting 
LY 5 upwards of ſixteen thouſand men. By this conſidar- 
0 able re-inforcemeut, he was enabled to {ubduec all thoſe 
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who had rebelled ; and to curb them for the future, lie 
built ſeveral fortreſſes in Margiana. | 
(J) All things were now reſtored to a profound tran- 
gona: There remained but one ſtrong hold, called 
etra Oxiana, or the rock of Oxus, which was defended 


by Arimazes, a native of Sogdiana, with thirty thouſand. 


ſoldiers under his command, and ammunition and pro- 
viſions for two years. This rock, which was very high 
and craggy on all ſides, was acceſſible only by a {ſingle 
path that was cut in it. The king, after viewing its 
works, was a long time in ſuſpence whether he ſhould 
beſiege it; but, as it was his character to aim at the 
marvellous in all things, and to attempt impoſlibilitics, 
he reſolved to try if he could not overcome, on this oc- 


caſion, nature itſelf, which ſeemed to have fortitied this 


rock in fuch a manner as had rendered it abſolutely im- 
pregnable. However, before he formed the ſiege, he 
ſummoned. thoſe Barbarians, but in mild terms, to 
ſubmit to him. Arimazes received this offer in a very 
haughty manner; and after uſing ſeveral inſulting ex- 


preſſions, aſked, © whether Alexander, who was able to 


« do all things, could fly alſo; and whether nature had, 
« on a ſudden, given him wings?“ 

Alexander was highly exaſperated at this anſwer. He 
therefore gave orders for ſelecting, from among the 
mountaincers who were in his army, three hundred of 
the moſt active and dextrous. Theſe being brought to 
him, he addreſſed them thus: It was in your company, 
brave young men, that I ſtormed ſuch places as were 
« thought impregnable ; that I made my way over 
« mountains covered with eternal ſnows ; croſſed nvers, 
« and broke through the paſſes of Cilicia. This rock, 
«© which you ſee, has but one outlet, which alone is de- 
« fended by the Barbarians, who neglect every other part. 
«« There is no watch or centinel, except on that fide 
«© which faces our camp. If you ſearch very narrowly 
you certainly will meet with ſome path that leads to 
« the top of the rock. Nothing has been made fo - 

$639 « acceſſible 
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« acceſſible by nature, as not to be ſurmounted by valour; 


and it was only by our attempting, what no one before 


« had hopes of effecting, that we poſſeſſed ourſelves of 


« Alia. Get up to the ſummit, and when you ſhall 


« have made yourſelves maſters of it, ſet up a white 
« {tandard there as a ſignal; and be aſſured, that I then 
« will certainly diſengage you from the enemy, and 
« draw them upon mylelf, by making a diverſion.” 
At the ſame time that the king gave out this order, he 
made them the moſt noble promiſes ; but the pleaſing 
him, was conlidered by them as the greateſt of all re- 
wards. Fired therefore with the molt noble ardour, and 
fancying they had already reached the fummit, they ſet 
out, after having provided themſelves with wedges to 
drive into the ſtones, cramp-irons, and thick ropes. 

The king went round the mountain with them, and 
commanded them to begin their march“ at the ſecond 
watch of the night, by that part which ſhould ſeem to 
them of eaſieſt acceſs; beſeeching the gods to guide their 
lteps. They then took proviſions for two days; and 
being armed with ſwords and javelins only, they began 
to aſcend the mountain, walking ſome time on foot; 
aſterwards, when it was neceſſary for them to climb, 
lome forced their wedges into the {tones which projected 
forwards, and by that means raiſed themſelves ; others 
thruſt their cramp-1rons into the ſtones that were frozen, 
to keep themſelves from falling in fo ſlippery a way; in 
line, others driving in their wedges with great ſtrength, 
made them ſerve as ſo many ſcaling-ladders. They ſpent 
the whole day in this manner, hanging againſt the rock, 
and expoſed to numerous dangers and difhcultics, being 
obliged to ſtruggle at the ſame time with ſnow, cold, 
and wind, Nevertheleſs, the hardeſt talk was vet to 
come ; and the farther they advanced, the higher the - 
rock ſeemed to riſe. But that which terrified them molt, - 
was the fad ſpectacle of ſome of their comrades falling 
Gown precipices, whoſe unhappy fate was a warning tv 


hein of what they themſelves might expect. Notwuh- 
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ſtanding this, they ſtill advanced forward, and exerted 
themſelves ſo vigoroully, that, in ſpite of all theſe dif. 
ficulties, they at laſt got to the top of the rock. They 
then were all inexprefhbl, weary, and many of them 
had even loſt the uſe of ſome of their limbs. Night and 
drowſineſs came upon them at the fame time, to that, 
diſperſing themſelves in fuch diſtant parts of the rock is 
were irc from ſnows, they laid down in them, and ſlept 
till day-break. At Jalt waking from a deep ſleep, and 
lcoking on all ſides to diſcover the place where ſo many 
:eople could lie hid, they ſaw ſmoke below them, which 
{lowed them the haunt of the enemy. They then put 
up the lignal,, as had been agreed ; and their whole com- 
zany drawing up, thirty-two were found wanting, who 

had loſt their lives in the aſcent. p 
In the mean time the king, equally fired with a de- 
fire of ſtorming the ſortreſſes, and ſtruck with the viſible 
dangers to which thoſe men were expoſed, continued on 
ſoot the whole day, gazing upon the rock, and he him- 
{If did not retire to relt till dark night. The next 
morning, by peep of day, he was the firſt who per- 
ceived the ſignal. Nevertheleſs the was ſtill in doubt 
whethcr he might truſt his eyes, becauſe of the falſe 
ſplendour which breaks out at day-break ; but the light 
increaſing, he was ſure of what he ſaw. Sending there- 
fore for Cophes, who before, by his command, had 
ſounded the Barbarians, he diſpatched him a fecond time, 
with an exhortation to think better of the matter; and 
in caſe they {ſhould ſtill depend upon the ſtrength of the 
ace, he then was ordered to ſhow them the band of men 
behind their backs, who were got to the ſummit of the 
rock. Cophes employed all tlie arguments poſſible, to 
engage Arimazes to capitulate ; repreſenting to him, 
that he would gain the king's favour, in caſe he did not 
interrupt the great deſigns he mediated, by obliging him 
to make ſome ſtay before that rock. Arimazes lent 4 
haughtier and more infolent anſwer than before, and 
commanded him to retire. Then Cophes taking him by 
the hand, delired he would come out of the cave wit! 
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him, which the Barbarian doing, he ſhowed him the 
lacedonians poſted over his head, and ſaid in an inſulte 
g tone of voice, % ſee that Alexander's foldiers hace 
gg. In the mean time, the trumpets were heard to 
{und in every part of the Macedonian camp, and the 
hole army ſhouted aloud, and cried, Hifory! Theſe 
things, though of little conſequence in themſelves, did 
nevertheleſs, as often happens, throw the Barbarians 
into fo great a conſternation, that without once reflecting 


{ivvs loſt. Upon this, Cophes was recalled, and thirty 
of the chiefs among the Barbarians were ſent back with 
hun, who agreed to ſurrender up the place, upon con- 
daten that their lives might be ſpared. The king, not- 
vuithilanding the ſtrong oppoſition he might meet with, was 
however ſo exaſperated at the haughtineſs of Arimazcs, 
that he refuſed to grant them any terms of capitnlation. 
A blind and raſh confidence in his own good fortune, 
which had never failed him, made him inſenlible to cvery 
danger. Arimazes, on the other fide, blinded by fear, 
and concluding himſelf abſolutely loſt, came down, with 
his relations and the principal nobility of the country, 
into Alexander's camp. But this prince, who was not 
maſter of his anger, forgetting what the faith of treaty 
and humanity required on this occaſion, cauſed them all 
to be ſcourged with rods, and afterwards to be fixed to 
crolles, at the foot of the ſame rock. The multitudes 
of people who ſurrendered, with all the booty, were 
given to the inhabitants of the cities which had been 
newly founded in thoſe parts; and Artabazus was left 
governor of the rock and the whole province round it. 
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Srer. XIV. Thedeath of Clitus.. Several expuditizr 


of ALEXANDER. Hie commands worſhip to be paid t; 
himfelf, after the manner of the Perſians. Diſcontents 
«riſe among the Macedonians. Death of CALISTHENES 
the Philoſopher. ; 


7% \ LEXANDER having ſubdued the Maſſagetæ 

J and the Dahz, entered Bazaria. In this pro- 
vince are a great number of Jarge yg ſtocked with 
deer. Here the king took the diverſion of hunting, in 
whicn he was expoſed to very great peril ; for a lion of 


un enormous ſize advanced directly to him, but he killed 


mim with a fngle thruſt, Although Alexander came off 
victorious on this occaſion, yet the Macedonians, alarmed 
at the danger he had run, and the whole army in his 
perion, gave orders, purſuant to the cuſtom of their 
country, that the king ſhould go no more a hunting on 
foot, without being attended by ſome of his courtiers and 
They were ſenſible, that a king is not born for 
his own ſake, but for that of his ſubjects; that he ought 
tO be careful of his own perſon for their ſakes, and re- 
ſerve his courage for other dangers ; and that the being 
famous for killing beaſts (a reputation unworthy oi a 

great prince) ought not to be purchaſed ſo dear. 
From hence he advanced to Maracanda, where he 
quelled ſome tumults which had broke out in that 
country. Artabazus requeſting .to be diſcharged from 
the government of that province, by reaſon of his great 
age, he appointed Clitus his ſucceſſor. | 
officer, who had fought under Philip, and ſignaliſed 
himſelf on many occaſions. At the battle of the Grani- 
cus, as Alexander was fighting bare-headed, and Roſaces 
had his arm raiſed, in order to ſtrike him behind, he 
covered the king with his ſhield, and cut off the Barba- 
rian's hand. Hellanice, his ſiſter, had nurſed Alexan- 
der; and he loved her with as much tenderneſs as if 8 
| a 


(7; Q. Curt. I. viii. e. 1-—$, Arrian. I. ive p. 161173, Plut. iR 
Alex. P. 603—696, Juſtin, I, xii. C. 6—7. 
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had been his own mother.. As the king, from theſe ſeveral 
conſiderations had very great reſpect tor Clitus, he en- 
truſted him with the government of one of the mot 
important provinces of his empire, and ordered him to 
ſet out the next day. 
| Before his departure, Clitus was invited in the even- 
ing to an entertainment, in which the king, “ after 
drinking immoderately, began to celebrate his own ex- 
ploits ; and was ſo exceſſively laviſh of ſelf-commenda-— 
tion, that he even ſhocked thoſe very perſons who knew 
that he. ſpoke truth. However, the oldeſt men in the 
company held their peace, till beginning to depreciate 
the warlike acts of Philip, he boaſted, * "That the famous 
« victory of Chæronca was won by his means; and 
« that the glory of ſo immortal a battle had been torn 
« from him by the malice and jealouſy of his father. 


« That in the 7 inſurection which broke out between 


the Macedonians and mercenary Greeks, Philip, 
« fainting away alter the wounds he had received in that 

„ tumult, had laid himſelf on the ground; and could 

not think of a better method to fave himſelf, than by 

lying along as dead; that on this occaſion he had 

« covered him with his ſhield, and killed with his own 
hands thoſe who attempted to fall upon him; but 
e that his father could never prevail upon himſelf to 
conteſs this circumitance ingenuouſly, being vexed 
„that he owed his life to his own ſon. That in the 
« war againſt the Illyrians, he was the only perſon who 


40 


«c 


« 


« ſhare in it; and hearing of the defeat of the ene- 


my, no otherwiſe than by the letters he ſent him. 
That the perſons worthy of praiſe, were not ſuch as 
initiated themſelves in the ꝓ myſteries of the Samo- 

4 „ thracians, 
* In quo Rex, cùm multo in- fore they ſet out on their expeditions, 
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40 
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ſui, celebrare que geſſerat capit : theſe myſteries, and offer ſacrifices 

gravis etiam eorum auribus, qui to the gods who prefided in them. 

lentiebant vera memorari. Q. Curt. Poſſibly Philip, jy obſerving this 

r This ſedition is not mentioned ceremony, had had {ome ener- 

in any other place. priſe, 
+ It was uſual for generals, be- 


had done any thing, Philip having had no manner of 
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«« thracians, when they ought to have laid waſte af 
„ Aſia with fire and ſword, but thoſe who had achieved 
« ſich mighty exploits as ſurpaſſed all belief.” 

Theſe and the like diſcourſes were very pleaſing to the 
young men, but were very ſhocking to thoſe advanced in 
years ; eſpecially for Philip's fake, under whom they 
had fought many years. Clitus, who alſo was intoi- 
cated, turning about to thoſe who ſat below him at table, 
quoted to them a paſſage from“ Euripides, but in ſuch a 
manner that the king could only hear his voice, and not 
the words diſtinctly. The ſenſe of this paſſage was, 
«© That the Greeks had done very wrong in ordaining, 
that in the inſcriptions engraved on trophies, the names 
*« of kings only ſhould be mentioned; + becauſe, b 
*« theſe means, brave men were robbed of the glory they 
% had purchaſed with their blood.“ The king, ſuſpecting 
Clitus had let drop ſome diſobliging expreſſions, aſked 
thoſe who ſat neareſt him, what he had ſaid? As ng 
one anſwered, - Clitus, raiſing his voice by degrees, began 
to relate the actions of Philip, and his wars in Greece, 
preferring them to whatever was doing at that time; 
which created a great diſpute between the young and old 
men. Though the king was prodigiouſly vexed in his 
mind, he nevertheleſs ſtifled his reſentment, and ſeemed 
to liſten very patiently to all Clitus ſpoke to his prejudice, 
It is probable he would have quite ſuppreſſed his pathon, 
had Clitus ſtopped there ; but the latter growing more 
and more inlolent, as if determined to cxaſperate ard 
inſult the king, went ſuch lengths, as to defend Parmenio 
publickly ; and to affert, that the deſtroying of I heb's 
was but trifling in compariſon of the victory which Phi- 
lip had gained over the Athenians ; and that the old 
Macedonians, though ſometimes unſucecſsful, - were 
greatly ſuperior to thoſe who were ſo raſh as to deſpiſe 
them. | | 

Alexander telling him, that in giving cowardice thc 
name of ill ſucceſs, he was pleading his own caule; 


 Ciitus 


* In his Ardromache. 
+ Alieno enim ſanguine partam gloriam intercipi... Q, Gur. 
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Clitus riſes up, with his eyes ſparkling with wine and 


anger; © It is nevertheleſs this hand (ſaid he to him, 
extending it at the ſame time) that ſaved your lite at 


« the battle of the Granicus. It is the blood and 


, « wounds of theſe very Macedonians, who are accuſed 


« of cowardice, that raiſed you to this grandeur. But 
« the tragical end of Parmenio (hows, what reward they 
« and myfelf may expect for all our ſervices.” This laſt 
reproach {ſtung Alexander: however, he {lll reftrained 
his paſſion, and only commanded him to leave the table. 
« He is in the right (ſays Clitus, as he roſe up) not to 
« hear freeborn men at his table, who can only tell him 
truth. He will do well to paſs his life among Bar- 
++ barians and flaves, who will be proud to pay their 
*« adoration to his Perſian girdle and his white robe.” 
Put now the king, no longer able to ſuppreſs his rage, 
ſnatched a javelin from one of his guards, and would 
have killed Clitus on the ſpot, had not the courtiers 
withheld his arm, and Clitus been forced, but with great 
However, he returned into 
it that moment by another door, ſinging, with an air of 
inlolence, verfes reflecting highly on the prince, who 
ſceing the general near him, ſtruck him with his javelin, 
and laid him dead at his feet, crying out at the ſame time, 
Gs now to Philip, to Parmenio, and to Attalus. 

The king's anger being in a manner extinguiſhed on 


a ſudden in the blood of Clitus, his crime diſplayed itſelt 


to him in its blackeſt and moſt dreadful light. He ha 
murdered a man, who indeed abuſed his patience, bit 
then he had always ſerved him with the utmoſt zeal and 
fidelity, and ſaved his life, though he was alhamcd to 
own it. He had that inſtant performed the vile office 
of an execntioner, in puniſhing, by an horrid. murder, 
the uttering of ſome indiſcrect words, which might be 
imputed to the fumes of wine. With what face could 
he appear before the ſiſter of Clitus, his nurſe, and 0i- 
ter her a hand imbrued in her brother's blood? Upon 
tis be threw himſelf on bis friend's body, forced out the 
1avuln, and would have diſpatched hiniſelf with it, had 
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not the guards, who ruſhed in upon him, laid hold of 
his hands, and forcibly carried him into his own apart- 
ment. | | 

He paſſed that night and the next day in tears. After 
that groans and lamentations had quite waſted his ſpirits, 
he continued ſpeechleſs, ſtretched on the ground, and 
only venting deep ſighs. But his friends, fearing his 
ſilence would be fatal, forced themſelves into his chamber. 
The king took very little notice of the words that were 
employed to comfort him; but Ariſtander the ſoothſayer, 


putting him in mind of a dream, in which he had ima- 
gined he ſaw Clitus, clothed in a black robe, and ſeated 


at table ; and declaring, that all which had then hap- 
pened, was appointed by the eternal decree of fate, Alex- 
ander appeared a little eaſier in his mind. He next was 


addreſſed by two philoſophers, Calliſthenes and Anaxar- 


chus. The former went up to him with an air of 
humanity and tenderneſs, and endeavoured to ſuppreſs 
his ia by agreeably inſinuating himſelf, and endea- 
voured to make him recall his reaſon, by reflexions of a 
ſolid nature, drawn from the very eſſence of philoſophy, 
and by carcfully ſhunning all ſuch expreſſions as might 
renew his affliction, and fret a wound, which, as it was 
ſtill bleeding, required to be touched with the gentleſt 
hand. But Anaxarchus did not obſerve this decorum ; 
for the moment he entered, he cried aloud, Heu 1, 
this Alexander, on whom the eyes of the whole world are 
fixed? Beholde him here extended on the floor, ſhedding 

aods of tears, like the meaneſt flave ! Does not he know, 
that he himſelf is a ſupreme law to his ſubjects: that he 
conquered merely to raiſe himſelf to the exalted dignity of 
lord and ſovereign, and not to ſubjeft himſelf to a vain «f1- 
nion? The king was determined to ſtarve himſelf ; ſo that 
it was with the utmoſt difficulty that his friends prevailed. 
with him to take a little ſuſtenance. The Macedonians 
declared by a decree, that Clitus had been very ultly 
killed; to which decree Anaxarchus the philoſopher had 
given occaſion, by aſſerting, that the will of princes is the 
ſupreme law of the ſtate. Alas! how weak are all ſuch 

reſlexions 
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reflexions againſt the cries of a juſtly-alarmed conſcience, 
which can never be quieted, either by flattery or talle 
arguments 

It muſt be confeſſed, that Clitus had committed a 
great and inexcuſable fault. It was indeed his duty, 
not to join in diſcourſes calculated to ſully the glory of 
Philip his benefactor; but to ſhow his diſlike of what 
was laid, by a mournful but modeſt filence. He poflibly 


monarch; provided he had expreiſed himſelf with pru- 
dence and moderation. Had ſuch a reſervedneſs been 
unſucceſsful, he might juſtly have merited pity, and 
would not have been criminal. But by breaking into 
injurious and ſhocking reproaches, he quite forgot the 
veneration due to the ſacred character of kings; with 
regard to whom, how unjuſtly ſoever they may act, not 
only every contemptuous and inſulting expreſſion is 
forbid, but every diſreſpectful and unguarded word; they 
being the repreſentatives of god himſelf. 

It mult nevertheleſs be confeſſed, that the circumſtance 
of the banquet extenuates very much, or throws, in ſome 
meaſure, a veil over Clitus's fault. When a prince in- 
vites a ſubject to a feaſt; when he makes him a com- 
panion of debauch, and in perſon excites him to quaff 
immoderately ; a king, on ſuch an occaſion, ſeems to 
forget his dignity, and to permit his ſubjects to forget 
it alſo; he gives a ſanction, as it were, to the liberties, 
familiarities, and ſudden flights which wine commonl 
inſpires : and ſhould he be diſpleaſed with a ſubject for 
equalling himſelf with him, he ought to blame himſelf, 
tor having. firſt raiſed a ſubject ſo high. A fault com- 
mitted under theſe circumſtances, is always a fault; but 
then 1t ought never to be cxpiated with the blood of the 
offender. | 

A certain author compares * anger, when united to 
power, with thunder; and, indeed, what havock does 
it not then make? But how dreadful muſt it be, when 
joined with drunkenneſs! We ſce this in Alexander. 


* Falmen eſt, ubi cum proteſtate habitat iracundia, Pa. Syr, 


might have been allowed to ſpeak in favour of the late 
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How unhappy was that prince, not to have endeavourcd 
to ſubdue thoſe two vices in his youth; * and to have 
been confirmed in them, from the example of one of his 
tutors? For it is aſſerted, that both were the conſe- 
quences of his education. But what can be meaner, or 
more unworthy a king, than drinking to exceſs? What 
can be more fatal or bloody, than the tranſports of 
anger? Þ+ Alexander, who had overcome fo many na- 
tions, was himſelf conquered by thoſe two vices, which 
threw a ſhade over the glory of his brighteſt actions. The 
reaſon of this, ſays Seneca, is, he endeavoured more to 
vanguiſh others, than to ſubdue himſelf; not knowing, 
that to triumph over our paſſions is, of all conquelts, tic 
moſt glorious. | 55 
Alexander, after continuing ten days in Maracanda, 
in order to recover his ſpirits, marched into Xenippa, 


a province bordering upon Scythia; whither fome rebels 


were retired, all whom he ſubjected, and gave them 
a free pardon. From thence he ſet forward with his 
army towards the rock Chorienſis, of which Syſimcthres 
was governor. Al] acceſs to it feemed abſolutely imprac- 
ticable ; nevertheleſs, he at laſt got near it, after having 
paſſed through numberleſs difficulties, and, by the me- 
diation of Oxartes, a prince of that country who had 
adhered to Alexander, he prevailed with Syſimethres to 


ſurrender. The king after this left him the government. 


of that place, ard promiſed him very great advantages in 
caſe he continued faithful. 

Alexander had refolved to attack the Dabæ, becaule 
Spitamenes, the chief of the rebels, was among them; 
but the felicity which always attended him, ſpared him 
that labour. The wife of this Barbarian, bem no 

15 ONSET 


* Nec minds error eorum nocet 
moribus, fi quidem Leonides Alex- 
ardri pædagogus, ut a Babylonio 
Yogene traditur, quibuſdam eum 
vitiis imbuit, que robuſtum quogue 
& jam maximum regem ab illa in- 
1:;turione puerili faut prolecuta. 
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+ Victor tot regum atque pe- 
pulorum, iræ ſuccubuit. Id enim 
egerat, ut omnia potius haberet 
in poteſtate, quem affectus—] m- 
perure ſibi, maximum imperium 
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them to march to them with all the ſpeed poſſible. 


he ſoon over-run and laid waſte. 
l, * 1 2 p ; 1 1 
arthes received him in his palace, and invited him to a 
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longer able to bear the vagabond, wretched life her 
bn{band had forced her to lead, and having often intreated 
him, but in vain, to ſurrender himſelf to the conqueror, 
(he herſelf murthered him in the night; and, quite co- 
yored with his blood, went and carried his head to the 
king. Alexander was ſhocked at fo horrid a ſpectacle, 
and ordered her to be driven ignominiouſly from the 
camp. 50 | | 
Alexander, after having drawn his army out of the 
garriſons, where they had wintered three months, 
marched towards a country called Gabaza. In his wa 
he met with a dreadful ſtorm. Flaſhes of lightning 
coming thick one upon the other, dazzled the eyes of 
the foidicrs, and entirely diſcouraged them. It thundered 
amolt incellantly, and the thunder. bolts fell every mo- 


ment at the feet of the ſoldiers; ſo that they did not 
Care either to ſtand ſtill or advance forward. On a ſud- 


den, a violent ſhower of rain, mixed with hail, came 


pouring down like a flood; and ſo extreme was the cold 


in this country, that it froze the rain as ſoon as it fell. 
The ſufferings of the army on this occaſion were inſup— 


portable. The king, who was the only perſon invincible 
to theſe calamities, rode up and down among the ſol— 


diers; comforted and animated them; and pointing at 
imoke which iſſued from ſome diſtant huts, intreated 
Hav- 
ing given orders for the felling of a great number of trees, 
and laying them in heaps up and down, he had fires 


made in different places, and by this means ſaved the 


army, but upwards of a thouſand men loſt their lives. 
the king made up to the officers and ſoldiers the ſeveral 


lotles they had ſuſtained during this fatal ſtorm. 


When they were recovered ſo well as to be able to 
march, he went into the country of the Sacæ, which 
Soon after this, Ox- 


ſumptuous banquet, in which he diſplayed all the mag- 
Naicence of the Barbarians. He had a daughter, called 


Koxaua, a young lady whoſe exquilite beauty was 


heightened 
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heightend by all the charms of wit and good ſenſe. A 
Alexander found her charms irreſiſtible, and made her prope 
his wife; covering his paſſion with the ſpecious pretence MW + h. 
of uniting the two nations, in fuch bands as ſhould im- on th 
prove their mutual harmony, by blending their intereſts, was x 
and throwing down all diſtinctions between the con- the f. 
querors and the conquered. This marriage diſpleaſed the | comn 
Macedonians very much, and exaſperated his chief ande: 
courtiers, to ſee him make one of his ſlaves his father- proſtr 
in-law : but as, * after his murdering Clitus, no one Tg 
dared to ſpeak to him with freedom, they applauded WW thcre 
what he did with their eyes and countenances, Which courts 
can adapt themſelves wondertully to flattery and ſervie BM of th 
complacency. 1 = not ſt; 
In fine; having reſolved to march into India, and rctufir 
embark from thence on the ocean, he commanded, in WW their 
order that nothing might be left behind to check his de- Greck 
ſigns) that thirty thouſand young men ſhould be brought profell 
him, all completely armed, out of the ſeveral provinces, though 
to ſerve him at the ſame time as hoſtages and ſoldiers. Wi create; 
In the mean while, he ſent Craterus againſt ſome of the his blo 
rebels, whom he eaſily defeated. Polyſperchon likewile tures a 
ſubdued a country called Bubacene ; ſo that all things WF where: 
being in perfect tranquillity, Alexander bent his whole Pollux 
thoughts to the carrying on war with India. This coun- He 
try was conſidered as the richeſt in the world, not only in dibly p 
gold, but in pearls and precious ſtones, with which tie lords © 
inhabitants adorn themſelves, but with more luxury than moſt o 
gracefulneſs. It was related, that the ſwords of the N cheſe h. 
ſoldiers were of gold and ivory; and the king, now tie Wwithgr, 
greateſt monarch in the world, being determined not o an to 
yield to any perſon whatſoever, in any circumſiance, of the 
cauſed the {words of the ſoldiers to be ſet off with ſilver long 
plates, put golden bridles to the horſes, had the coats e Wwhich 
mail heightened with gold and filver, and prepared t a ve 
march for this enterpriſe, at the head of an hundred an! enſc, 
twenty thouſand men, all equipped with the magnincenc: 
above deſcribed. Not 
N e pe 
* Sed, poſt Clyti cædem, libertate ſublata, vuftu, qui maximè get um mal 


afſentiebantur, Q. Curt. 
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. All chings being ready for their ſetting out, he thought 
r proper to reveal the deſign he had ſo long meditated, vis. 
e do have divine honours paid him; and was ſolely intent 
n- on the means for putting that deſign in execution. He 
ts, vas reſolved, not only to be called, but to be believed, 
n- W thc ſon of Jupiter; as if it had been poſlible for him to 
he command as abſolutely over the mind as over the tongue, 
net and that the Macedonians, would condefcend to fall 
er- proſtrate, and adore him after the Perſian manner. 
one To“ ſooth and cheriſh theſe ridiculous pretenſions, 
ded chere were not wanting flatterers, thoſe common peſts of 
uch courts, who are more dangerous to princes than the arms 
vile of their enemies. The Macedonians, indeed, would 
not ſtoop to this baſe adulation ; all of them, to a man, 
and WF rctuling to vary, in any manner, from the cuſtoms of 
d, in WE their country. The whole evil was owing to ſome 
s de- Greeks, whoſe depraved manners were a ſcandal to their 
ught profeiſion of aching virtue and the ſciences. Theſe, 
nces, though the mean refuſe of Greece, were nevertheleſs in 
Jiers. greater credit with the king, than either the princes of 
f the his blood, or the generals of his army : it was lach crea- 
ewile WW turcs as theſe that placed him in the ſkies; and publiſhed, 
things wherever they came, that Hercules, Bachus, Caſtor and 
whole Pollux, would reſign their ſeats to this new deity, 
coun- He therefore appointed a feſtival, and made an incre- 
nly in dibly pompous banquet, to which he invited the greateſt 
ch tie lords of his court, both Macedonians and Greeks, and 
y than WW molt of the higheſt quality among the Perſians. With 
of the cheſe he ſat down at table for ſome time, after which he 
ow tis WW ithdrew. Upon this Cleon, one of his flatterers, be- 
not o an to ſpeak, and expatiated very much on the praiſes 
\{tance, ol the king, as had before been agreed upon. He made 
ch ſihet WP long detail of the high obligations they had to him, all 
coats 0 Which (he obſerved) they might acknowledge and repay 
Jared 10 Wit a very eaſy expence, merely with two grains of in- 
Ired ant enſc, which they ſhould offer him as to a god, without 
nificence ö the 
* Non deerat talia concupiſ- ſepius aſſentatio, quim hoſtis, 
Al et pernicioſa adulatio, perpe- everit, Q. Curt. 
imd {cri em malum regum, quorum opes 
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the leaſt ſcruple, ſince they believed him ſuch. To this fr 


A Purpoſe he cited the example of the Perſians. He took b 
bp notice, that Hercules himſelf, and Bacchus, were not "oe: 
” ranked among the deities, till after they had ſurmounci Wl =P 
5 the envy of their contemporarics. That in cafe de do 
4 reſt ſhould not care to pay this juſtice to Alexander's Wi ba 
merit, he himſelf was reſolved to thow them the way, WF « .1, 
and to worthip him if he ſhould come into the hall. EE... 

that all of them muſt do their duty, eſpecially thoſe that WW « h 

roſeſſed wiſdom, who ought to ſerve to the reſt as an c- pre 

ample of the veneration due to ſo great a monarch. TROP 


It appeared plainly that this ſpeech was dirccted to WF « an 
Calliſthenes. (½) He was related to Ariſtotle, who hal the 
preſented him to Alexander his pupil, that he __ . al 
tend upon that monarch in the war of Perſia. He was WM «: FE 
couſidered, upon account of his wiſdom and gravity, s of! 
the fittelt perſon to give him ſuch wholcſome connſ.l, * And 
as was moit capable of preſerving him from thoſe cx. Wi and 
ceſſes, into which his youth and fiery temper might hut upo 
him: but he was accuſed of not poſſeſſing the genile, n. and 
ſinuating behaviour of courts; and of “ not knowing Wi « 4.9; 
a certain medium, between 'grovelling complacenc\, Wi « ſone 
and inflexible obſtinacy. Ariſtotle had attempted, but“ ;1(] 


no purpoſe, to ſoften the ſeverity of his temper; eve 
forelceing the ill conſequences, with which his d- 1111; 
agreeable liberty of ſpeaking his mind might be attend! !. few 
he uſed often to repeat the following verle of + Home Wi: ; be 
o Rim; Th der 
i : „ juitly 
My fon thy freedom will abridge thy days. „ hom 
. | : . | | p< to dr 
And his prediction was but too true. Le 

11 

This philoſopher, ſceing chat every one, on tl none 
occaſion, continued in a deep ſilence, and that the ds 9 
i Ol 
N 0 0 0 
: 5 ; 5 lot a 
(2) Diog. Laert. in Ariſtot. lid. v. p. 303. rocked 
*. Inter abruptam contumaciam Tacit. Anal, lib. iv. cap. er } 
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of the whole aſſembly were fixed on him, made a ſpeech, 
which appears to me jult enough. However, it often 
happens, when a ſubject is bound in duty to oppole the 
inchnations of his ſovereign, that the molt cautious and 
mo!t reſpectful zeal is conſidered as infolence aud re— 
belllon. © Had the king (ſaid he) been preſent when 


is 


44 


— 


how madeſt thy ſpeech, none among us would then 
have attempted to anſwer thee, for he himſelf would 
have interrupted thee, and not have ſuffered thee to 
prompt him to aſſume the cuſtoms of Barbarians, in 
caiting an odium on his perſon and glorv, by ſo ſervile 
an adulation, But ſince he is abſent, I will anſwer 
thee in his name. I conſider Alexander as worthy of 
ail the honours that can be paid a mortal; but there is 
a difference between the worſhip of the gods and that 
of men. The former includes temples, altars, prayers, | 


and facrifices ; the latter is confined to praiſes only, 


and awful reſpect. We ſalute the latter, and look 
upon it as glorious to pay them ſubmiſſion, obedience, 
and fidelity; but we adore the former, we inſtitute 
feftivals to their honour, and ſing hymns and ſpiritual 
longs to their glory. The worthip of the gods does 
itſelf vary, according to their rank; and the homage 
we pay to Caſtor and Pollux, is not like that with 


which we adore Mercury and Jupiter. We mult not 


'retore confound all things, either by bringing down 
the gods to the condition of mortals, or by raiſing a 
mortal to the ſtate of a god. Alexander would be 
juitly offended ſhould we pay to another perſon the 
homage due to his ſacred perſon only; ought we not 
to dread the indignation of the gods as much, ſhould 
we beſtow upon mortals, the honours due to them 
one? Yam ſenſible that our monarch is vaſtly ſu- 


p*rior to the reſt ; he is the greateſt of kings, and the 


molt glorious of all conquerors ; but then he is a man, 


Ota gou, Jo obtain this title, he mult firſt be di- 
vt d of his mortal frame; but this is greatly our in- 
lere t to wiſh may not happen, but as late as poſſible. 
dne Grecks did not worſhip Hercules till after his 
« (cath; 
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death; and that not till the oracle had expreſsly com. 
The Perſians are cited as an example for 
our Imitation; but how long 1s it that the vanquiſhed 
have given law to the victor! 
Alexander croſſed the Helleſpont, not to ſubject 
Greece to Aſia, but Aſia to Greece !”? 
The deep ſilence which all the company obſervcd 
whiltt Calliſthenes ſpoke, was an indication, in ſome 
meaſure, of their thoughts. The king, who ſtood be. 
hind the tapeſtry all the time, heard whatever had palled, 
He thereupon ordered Cicon to be told, "That without 
inſiſting any farther, he would only require the Perfians 
to fal] proſtrate, according to their uſual cuſtom ; a litile 
after which he came in, pretending he had been buſied 
in ſome affair of importance. 
fell proſtrate to adore him. 
near him, obſerving that one of them bowed ſo low that 
his chin touched the ground, bid him, in a rallying 
tone of voice, to „rise harder. 
this joke, threw Polyſperchon into priſon, and broke up 
However, he afterwards pardoned him, 
but Calliſthenes was not fo fortunate, | 
To rid himſelf of him, he laid to his cha 
of which he was no ways guilty. Hermolaus, one of 
the young officers who attended upon the king in al 
places, had, upon account of ſome private pique, formed 
ainſt him; but it was very happily di- 
ant it was to be put in execution. The 
criminals were ſeiſed, put to the torture, and executed. 
Not one among them had accuſed Calliſthenes; but 
having been very intimate with Hermolaus, that alone 
Accordingly he was thrown into a dun. 
geon, loaded with irons, and the moſt grievous tormens 
were inflicted on him, in order to extort a confeſſion af 
guilt. But he inſiſted upon his innocence to the laſt, an 
expired in the midſt of his tortures. | 
Nothing has reflected ſo much diſhonour on Alexanders 
memory, as this unjuſt and cruel death of Calliſthenss 
He truely merited the name of Philoſopher, iro 


«© manded it. 


Can we forget that 


Immediately the Perſians 
Polyſperchon, who ſtood 


The king, offended at 
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{ulidity of is underitanding, the extent of his know- 
ſedge, the auſterity of his life, the regularity of his con- 
duct, and above all, from the hatred he ſo evidently 


| maniteited for diſſimulation and flattery of every kind. 
Ie was not born for courts, the frequenters of which 
mut have a ſupple, piiable, flexible turn of mind; 
| {om{times It mult be of a knaviſh and treacherous, at 
| Iealt, of an hypocritical, flattering caſt. He very ſeldom 
was ſeen at the King's table though frequently invited to 
„; ud Whenever he prevailed fo far upon himſelf as to go 
| iither, his melancholy ſilent air was a 1nanifelt indi- 


cation, that he diſapproved of every thing that was ſaid 
With this humour, which was a little 
too ſevere, he would have been an ineſtimable treaſure, 
had he been polleſſed by a prince who hated falſehood; 
tor among the many thouſands who ſurrounded Alex- 


ander, and paid court to him, Calliſthenes only had 


courage enough to tell him the truth. But where do we 
meet with princes who know the value of ſuch a virtue, 
and the uſe which ought to be made of it? Truth ſel- 


dom pierces thoſe clouds which are raiſed by the authority 
oi the great, and the flattery of their courtiers. And in- 


deed Alexander, by this dreadful example, deprived all 
\rtuous men of the opportunity of exhorting him to thoſe 
things which were for his true intereſt. From that in- 


[tant no one ſpoke with freedom in the council; even 


hoſe, who had the greateſt love for the publick good, 
and a perſonal affection for Alexander, thought themſelves 
ot obliged to tindeceive him. After this, nothing was 
lkened to but flattery, which gained ſuch an aſcendant 
ver that prince, as entirely depraved him, and juſtly 
puniſhed him, for having ſacrificed, to the wild ambition 
pf having adoration paid him, the moſt virtuous man 
bout his perſon. | 
Tobſerve, after Seneca, that the death of * Callifthenes 
$ an eternal reproach to Alexander, and ſo horrid a 
crime, 


by 4 g * 2 . + * 1» 

; Hoc eſt Alexandri crimen quotiens quis dixerit, occidit Per- 
um, quod nulla virtus, nulla farum multa millia; opponetur, 
rum felicitas redimet. Nam & Callithenem. Quotiens dictum _ 
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III URTY 
crime, that no quality, how beautiful ſoever, no military 
exploit, though of the moſt conſpicuous kind, can wy 
cface its iniumy. It is faid in favour of Alexander, that 
he killed an infinite number of Perſians; that he de 
throncd and flew the moſt powerful king of the c 


212 


conquered inmimerable provinces and nations; pending. 


as far as the ocean, and extended the bounds of hi 
pire from the moſt remote part of Thrace to the 
mitics of tlic caſt: in aniwer to each of theſe partic, - 
Jes, ſays Seneca, hut he murdered Calliſthenes ; a ©: © 
of ſo heinous a nature, that it entirely obliterates 1 
glory of all his other actions. | 


SECT. XV. ALEXANDER ſets out for India. A :; 
greſſion with regard to that country. 
lakes ſeveral cities which appeared inipregnabie, id 1 
often in danger of his life. He craſſes the river udn, 
afterwards the Hydaſpes, and gains a ſignal vici) 
over PORUS, whom he reflores to his throne. 

(a) 3 DER, to ſtop the murmurs and diſ- 

contents which aroſe among his ſoldiers, ct out 
for India. He himſelf wanted action and motion, for he 
always, when unemployed, loſt part of the glory he had 
acquired in war. An exceſs of vanity and folly prompted 
him to undertake this expedition; a project quite utclcl 
in itſelf, and attended with very dangerous conſequences. 

He had read in the ancient fables of Greece, that Bas. 

chus and Hercules, both ſons of Jupiter, as }1lel 

was, had marched ſo far. He was determined not t0 
be ſurpaſſed by them: and there were not wanting it 
terers, who applauded this wild, chimerical deſign. _ 
Theſe are the things that conſtitute the glory 21 
merit of ſuch pretended heroes; and it is this wi 
many people, dazzled by a falſe ſplendour, ſtill adimit 


In 
(a) Q. Curt. l. viii. c. 9. 


erit, occidit Darium, penes quem entis terminos protulit Geng 
tunc magnum regnum erat; op- ſed Callitherem occidit. iam 
ponetur, & Calliſtbenem. Quo- licet antiqua ducum deu 
tiens dictum erit, omnia oceano exempla tranſierit, ex bis 7 
tenus vicit, ipſum quoque tenta- fecit, nibil tam magnum E 
vit novis claſlibus, & imperium 
ex angulo Thraciæ uſque ad ori- 


quam ſcelus Calliſthenes, Stele 


Nat. queſts I, vi. C. 23. 
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in Alexander: a ridiculous deſire of rambling up and 
down the world; of diſturbing the tranquillity of na- 
| tions, who were not bound to him by any obligations ; 
Jot treating all thoſe as enemies, who thould retuſe to 
| knowledge him for their ſovereign ; of ranſacking and 
| extirpating ſuch as ſhould preſume to defend their liber- 
es, their poſſeſſions, and their lives, againſt an unjuſt 
| invader, who came from the extremity of the earth to 


attack them, without the lealt ſhadow of reaſon. Add 


| to this glaring injuſtice, the rath and ſtupid project he 


had formed, of ſubduing, with infinite labour, and the 


| utmolt hazard, many more nations than it was pollible 


which he was reduced, of being perpetually obliged to 
conquer them a-new, and punith them for their rebel- 
lion. This is a ſketch of what the conquéſt of India 
will exhibit to us, after I ſhall have given {ome little 


for him to keep in ſubjection; and the fail neceility to 


account of the ſituation and manners of that country, 
and ſome of its rarities. 


Pwlemy divides India into two parts; India on this, 
ant India on the other fide of the Ganges. 


Aicxander 
dic not go beyond the former, nor even ſo far as the 
Ganges. This firſt part is ſituated between two orcat 
rivers, Indus, whence this country receives its name, 
wil the Ganges. Ptolemy lays, the limits of it are, to 
the well, Paropamiſus, Aracholia, and Gedroſia, which 
cher form a part, or are upon the confines of the bing- 
dom of -Pertia : to the north, mount Imaus, Which is 
part of Great Tartary : to the ealt, the Ganges: to the 
uch, the Ocean or Indian fea. £ | 

% All the Indians are free, and, like the Lacodee 
monians, have no flaves among them. The only 
aitercnce is, the latter make ule of ſorcign ilaves, 
whereas there are none in India. They do not crect any 


zonuments in honour of the dead, but are of opinion, 


wat the reputation of illuſtrious men is their maufolcum. 


r 1 N 0 . — 1. FO 32 / 
hey may be divided into ſeven clailzs, The firit 
aud molt honourable, tholigh the ſmalleit, is that of 
| the 


(4) Arrian, de India. p. 324328, 
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the Brachmans, who are, as it were, the guardians of 
religion. I ſhall have occaſion to mention them in the 
ſequel. | 

The ſecond and greateſt is that of the huſbandmen. 
Theſe are had in great veneration. Their only emplyy. 
ment is to plough the fields, and they are never taken 
from this employment to carry arms and ferve in the 
field in war time: It is an inviolable law, never to 
moleſt them on their lands. 

The third is that of herdſmen and ſhepherds, who 
keep herds/ and flocks, and never come into cities, 
They rove up and down the mountains, and often ex. 
erciſe hands in hunting. gs 

The fourth is of traders and artificers, among whom 
pilots and ſeamen are included. Theſe three lalt orders 
pay a tribute to the king, and none are exempt from it 
but thoſe that make arms, who, inſtead. of paying any 
thing, receive a ſtipend from the publick- 

The fifth is of ſoldiers, whoſe only employment is 
war: they are furniſhed with all forts of neceſſaries; 
and, in time of peace, are 5 ſupplied with al 
things. Their life, at all times, is free and diſengaged 
from cares of every kind. 

The ſixth order is that of overſeers, ("Emiozoma) who 
ſuperintend the actions of others, and examine every 
tranſaction, either in cities or the country, and report 
the whole to the prince. The virtues and qualities re- 
quired in theſe magiſtrates are exactneſs, ſincerity, pro- 
bity, and the love of their country. None of thck 
magiſtrates, ſays the hiſtorian, have ever been accuſed d 
telling an untruth. Thrice happy nation, were thi 
really fact! However, this obſervation proves at leal 
that truth and juſtice were had in great honour in th 
country, and that knavery and inſincerity were deteltcv 
in it. 

: Laſtly, the ſeventh claſs conſiſts of perſons emplopel 
in the publick councils, and who ſhare the cares 0! the 
government with the ſovereign. From this clals ar 
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OF ALEXANDER, 215 
generals, and all military officers, whether for land or 


| 1c; comptrollers of the treaſury, receivers, and all who 


are entruſted with the publick monies. 
Theſe different orders of the itate never blend by mar- 


nage; and an artiticer, for inſtance, is not allowed 


to take a wife from among the claſs of huſbandmen; 


and ſo of the reſt, None of theſe can follow two pro- 


{cons at the ſame time, nor quit one claſs for another, 
it is natural to conclude, that this regulation muſt have 


contributed very much to the improvement of all arts and 


trades ; as every one added his own induſtry and reflec- 
tions to thoſe of his anceſtors, which were delivered down 
to him by an uninterrupted tradition. 

Many obſervations might be made on theſe Indian 
cultoms, which I am obliged to omit, for the fake of 
J only entreat the reader 
to obſerve, that in every wiſe government, every well- 
governed fate, the tilling of lands, and the grating of 
caitle (two perpetual and certain ſources of riches and 
abundance) have always been one of the chief objects of 
the care of thoſe who preſide in the adminiſtration ; and 
that the neglect of either, is erring againſt one of the moſt 
important maxims in policy. | 

I alſo admire very much that cuſtom of appointing 
orerſcers, whether they are known for ſuch or not, who go 
upon the ſpot, in order to inſpect the conduct of gover- 

ours, intendants, and judges ; the only mechod to pre- 
ent the rapine and outrages to which unlimited authority, 
ind the diſtance from a court, frequently give occaſion ; 
ne only method, at the ſame time, for a ſovereign to 
now the ſtate of his kingdom, without which it is impoſ- 
ble for him to govern happily the people whom Provi- 
lence has entruſted to his care. This care regards him 
derſonally; and thoſe who act under him can no more 
+ with the diſcharge of it, than they can uſurp his 
ladem. 

It is remarkable, that in India, from the month of 

une to thoſe of September and October, exceſſive rains 
| very often, whereby the croſſing of rivers is rendered 
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much more difficult, and frequent inundations haphe, 
Hence we may judge how greatly, duriug all this fc 
the armies of Alexander mult have ſuffered, as they wer 
at that time in the held. 

Before I leave what relates in general to India, I #14] 
ſay a tew words concerning clephants, with which th: 
country abounds more than any other. The elephant 
exceeds all terreſtrial animals in fize. Some are thirtcen 
or ſifteen feet high. The female gozs a whole year with 
her young. It lives ſometimes to the age of an lumdred 
or an hundred twenty years; nay much longer, ii ſome 
ancient writers may be credited, 
trunk; proboſcis is long and hollow like a large trum- 
pet, 1. ſerves the elephant inſtead of a“ hand, which it 
moves with incredible agility and ſtrength, and thereby is 
of prodigious ſcrvice to it. Abe T elephant, notwith— 
ſanding its prodligious ſize, is ſo tractable and indultriqus, 
that one would be alinoſt apt to conclude it were informe N 
with ſomething like human reaſon. 
affection, fondneſs, and gratitude, ſo far as to pine away 
with forrow when it has fot. its maſter, and cven for 
times to deſtroy itſelf when it happens to have 0 a or 
murdered him in the tranſport of its fury, There is no 
kind of thing which it cannot be taught. Arrian, wüobe 
authority is not to be queſtioned, relates, that he had 
ſeen an elephant dance with two ſymbals fixcd to Jus 
legs, which he {truck one after the other in cadence with 
* trunk; and the reſt danced round him, Keeping time 
with a ſurpriſ ing exactneſs. 

He deſcribes very particularly the manner in which 
they are taken. The Indians incloſe a large ſpot ot 
ground, with a trench about twenty leet wide, "and fiſtcen 
high; to which there is acceſs but in one part, and dis 

is a bridge, and is covered with turf; in order that thele 


animals, who are very ſubtle, may not ſuſpect what 15 
intended. 
* Manus data elephantis, quia + Elephanto belluarum nulla pros 
propter magnitudinem corporis dif- videntior, At figura qui vaftion 
ficiles additus habebant ad paſtum. De Nat, Deer. lib. i. u. 97. 
Cic. de Nat, Devi. lib. ii. u. 123. 
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OF ALEXANDER. 2t7 114 
intended. Of the carth that is dug out of the trench, a 1 0 
Kind of wall is raiſed, on the other fide of which a little 1 


kind of chamber is made, where people conceal them- 
{clves in order to watch theſe animals, and its enterance 
is very ſmall. In this incloſure two or three tame female 
elephants are ſet. The inſtant the wild elephants ſee or 
ſmell them, they run and whirl about ſo much, that at 
lalt they enter the incloſure, upon which the bridge is 
immediately broke down ; and the people upon the watch 
ty to the neighbouring villages for help. After they \ LIB 
have been broke for a few days by hunger and thirſt, i 


people enter the incloſure upon tame elephants, and with 
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thcle they attack them. As the wild ones are by this | Fl! 
time very much weakened, it is impoſſible for them to ; 1 
make a long reſiſtance. After throwing them on the th 
ground, men . get upon their backs having firſt made a 191 


deep wound round their necks, about which they throw. 
a rope, in order to put them to great pain, in cafe they 
attempt to ſtir. Being tamed in this manner, they ſuffer 0h | 
themlelves to be led quietly to the houſes with the reſt, Wall! 
where they are fed with graſs and green corn, and tamed i318 
inſenſibly by blows and hunger, till ſuch time as they 


| obey readily their maſter's voice, and perfectly under- 1 
ſtand his language. 1 
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ul Every one knows the uſe that was formerly made of 
15 theſe animals in battle; however, they frequently made 
1 greater havock in the army to which they belonged, than 
8 in that of the enemy. Their teeth, or rather tuſhes 
furniſh us with ivory. But it is time to return to Alex- 
Ct ander. 7 | 
0 ':) This prince having entered India *, all the petty 
1 kings of theke countries came to mect him, and make 
W tne ſubmiſſions. They declared that he was the third 
5 on of Jupiter , who had arrived in their country: that 1:3 
Vol. VI. ä they WH 
cd. <) Quint, Curt, 4, viii. c. 9— 14. Arrian. I. iv. p. 182—193. l. . 1 
mY * 195-221, Plut. in Alex. p. 697—699, Diod. I. xvii. p. 557-553: i 
, un. J. Xii. c. 5, 8. i | 1 
MY : io Quintus Curtius ſuppoſes, that of it. | i. L 
a Countries on the other fide of + Could theſe Greek names of Ai þ 
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they had known Bacchus and Hercules no otherwiſe than 
by fame; but as for Alexander, they had the happineſs to lee 
him, and to enjoy his preſence. The king received them 
with the utmolt humanity, commanding them to accom- 
pany him, and ſerve him as guides. As no more of them 
came in to pay their homage, he detached Hephæſtion and 
Perdiccas with part of his forces, commanding them to 
ſubdue all who ſhould refuſe to ſubmit. But finding he 
was obliged to croſs ſeveral rivers, he cauſed boats to be 
built in fach a form, that they could be taken to pieces; 
the ſeveral parts of them to be carried upon waggons, and 
afterwards put together again. Then, having com- 
manded Craterus to follow him with his phalanx, he 
himſelf marched before, with his cavalry and light-armed 
troops; and, after a flight engagement, he defeated thoſe 
who had dared to make head againit him, and ee 
them to the next city, into which they fled. Craterus 
being come up, the king, in order to terrify, on a ſudden, 
thoſe nations Who had not yet felt the power of the Ma- 


cedonian arms, commanded his ſoldiers to burn down 


the fortifications of that place, Which he beſieged in a 
regular way, and to put all the inhabitants of it to the 
ſword. But as he was going round the walls on horſe- 
back, he was wounded by an arrow. Notwithſtanding 
this accident, he took the city, after which he made 
dreadful havock of all the ſoldiers and inhabitants, and 
did not fo much as ſpare the houſes. 


After ſubduing this nation, which was of great con- 


ſequence, he marched towards the city of Nyſa, and en- 
camped pretty near its walls, behind a foreſt that hid it. 
In the mean time, it grew ſo very cold in the night, 
that they had never yet felt ſo exceſſive a chill; but, very 
happily for them, a remedy was near at hand. They 
elled a great number of trees, and lighted up ſeveral 
ires, which proved very comfortable to the whole army. 
The beſieged having attempted a fally with ill ſucceſs, a 
Faction aroſe in the city, ſome being of opinion, that it 
.yould be beſt for them to ſurrender, whil others were 
zor holding out the. ſiege. This coming to the l 
| „ 8 
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ear, he only blocked up the city, and did not do the in- 
habitants any further injury; till at laſt, tired out with 
the length of the ſiege, they ſurrendered at diſcretion, 
and accordingly were kindly treated by the conqueror. 
They declared that their city had been built by Bacchus. 
"The whole army for ſix days together, celebrated games, 


and made rejoicings on this mountain, in honour of the 


god who was there worſhipped. Fig 

(d) He marched from thence to a country called Dæ- 
dala, which had been abandoned by the inhabitants, who 
had fled for ſhelter to inacceſſible mountains, as alſo thoſe 
of Acedera, into which he afterwards entered. This 


were all defeated at once: no reſiſtance was made any 
where, and thoſe who were ſo courageous as to wait the 
coming up of the Macedonians, were all cut to pieces. 
Ptolemy took ſeveral little cities the inſtant he fat down 
before them: Alexander carried the large ones, and, 
after uniting all his forces, paſſed the river * Choaſpes, 


and left Coenus to beſiege a rich and populous city, called 
Bazica by the inhabitants. 


called Aſſacanus, was lately dead, and Cleophes, his 
mother, ruled the province and city. T here were thirty 


thouſand foot in it, and both nature and art ſeemed to have 


united their endeavours in raiſing its fortifications; for 
towards the eaſt, it is ſurrounded with a very rapid river, 
the banks of which are ſteep, and difficult of acceſs; and 
on the weſt are high, craggy rocks, at the foot whereof 
are caves, which, through length of time, had increaſed 
into a kind of abyſſes; and where theſe fail, a trench, 
of an altoniſhing height, 1s raiſed with incredible labour. 


is fortifications, he was ſhot by an arrow in the calf of 
his leg; but he only pulled out the weapon; and, with- 
out ſo much as binding up the wound, mounted his horſe, 
1. 2 | and 


(4) A. M. 3677. Ant. e. 
Tisis not the C Hoa pes which runs by Suſa, 


obliged him to change his method of war and to diſperſe 
his forces in different places, by which means the enemy 


He afterwards marched towards Magoſa, whoſe king, 


Whilſt Alexander was going round the city, to view 
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Dntinued to view the outward fortifications of the 
„ as he rode with his leg downward, and the 
congealing of the blood put him to great pain, it is re- 
lated that he cried, * Every one ſtuears that I am the ſn 
of Fupiter, but my wound makes me ſenſible that I am a 
man. However, he did not 0 5 oy till * 

very thing; and given all the neceſſary a 
3 we ſoldiers, 3 demoliſhed ſuch houſes 
as ſtood without the city, and with the rubbiſh of them 
they filled up the gulphs above mentioned. Others 
threw great trunks of trees and huge ſtones into _ 
and all laboured with ſo much vigour, that in nine days 


the works were completed, and the towers were raiſed 


p Phe king without waiting till his wound was 3 
viſited the works, and after applauding the ſoldiers « 
their great diſpatch, he cauſed the engines to he Bros f 
forward, whence a great number of darts were diſc 1 8 
againſt thoſe who defended the walls. But hat. i - 
moſt terrified the Barbarians, was thoſe 2 of #0 
height, which ſeemed to them to move of _ ſc wry 
This made them imagine, that they were made 3 
vance by the gods ; and that thoſe battering rams v. bg 
beat down walls, and the javelins thrown by . 
the like of which they had never ſeen, could not be r 
effect of human ſtrength; 1 1 c ce ee 
7 e for them to defend the city, 
roi carry but not finding themſelves more * 
there, they ſent eee to hy ras Lp 4 6 
3 Ne wy Bo all brought him wine in 
a great number of lad les, w Ie 0s che 
way of ſacrifice. The king gave 

+ na Bok and reſtored her to her kingdom. 5 
y From hence Polyſperchon was ſent with an <= 1 
beſiege the city of Ora, which he ſoon 2 e 
its inhabitants had withdrawn to the rock called / 


| 3 
iti 0 es having belieg« 
There was a tradition, that Hercules | 8 Fe 


| inem eſſe me 
* Omnes jurant me Jovis eſſe filium, ſed vulnus hoc hominem 
clamats Senec. Epiſt. like | 
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ſicge. There are not on this rock, as on many others, 
gentle declivities of eaſy acceſs ; but it riſes like a bank; 
and being very wide at bottom, grows narrower all the 
way to the top, which terminates in a point. The 
river Indus, whoſe ſource is not far from this place, 
flows at the bottom, its ſides being perpendicular and 
high ; and on the other ſide were vaſt moraſſes, which 
it was neceſfary to fill up before the rock could be taken. 
Very happily for the Macedonians, they were near a 
foreſt, This the king had cut down, commanding his 
ſoldiers to carry off nothing but the trunks, the branches 
of which were lopped, in order that they might be carried 
with the leſs difficulty; and he himſelf threw the ſirſt 


joy, and every ſoldier labouring with incredible dili— 
gence, the work was finiſhed in ſeven days; immediately 
after which the attack began. The ofhcers were of 
opinion, that it would not be proper for the king to 
expoſe himſelf on this occaſion, the danger bein 
evidently too great. However, the trumpet had no 
ſooner ſounded, but this prince, who was not maſter of 
his courage, commanded his guards to follow, himſelt 
firſt climbing the rock. At this ſight it appeared no 
longer inacceſſible, and every one flew after him. Never 
were foldiers expoſed to greater danger ; but they were 
all reſolved to conquer or die. Several fell from the 
rock into the river, whoſe whirlpools ſwallowed them 
up. The Barbarians rolled great ſtones on the foremoſt, 
who being ſcarce able to keep upon their feet (the rock 
was fo ſlippery) fell down the precipices, and were daſhed 
to pieces. No ſight could poſſibly be more diſmal than 
this; the king, greatly afflicted at the loſs of ſo many 
brave ſoldiers, cauſed a retreat to be ſounded. Never- 
theleſs, though he had loſt all hopes of taking the place, 
and was determined to raiſe the ſiege, he acted as if he 
intended to continue it, and accordingly gave orders for 
bringing forward the towers and other engines. The 
beſieged, by way of inſult, made great rejoicings; and 
continued their feſtivity for two days and two nights, 
3 ue £19 


{2 THE HISTURY 
making the rock, and. the whole neighbourhood, echo 
with the found of their drums and cymbals. But the 
third night they were not heard, and the Macedonians 
vers {urprifed to fee every part of the rock illuminated 
with torches. The king was informed, that the In- 
dians had lighted them to aſſiſt their flight, and to guide 
them the more calily in thoſe precipices, during the 
ob{curity of the night. Immediately the whole army, 
by Alexander's order, ſhouted aloud, which terrified the 
fugitives fo much, that ſeveral of them fancying they 
{aw the enemy, flung themſelves from the top of the 
rock, and perithed miſerably. The king having ſo hap- 
pilv and uncxpectcdly poſſeſſed himſelf of the rock, in 
an aimoſt miraculous manner, thauked the gods, and 
oFcred ſacrifices in their honour, | 

From hence he marched and took Ecbolimus; and 
after ſixteen days march arrived at the river Indus, where 
he found that Hephæſtion had got all things ready fas 
his paſiage, purſuant to the orders given him. The 
king of the country, called Omphis, whoſe father died 
fome time b:iore, had ſent to Alexander, to know whether 
he would give him leave to wear the crown. Notwith- 
ſtanding the Macedonian told him he might, he never- 


theleſs delayed putting it on till his arrival. He then 


went to meet him, with his whole army ; and when 
Alexander was advanced pretty near, he puſhed forward 
his horſe, came up ſingly to him, and the king did the 
fame. The Indian then told him by an interpreter, 
«© That he was come to meet him at the head of his 
% army, in order to deliver up all his forces into his 
« hands. That he ſurrendered his perſon and his king- 
«« dom to a monarch, who, he was ſenſible, fought only 
«« with the view of acquiring glory, and dreaded nou 
« ſo much as treachery.” The king greatly ſatisfie 

with the frankneſs of the Barbarian, gave him his hand, 
and reſtored him his kingdoms. He then made Alcx- 
ander a preſent of fifty-ſix elephants, and a great number 
of other animals of prodigious ſize. Alexander aſking 
him which were 1 neceilary to him, nme f 
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ſoldiers? he replied, that as he was at war with two 
kings, the latter were of greateſt ſervice to him. "Theſe 
two monarchs were Abiſares and Porus, the latter of 
whom was moſt powerful, and the dominions of both 
were ſituated on the other {ide of the Hydaſpes. Om- 
his aflumed the diadem, and took the name of Taxilus, 
by which the kings of that country were called, He 
made magnificent preſents to Alexander, who did not 
ſuffer himſelf to be exceeded in generoſity. 
The next day, ambaſſadors from Abifares waiting 
upon the king, ſurrendered up to him, purſuant to the 
power given them, all the dominions of their ſovereign 3 
and after each party had promiſed fidelity en both tides, 
they returned back. | | 
Alexander expecting that Porus, aſtoniſhed with the 
report of his glory, would not fail to ſubmit to him, 
ſent a meſſage to that prince, as if he had been his vaſſal, 
requiring him to pay tribute, and mcet him upon the 
frontiers of his dominions. Porus anſwered with great 
coldneſs, that he would do ſo, but it ſhould be ſword in 
hand. At the ſame time a re-inforcement of thirty 
elephants, which were of great ſervice, were ſent to 
. Alexander. He gave the ſuperintendance of all his ele- 
phants to Taxilus, and advanced as far as the borders of 
the Hydaſpes. Porus was encamped on the other ſide 
of it, in order to diſpute the paſſage with him; and had 
poſted at the head of his army eighty- five elephants of a 
prodigious ſize, and behind them three hundred chariots, 
guarded by thirty thouſand foot; not having, at moſt, 
| above ſeven thouſand horfe. This prince was mounted 
| on an elephant of a much larger ſize than any of the reſt, 
and he himſelf exceeded the uſual ſtature of men; fo 
that, clothed in his armour glittering with gold and 
ſilver, he appeared at the ſame time terrible and ma- 
jeſtick. The greatneſs of his courage equalled that of 
lis ſtature, and he was as wiſe and prudent as it was 
po ble for the monarch of ſo barbarous a people to be. 
The Macedonians dreaded not only the enemy, but 
tne river they were obliged to paſs. It was four furlongs 
4 4, wide 
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over their heads; and ſlight ſkirmiſhes were every day 
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wide (about four hundred fathoms) and fo deep in every 
part, that it looked like a ſca, and was no where ſorda— 
ble. It was vaſtly impetuous, notwithſtanding its great 
breadth ; for it rolled with as much violence, as if it had 
been confined to a narrow channel ; and its raging, foam- 
ing waves, which broke in many places, diſcovered that 
it was full of ſtones and rocks. However, nothing was 
fo dreadſul as the appearance of the ſhore, which was 
quite covered with men, horſes, and elephants. Thoſe 
hideous animals ſtood like fo many towers, and the In- 
dians exaſperated them, in order that the horrid cry the; 
made might fill the enemy with greater terrour. How- 
ever, this could not intimidate an army of men, whoſe 
courage was proof againſt all attacks, and who were 
animated by an uninterrupted feries of proſperities; but 
then they did not think it would be poſſible for them, as 
their barks were ſo crazy, to ſurmount the rapidity of 
the ſtream, or land with ſafety. | 

This river was full of little iſlands, to which the In- 
dians and Macedonians uſed to ſwim, with their arms 
fought in the ſight of the two kings, who were well pleaſed 
to make thoſe ſmall excurſions of their reſpective forces, 


and to form a judgement from ſuch ſkirmiſhes, of the 


ſucceſs of a general battle. There were two young 
officers in Alexander's army, Egeſimachus and Nicanor, 
men of equal intrepidity, and who, having been ever 
ſucceſsful, deſpiſed dangers of every kind. They took 
with them the braveſt youths in the whole army: and, 
with no other weapons than their javelins, ſwam to an 
iſland in which ſeveral of the enemy were landed; where, 


Vith ſcarce any other aſſiſtance but their intrepidity, they 


made a great flaughter. After ihis bold ſtroke, the) 
might have retired with glory, were it poſſible for rail- 


\ neſs, when ſucceſsful, to keep within bounds. But es 


they waited with contempt, and an inſulting air, fe 
thoſe who came to ſuccour their COMPAanions, they were 
ſurrounded by a band of ſoldiers, who had ſwam unper- 


ccived to the iſland, and overwhelmed with the 13 
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which were ſhot from far. "Thoſe who endeavoured to 
ſave themſelves by ſwimming, were either carried away 
by the waves, or ſwallowed up by the whirlpools. The 
courage of Porus, who ſaw all this from the ſhore, was 
ſurpriſingly increaſed by this ſucceſs. 
Alexander was in great perplexity; and finding he 
could not paſs the Hydaſpes by force of arms, he there- 
fore reſolved to have recourſe to artifice. Accordingly 
he cauſed his cavalry to attempt ſeveral times to paſs it in 
the night, and to ſhout as if they really intended to ford 


the river, all things being prepared for that purpoſe. - 


Immediately Porus hurried thither with his elephants, 
but Alexander continued in battle-array on the bank. 
This ſtratagem having been attempted ſeveral times, and 
Porus finding the whole was but mere noiſe and empty 


menaces, he took no further notice of thefe motions, and 
only ſent ſcouts to every part of the ſhore. Alexander, 


being now no longer apprehenſive of having the whole 
army of the enemy fall upon him, in his attempting to 


crols the river in the night, began to reſolve ſeriouſſy 


to paſs it. 


There was in this river, at a conſiderable diſtance from 
Alexander's camp, an ifland of a greater extent than any 


of the reſt. This being covered with trees, was very 


proper for him to cover and conceal his deſign, and there- 


tore he reſolved to attempt the paſſage that way. How- + 


ever, the better to conceal the knowledge of -it from the 


enemy, and deceive them on this occaſion, he left Cra- 
terus in his camp with a great part of the army; with 
orders for them to make a great noiſe, at a certain time 
which ſhould be appointed, in order to alarm the Indi- 


ans, and make them believe that he was preparing to 
croſs the river; but that he would not attempt this, till 
ſuch time as Porus ſhould have raiſed his camp, and 


marched away his elephants, either to withdraw or ad- 
| Vance towards thoſe Macedonians who ſhould attempt 


the paſſage. Between the camp and the iſland he had 


polted Meleager and Gorgias with the foreign horſe and 
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foot, with orders for them to paſs over in bodies, the 
inſtant they ſhould ſee him engaged in battle. 
After giving theſe orders, he took the reſt of his army, 
as well cavalry as infantry ; and, wheeling off from the 
ſhore, in order to avoid being perceived, he advanced 
in the night-time towards the iſland into which he was 
reſolved to go; and the better to deceive the enemy, 
Alexander cauſed his tent to be pitched in the camp 
where he had left Craterus, which was oppolite to that 
of Porus. His life-guards were drawn up round, in all 
the pomp and ſplendour with which the majeſty of a great 
king is uſually ſurrounded. He alſo cauſed a royal robe 
to be put upon Attalus, who was of the ſame age with 


himſelf, and ſo much reſembled the king, both in ſtature 


and features, eſpecially at ſo great a diſtance as the 
breadth of the river, that the enemy might ſuppoſe 
Alexander himſelf was on the bank, and was attempt- 
ing the paſſage of that place. He however was by this 
time got to the ifland above-mentioned ; and imme- 
diately landed upon it from boats, with the reſt of his 
troops, whilſt the enemy was employed in oppoſing 


 Craterus. But now a furious ſtorm aroſe, which ſeemed 
as if it would retard the execution of his project, yet 


proved of advantage to it; for fo fortunate was this 
prince, that obſtacles changed into advantages, and ſuc- 
cours in his favour : the ſtorm was ſucceeded by a very vio- 


lent ſhower, with impetuous winds, flaſhes of Jight- 


ning and thunder, inſomuch that there was no hearing or 
ſeeing any thing. Any man but Alexander would have 
abandoned his deſign; but he, on the contrary, was 
animated by danger, not to mention that the noiſe, the 
confuſion, and the darkneſs, aſſiſted his paſſage. He 
thereupon made the ſignal for the embarkation of his 
troops, and went off himſelf in the firſt boat. It is re- 
ported, that it was on this occaſion he cried out, O Athe- 
nians, could you think I would expaſe myſelf to ſuch dan. 
gers, to merit your applauſe! And, indeed, nothing 
could contribute more to eternize his name, than the 


having his actions recorded by ſuch great hiſtorians as 
Thucydides 
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army was behind them; but, being informed it was but 
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Thucydides and Nenophon (e); and fo anxious was he 
about t c character which woulu be given lum after his 
death, that he withed it were pollible for him to return 
2 n 113t0 the world only fo long as was neceſlary to 
know what kind of impreſſion the peruſal of his hiſtory 
made on the minds of men. | 5 

Scarce any perſon appeared to oppoſe their deſcent, 
becauſe P rus was wholly taken up with Craterus, and. 
imagined he had nothing to do but to oppoſe his paſſage. 
Immediately this general, purſuant to his orders, made - 
a prodigious clamour, and ſeemed to attempt the paſſage 
of the river. Upon this all the boats came to ſhore, 
one cx: epted, which the waves dathed to pieces againſt a 
rock. The moment Alexander was landed, he drew up. 
in order of battle his little army, conſiſting of {ix thou- 
ſand foot and five thouſand horſe. He himſelf headed 
the latter; and, having commanded the foot to make all 
imaginable diſpatch after him, he marched before. It 
was his firm opinion, that in caſe the Indians ſhould 
oppoſe him with their whole force, his cavalry would. 
give him infinite advantage over them; and that, be this 
as it would, he might easily continue fighting till his 
foot ſhould come up; or, that in caſe the enemy, alarmed 
at the news of his paſſing, ſhould fly, it would then be 
in his power to purſue, and make a great {ſlaughter of 
them. | 

Porus, upon hearing that Alexander had paſſed the 
river, had ſent againſt him a detachment, commanded 
by one of his ſons, of two thouſand horſe, and one hun- 
dred and twenty chariots. Alexander imagined them at 
hrit to be the enemy's van-guard, and that the whole 


a detachment, he charged them with ſuch vigour, that 
Porus's fon was killed upon the ſpot, with four hundred 
horſes, and all the chariots were taken. Each of theſe 
Chariots carried fix men; two were armed with buck- 
lers, two bowmen ſat on each ſide, and two guided the 
Chariot, who nevertheleſs always fought when the battle 
L 6 "Bo 

(+) Lucian de conſerib, hic. p. 694» 
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 Jeaving only a few elephants in his camp, to amuſe thiute 


thirty thouſand foot, four thouſand horſe, three thouſand 
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grew warm, having a great number of darts which they 
diſcharged at the enemy. But all theſe did little execu- 
tion that day, becauſe the rain, which fell in great 
abundance, had moiſtened the earth to ſuch a degree, | 
that the horſes could ſcarce ſtand upon their legs; and 
the chariots being very heavy, molt of them funk very 
deep into the mud. 

Porus, upon receiving advice of the death of his fon, 
the defeat of the detachment, and of Alexander's ap- 
proach, was in doubt whether it would be proper for him 
to continue in his poſt, becauſe Craterus, with the reſt ot 
the Macedonian army made a fcint as if they intended 
to paſs the river. However, he at laſt reſolved to go aid 
nect Alexander, whom he juſtly ſuppoſed to be at thc 
head of the choicelt troops of his army. Accordingly, 
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who were poſted on the oppoſite ſhore, he ſet out with 


chariots, and two hundred elephants. Being come imo 


a firm, ſandy ſoil, in which his horſes and chariots might Being 
wheel about with eaſe, he drew up his army in battlc- bowmen 
array, With an intent to wait the coming up of the their dit 
enemy. He poſted in front, and on the firſt line, all order to 
the elephants at an hundred feet diſtance one from the charge t 
other, in order that they might ſerve as a bulwark to his The Inc 
foot, who were behind. It was his opinion, that ihe Urawn t 
enemy's cavalry would not dare to engage in theſe inter- againſt / 
vals, becauſe of the fear thoſe horſes would have ot the in the re: 
elephants; and much leſs the infantry, when they ſhould that the 
ſee that of the enemy poſted behind the elephants, and to defer 
in danger of being trod to pieces by thoſe animals. He againſt L 
had poſted ſome of his foot on the ſame line with the belt adva 
elephants, in order to cover their right and left ; and this attack he 
infantry was covered by his two wings of horſe, before that mac 
which the chariots were poſted. Such was the order and to ſtand 
diſpoſition} of Porus's army. | ; retired b 
Alexander being come in ſight of the enemy, waited | part, J 
the coming up of his foot, which marched with the avainſt t 
utmoſt diligence, and arrived a little after: and in order Macedoz 


tha 


E 
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front and flank. 
| who commanded the foot, were ordered not to ſtir from 


| avainſt Alexander and Cœnus. Alexander, to make the 


| part. The leaders of the elephants made them advance 
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that they might have time to take breath, and not be 
led, as they were very much fatigued, againſt the enemy, 
he cauſed his horſe to make a great many evolutions, in 
order to gain time. But now every thing being ready, 
and the infantry having ſufficiently recovered their vi- 
gour, Alexander gave the ſignal of battle. He did not 
think proper to begin by attacking the enemy's main 
body, where the infantry and the elephants were poſted, 
for the very reaſon which had made Porus draw them up 
in that manner: but his cavalry being ſtronger, he drew 
out the greateſt part of them; and marching againſt the 
leſt wipg, ſent Coenus with his own regiment of horſe, 
and that of Demetrius, to charge them at the ſame time; 
ordering him to attack that cavalry on the left, behind, 
during which he himſelf would charge them both in 
Seleucus, Antigonus, and I auron, 


their poſts, till Alexander's cavalry had put that of the 
enemy, as well as their foot, into diſorder. 
Being come within arrow-ſhot, he detached a thouſand 
bowmen on horſeback, with orders for them to make 
their diſcharge on the horſe of Porus's left wing, in 
order to throw it into diſorder, whilit he himſelf ſhould 
charge this body in flank, before it had time to rally. 
The Indians, having joined again their ſquadrons, and 
drawn them up into a narrower compaſs, advanced 
againſt Alexander. At that inſtant Cœnus charged them 
in the rear, according to the orders given him; inſomuch 
that the Indians were obliged to face about on all ſides, 
to defend themſelves from the thouſand bowmen, and 


belt advantage of the confuſion into which this ſudden 
attack had thrown them, charged with great vigour thoſe 
that made head againſt him, who being no longer able 
to ſtand ſo violent an attack, were ſoon broke, and 
retired behind the elephants, as to an impregnable ram- 


againſt the enemy's horſe ; but, that very inſtant, the 
Macedonian phalanx moving on a ſudden, funde 
| thoſe 


ſides, at latt fled. Craterus, who had continued in 


routed ſoldiers with his troops, who were cool and vi- 
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thoſe animals, and charged with their pikes the elephant; ſons fel 
themſelves and their leaders. This battle was very province 
different from all thoſe which Alexander had Hhithertg thoſe w 
fought ; for the elephants ruſhing upon the ba.ialions, Alexand 
broke, with inexpreſſible fury, the thickeſt of them; ſoldiers 
when the Indian horſe, ſeeing the Macedonian foot the horl 
ſtopped by the elephants, returned to the charge: how. commor 
ever, that of Alexander being ſtronger, and {.ving Porus 
greater experience in war, broke this body a ſecond tine, a foldie! 
and obliged 1t to retire towards the elephants; upon Incred1b] 
which the Macedonian horſe being all united in one greateſt 

body, ſpread terrour and confuſion wherever they Darius, 
attacked. The elephants being all covered with wounds, on the C 
and the greateſt part having loſt their leaders, they did one batt: 
not obſerve their uſual order; but, diſtracted as it were having Fi 
with pain, no longer diltinguiſhed friends from foes, his eleph 
but running about from place to place, they overthrew by the 

every thing that came in their way. The Macedonians, bravery, 
who had purpoſely left a greater interval between their us FxMG 
battalions, either made way for them wherever they lent Fas 
came forward, or charged with darts thoſe that fear and tion. J 
the tumult obliged to retire. Alexander, after having without 
ſurrounded the enemy with his horſe, made a ſignal out to hi 
to his foot to march up with all imaginable ſpeed, in brought! 
order to make a laſt cffort, and to fall upon them with ſeeing It 
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his whole force, all which they executed very ſucceſsfulh). 
In this manner the greateſt part of the Indian cavalry 
were cut to pieces; and a body of their foot, which 
ſuſtained no lefs loſs, ſeeing themſelves charged on all 


the camp with the reſt of his army, ſeeing Alexander 
engaged wth Porus, croſſed the river, and charging the 


gorous, by that means killed as many eneimies in the 
retreat, as had fallen in the battle. 
The Indians loſt on this occaſion twenty thouſand 
foot and three thouſand horſe; not to mention the 
chariots which were all broke to pieces, and the cle- 


phants that were either killed or taken. Porus's 2 
ons 


3 
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ſons fell in this battle, with Spitacus, governour of the 
rovince; all the colonels of horſe and foot, and 
thoſe who guided the elephants and chariots. As for 
Alexander, he loit but fourſcore of the ſix thouſand 
ſoldiers who were at the firſt charge, ten bowmen of 
the horſe, twenty of his horſe-guards, and two hundred 
common ſoldiers. | 

Porus, after having performed all the duty both of 
a ſoldier and a general in the battle, and fought with 
incredible bravery, ſeeing all his horſe defeated, and the 
greateſt part of his foot, did not behave like the great 
Darius, who, on a like diſaſter, was the firſt that fled: 
on the contrary, he continued in the field, as long as 
one battalion or ſquadron ſtood their ground; but at laſt, 
having received a wound in the er 4 he retired upon 
his elephant; and was eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, 
by the greatneſs of his ſtature, and his unparalleled 
bravery. Alexander, finding who he was by thoſe glo- 


1 rious marks, and being deſirous of ſaving this king, 
: ſent Taxilus after him, becauſe he was of the ſame na- 
7 tion. The latter advancing as near to him as he might, 
* without running any danger of being wounded, called 
1 out to him to ſtop, in order to hear the meſſage he had 
5 brought him from Alexander. Porus turning back, and 
th ſecing it was Taxilus, his old enemy; How! ſays he, 
» is it not Taxilus that calls, that traitor to his country and 


kingdom? Immediately after which, he would have 
transfixed him with his dart, had he not inſtantly retired. 
Notwithſtanding this, Alexander was {till deſirous to ſave 
ſo brave a prince, and thereupon diſpatched other officers, 


In 0 . o . 
ler among whom was Meroe, one of his intimate friends, 
who beſought him, in the ſtrongeſt terms, to wait upon 


1 conqueror, altogether worthy of him. After much 
treaty, Porus conſented, and accordingly ſet forward. 
Alexander, who had been told of his coming, advanced 


* forwards in order to receive him with ſome of his 
the rin, Being come pretty near, Alexander ſtopped, 
le- Porpoſely to take a view of his ſtature and noble mien, 


he 
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he being about five cubits in height *. Porus did not 
ſeem dejected at his misfortune, but came up with a 
reſolute countenance, like a valiant warrior, whoſe 
courage in defending his dominions ought to acquire 
him the eſteem of the brave prince who had taken him 
priſoner. Alexander ſpoke firſt, and with an auguſt 
and gracious air, aſked him how he deſired to be treated? 
Like a king, replied Porus. But, continued Alexander, 
do you aſk nothing more? No, replied Porus; all things 
are included in that ſingle word. Alexander, {truck 
with this greatneſs of foul, the magnanimity of which 
ſeemed heightened by diſtreſs, did not only reſtore him 
his kingdom, but annexed other provinces to it, and 
treated him with the higheſt teſtimonies of honour, 
eſteem, and friendſhip. Porus was faithful to him till 
his death. It is hard to ſay, whether the victor or the 
vanquiſhed beſt deſerved praiſe on this occaſion. 
Alexander built a city on the ſpot where the battle 
had been fought, and another in that place where he 
had croſſed the river. He called the one Nicza from 
his victory; and the other Bucephalon, in honour oi 
his horſe who died there, not of his wounds, but of 
old age. After having paid the laſt duties to ſuch of his 
ſoldiers as had loſt their lives in battle, he ſolemnized 
ames, and offered up facrifices of thanks, in the place 
where he had paſſed the Hydaſpes. 

This prince did not know to whom he was indebted 
for his victories. We are aſtoniſhed at the rapidity of 
Alexander's conqueſts ; the cafe with which he ſurmounts 
the greateſt obſtacles, and forces almoſt impregnable 
cities; the uninterrupted and unheard-of felicity that ex- 
tricates him out of thoſe dangers into which his raſhnels 
plunges him, and in which, one would have concluded, 
he muſt a hundred times have periſhed. But to unravel 
theſe myſterious kinds of events, ſeveral of which are 
repugnant to the uſual courſe of things, we mult g0 
back to a- ſuperior cauſe, unknown to the prophane 
hiſtorians, and to Alexander himſelf. 
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was, like Cyrus, the miniſter and inſtrument of the 
ſovercign diſpoſer of empires, who raiſes and deſtroys 
them at plealure. He had received the ſame orders to 
overthrow the Perſian and eaſtern empires, as Cyrus 
to dellroy that of Babylon. The ſame power conducted 
their enterpriſes, aſſured them of facets protected and 
preſerved them from all dangers, till they had executed 
their commiltion and completed their miniſtry. We 
may apply to Alexander, the words which God ſpake 
to Cyrus in Iſaiah () Cyrus, whoſe right hand I have 
ben, bo ſubdue nations before him; and I will cauſe 
nei eins of kings to open before him the two-leaved gates, 
d and the gates ſhall not be ſhut: I will go before thee, 
, and make the crooked paths ſtraight: I will break in pieces 
I! the gates of braſs, and cut in ſunder the bars of iran. 
le fnd I will give thee treaſures of darkneſs, and hidden 
treaſures of ſecret places.——1 girded thee, though thou 


le hat nat known me. This is the true and only cauſe of 
ic the incredible ſucceſs with which this conqueror was at- 
m tended; of his unparalleled bravery ; the affection his 
of ſoldiers had for him, the fore-knowledge of his felicity, 
of and his aſſurance of ſucceſs, which aſtoniſhed his molt 
iS Intrepid captains. 

cd 

ce SFr. XVI. ALEXANDER advances into India. A 


digreſſion relating ta the Brachmans. That prince re- 
falves to march as far as the Ganges, which raiſes a 
general diſcontent in his army. e e being 
made to him on that account, he lays afide his deſign, 
and is contented with going no farther than the ocean. 
He ſubdues all things in his way thither, and is expoſed 
e great danger at the ſiege of the city of the Oxydrace ; 
and arriving at laſt at the ocean, he afterwards pre- 
pares for his return into Europe. 


g) A LEXANDER, after his famous victory 
over Porus, advanced into India, where he 

ſubdued a great many nations and cities. He looked 
| n 


% Chap. xliv. 1.—5. (g) A. M. 3678. Ant. I. C. 326. Q. Curt. 
lid, iT, gap. 10. 
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upon himſelf as a conqueror by profetlion as well as Oy 
his dignity, and engaged every day in new exploits with 
fo much ardour and vivacity, that he ſeemed to fancy 
himſelf inveſted with a perſonal commiffion, and that 
there was an immediate obligation upon him to ſtorm 
all cities, to lay waſte all provinces, to extirpate all na. 
tions, Which ſhould reiute his yoke ; and that he hound 
have conſidered himſelf as guilty of a crime, had he 
forbore viſiting every corner of the earth, and carrying 
terrour and deſolation wherever he went. He paile 
the Acetines, and afterwards the Hydraotes, two con- 
ſiderable rivers. Advice was then brought him, that 
a great number of free Indians had made a contederacy 
to defend their liberties; and among the reſt, the Cay- 
theans, who were the moſt valiant and moſt ſkilful of 
thole nations in the art of war; and that they were 
encamped near a ſtrong city, called Sangala. Alexander 
ſet out againſt theſe Indians, defeated them in a pitched 
battle, took the city, and razed it to the very foun- 
dations. | | | 

(%) One day, as he was riding at the head of his 
army, ſome philoſophers called Brachmans in the lan- 
guage of that country, were converſing together, as they 
were walking in a meadow. The inſtant they perceived 
him, they all ſtamped againſt the ground with their feet. 
Alexander, ſurpriſed at this extraordinary geſture, de- 
manded the cauſe of it. They anſwered, pointing to 
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c that he was more reſtleſs, and ambitious than they, 
& and over-ran all ſeas and lands, merely to harm others 
« and himſelf: and yet-—he would die at laſt, and pol. 
« ſeſs no greater part of the earth than was neceſlar) 
« for Nis interment.” The king was not diſpleaſcd 


* 


at this anſwer: but lie was hurried on by a torrent c 3 
glory, and his actions were the very reverſe of what he A 
approved. _ "EI 


(5) Arrian. lib. vii. p. 275, 270. Id. in Indic, p. 324. Streb, 
lib. xv. p. 715-717, Plut. in Alex. p. 701. Q. Curt. Ub. viii. c. 9. 
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Theſe Brachmans, ſays Arrian, are in great venera- 
„don in their country. They do not pay any tribute to 


th ag; Fe 

be prince, but afliſt him with their counſel, and perform 
me ſame offices as ihe Magi do to the kings of Perſia. 
hey aſſiſt at che publick ſacrifices; and if a perſon 


| defires to ſacrifice in private, one of theſe mult be pre- 
ent, otherwiſe the Indians are rſuaded they would 
not be agreeable to the gods. They apply themſelves 
[particularly to conſulting the ſtars ; none but themſelves 
11 bretend to divination; and they foretel, chiefly, the 
change of weather and of the ſeaſons. If a Brachman 
hat bas failed thrice in his predictions, he is ſilenced for 

ever. | 5 
Their ſentiments, according to Strabo, are not very 
different from thoſe of the Greeks. They believe that 
the world had a beginning; that it will end; that its 


ere i 9118 l 
der born is circular; that it was created by God, who pre- 
hed ies over, and fills it, with his majeſty; and that water 
un- e principle of all things. With regard to the im- 


Mortality of che foul, and the puniſhment of the wicked 


his n hell, they follow the doctrine of Plato; intermixing 
an. , like that philoſopher, with ſome fictions, in order to 
hey (ME preſs or deſcribe thoſe puniſhments. 

vet . Screral among them go always naked, whence the 
cet. Wrecks give them the name of * Many 


Incredible particulars are related, concerning the auſterity 
their lives and their prodigious patience. Their only 


to And 8 
To) cat and drink is roots and water. As they admit the 
"hat temphychoſis, and believe that the ſouls of men 


Wanlmigrate into thoſe of beaſts, they abſtain from the 


was, 
hej eh of animals. It is thought, that Pythagoras bor- 
hers ed this doctrine from the Brachmans. They con- 
pol. nue whole days ſtanding with their faces towards the 
a n, and that in the ſeaſon when this planet darts its 

Y with the greateſt violence. Perſuaded that it is 


Fneath the dignity of a man to wait calmly for death, 
Iden he finds himſelf oppreſſed by age or ſickneſs, 
y hold it glorious to prevent their laſt hour, and burn 
emſelves alive; and, indeed, they pay no honours 0 
pn thoſe 
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The grea 
ſolitude, * 
E with for 
this life a 
ment whe 


thoſe who die merely of old age; and imagine they 
would pollute their funeral pile, and the fire that is tg, 
burn them to aſhes, ſhould they go into it otherwiſe 
than full of life and vigour. Other Brachmans, more 
Judicious and humane than the former, live in cities, 


and aſſociate with their own ſpecies; and ſo far from Theſe 
conſidering ſelf- murder as a virtuous or brave action, Me callec 
they look upon it as a weakneſs in man not to we en! 
patiently the ſtroke of death, and as a crime to dare tg Alexan 
anticipate the will of the gods. = theſe Bre 
Cicero admires, in his Tuſculan queſtions, the in. wich the 
vincible patience, not only of the Indian ſages, bu them to f 
allo of the * women of that country, who uſed to contel | 9 ners a 
for the honour of dying with their common huſband, pnclination 
This privilege was reſerved for that wife whom the luded, tl 
huſband had loved moſt affectionately ; and was given tnein; an 
in her favour by the ſentence of perſons appointed for onuary”. 
that purpoſe, who never gave a judgement till ſuch. * 81 
time as they made a ſtrict examination, and heard the Seues 
allegations on all ſides. The wife on whom the pre. A far fr 
ference was beſtowed, ran to meet death, and aſcended Fa 
the funeral pile with incredible joy and patience; white in 
the ſurviving wives withdrew in the deepeſt tran|- Ind after! 
ports of affliction, and with their eyes bathed in reed hir 
tears. df his con 
The deſcription which (i) Porphyrius has left us d 'othes 225 
theſe philoſophers, reſembles in many particulars tht a he 
given above. According to this author, the Brachmav]WMll cen Co) 
live on herbs, roots, and fruits. They abſtain from LIME: 
animals of every kind, and if they touch any, the £20 flow 
thereby render themſelves unclean. They ſpend tis CEOs; 
poet part of the day and night in ſinging hymns rg 
: | q 
onour of their gods. They fait and pray pen That f 
(7) Lib. de Abſtin. Animal. dan. alf 

| F Mulieres in India, cum eſt nuptæ. Que eſt victrix ea le. th 3 
cujuſque earum vir mortuus, in proſequentibus ſuis, una cum u ey ſee 
certamen judiciumque veniunt, in rogum imponitur : illa vic fuſion.“ꝰ 
quam plurimum ille dilexerit: meæſta diſcedit. Tuſc, Queſt. 6 biloſophe; 


plures enim fingulis ſolent eſſe v. u. 78. 
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The greateſt part of them live alone, and in the deepeſt 
ſolitude, and neither marry nor profeſs any thing. They 
with for nothing ſo earneſtly as death; and conſidering 
this life as a burthen, they wait impatiently for the mo- 
ment when the ſoul will leave the body. 

Theſe philoſophers exiſt fill in 15d, where they 
are called Bramzns; and retain, in many points, the 
tradition and tenets of the ancient Brachmans. . 

Alexander, paſſing near a city wherein ſeveral of 
theſe Brachmans dwelt, was very deſirous to converſe 
with them, and, if poſſible, to prevail with ſome of. 
bu bem tO follow him. Being informed that theſe philo- 
: ſophers never made viſits, but that thoſe who had an 
ſinclination to ſee them mult go to their houſes, he con- 
luded, that it would be beneath his dignity to go to. 
hem; and not juſt, to force theſe ſages to any thing 
contrary to their laws and uſages. Oneſicritus, who 
ras a great philoſopher, and had been a diſciple of 
jogenes the Cynick, was deputed to them. He met, 


nee far from the city, with fifteen Bramins, who from 
Lie zorning till evening ſtood always naked, in the ſame 
be poſture in which they at firſt had placed themſelves, 
1 ind afterwards returned to the city at night. He ad- 
* refed himſelf firſt to Calanus, and told him the occaſion 

df his coming. The latter, gazing upon Oneſicritus's 
_ lothes and thoes, could not forbear laughing; after 


Fhich he told him, “ That anciently the earth had 
been covered with barley and wheat, as it was at that 
time with duſt; that beſides water, the rivers uſed 
to low with milk, honey, oil, and wine. That 
man's guilt had occaſioned a change in this happy 
condition; and that Jupiter, to puniſh their ingra- 
titude, had ſentenced them to a long, painful labour. 
That their repentance afterwards moving him to 
compaſſion, he had reſtored them their former abun- 
dance; however, that by the courſe of things, 
they ſeemed to be returning to, their ancient con- 
Iufion,”” This relation ſhows evidently, that theſe 
cf, i.oſlophers had ſome notion of the {clicity of the 

| | farit 
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© ſpire the wiſdom which they themfelves poſſeſſed, 


a journey, nor what he came in ſearch of, in fo remote 


the prohibition of his ſuperior, who reproached him 
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firſt man, and of the evil to which he had been ſen. 
tenced for his ſins. | | 

After this firft converſation, Oneſicritus ſpoke 9 
Mandanis, the chief, and as it were, the ſuperior of 
the band. This brachman ſaid, That he thought 
« Alexander worthy of admiration, in ſeeking thus tor 
% wiſdom in the midſt of the cares of his govern. 
« ment: * That he was the firit, who had ever united 
« in himfelf the two characters of conqueror and phi. 
© loſopher; that it were to be wiſhed, that the latter 
© character were the attribute of thofe who could in. 


honghts. 
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„ and command it by their authority.” He added, 
That he could not conceive the motive which hal 
prompted Alexander to undertake ſo long and laborious 


à country. 


Oneſicritus was very urgent with both of them to belt as 
it their auſtere way of life, and follow the fortune + Sag 
of Alexander, ſaying, that they would find in him a ge- 1 
nerous maſter and benefactor, who would heap upon N 


them honours and riches of all kinds. Then Mandanis 
aſſuming a haughty, philoſophical tone, anſwered, 
«© That he did not want Alexander, and was the ſon df 
« Jupiter as well as himſelf: That he was exempted 
« from want, deſire, or fear: That fo long as he ſhould 
« live, the earth would furniſh him all things necelſary 
« for his ſubſiſtence, and that death would rid him ot 
« a troubleſome companion (meaning his body) and ſet 
« him at full liberty.“ Calanus appeared more tract 
able; and, - notwithſtanding the oppoſition, and even 


en he we 
all Ind 
angaridæ 
oppoſe 
enty tho 
inforced 

greateſ 
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cd all + 
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for his abje& ſpirit, in ſtooping ſo low as to ſent many co 


4 | . re 1 
another maſter beſides God, he followed Oneſicritus 1 2 
and went to Alexander's court, who received him wil S . 


great demonſtrations of joy. 8 | 
We find by hiſtory, that this people uſed often t 
employ parables and ſimilitudes for conveying thell 
wn | thoughts 


) Q. Curt. 
$5—259, : 
" J. Lil, Co 
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honghts» One day as he was diſcourſing with Alex- 
under, upon the maxims of wiſe policy and a prudent 
adminiſtration, he exhibited to that prince a ſenſible 
mage, and a natural emblem of his empire. He laid 
pon the ground a great ox-hide, which was very dry 
nd ſhrunk up, and then ſet his foot upon one end of 
t, The hide being preſſed ſo gave way, and all the 


10 ther ends flew up: going thus quite round the hide, 
15 nd preſſing the ſeveral ends of it, he made him obſerve, 
ue. hilt he lowered it on one fide, all the reſt roſe 


bp, till treading at laſt upon the middle, the hide fell 
e, ally on all tides. By this image he hinted to him, 
% it would be proper for him to reſide in tlie centre 
bal his dominions, and not undertake ſuch long jour- 
ics. We ſhall ſoon ſhow the reader, the manner 


which this philoſopher ended his days. 


note | : 

4) Alexander being determined to continue the war 
SA ; long as he ſhould meet with new nations, and to 
une ok upon them as enemies whilſt they ſhould live in- 


7 pendent on him, was meditating about paſſing the 
S pnalus. He was told, that after paſſing that river 
> mult travel eleven days through deſarts, and that 
en he would arrive at the Ganges, the greateſt river 


* all India. That farther in the country lived the 
peel wgaride and the Praſii, whoſe king was preparing 
ould oppoſe his entering his dominions, at the head of 
(far iN: thouſand horſe, and two hundred thouſand foot, 
— 4 nforced by two thouſand chariots; and, which ſtruck 
d (et greateſt terrour, with three thouſand elephants. 


ra. Port of this being ſpread through the army, fur- 
cd all the ſoldiers, and raiſed a general murmur. 
im de Macedonians, who, after having travelled through 
ſene ny countries, and being grown grey in the field, 
runs r inceſſantly directing their eyes and wiſhes towards 
wih dear, native country, made loud complaints, that 

ander ſhould every day heap war upon war, and 
en ol : | 1 danger 
theit ) Q. Curt. 1. ix. c. 1—9. Arrian. I, v. p. 221—234. & J. vie 


„eso. Plut. in Alex. p. 6 1. Diod, I. XVII. p. 559-—570, 
voht R 3099, 7 p. 559 —5 
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danger on danger. They had undergone, but juſt he. 


1 
fore, inexpreſſible fatigues, having been expoſed tg +361 
rain, accompanied with ſtorms and thunder, for aboye « only 
two months. Some bewailed their calamities in ſuch « rage 
terms as raiſed compaſlion ; others infolently cried aloud, 4 flirrt 
that they would march no farther. : «© ca 

Alexander, being informed of this tumult, and that « of tl 
ſecret aſſemblies were formed in his camp, to prevent « Kanne 
ö the ill conſequences of them, ſent for the officers into 4 dico 
0 his tent, and commanding them to call the ſoldiers 1 1g 45 

together, he made the following ſpecch: © I am not « poſe, 
ignorant, O ſoldiers, that the Indians have publiſhed e Mor 
« ſeveral things, purpoſely to terrify us; but ſuch di- « be j 
« courſes and 2 are not unuſual to you. Thus * 
the Perſians deſcribed the ſtraits at Cilicia, the val « mak 
„% plains of Meſopotamia, the rivers Lygris and Eu- « only 
« phrates, as ſo many inſurmountable difficultics, « ſay 1 
« and yet your bravery conquered them. Do you re « panit 
; * pent you have followed me thus far? As your glo- « that 
1 « rious deeds have ſubdued for you a multitude oi . 
« provinces, as you have extended your conquelts be- 44. 40 Þ 
« yond the Iaxarthes and mount Caucaſus ; as you ee tt 
« the rivers of India flow through the midſt of your LL |: 
« empire; why are you afraid of croſſing the Hy- «dank; 
« phaſus, and of ſetting up your trophies on the bans Wi « anſu 
« of it, as on thoſe of the Hydaſpes? What! can * 
« the elephants, whoſe number is ſo falſely augmentcd i 
« terrify you to ſuch a degree? But has not pre «chi. 
« taught you, that they are more deſtructive to their © follo 
« own maſters than to the enemy? Endeavours are « to ye 
« uſed to intimidate you by the dreadful idea of Inrw- « that 
« merable armies; but are they more numerous than . ee 
« thoſe of Darius? It is ſure too late for you to cout! « with 
« the legions of the enemy, after your victories hare to be 
« made Aſia a deſart. It was when you croſlcd 4 Noty 
« Helleſpont that you ought to have reflected on . ſoldiers 
« ſmall number of your forces: but now the Scythuan expꝛ cta 
« form part of our army; the Bactrians, the Sogn vilicers 
“ and the Dahe are with us, aud fight for our g, Was as 
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I, however, do not depend on thoſe Barbarians. 
It 1s on you only that I rely; your victorious arms 
only are prefent to my imagination, and your cou- 
rage alone aſſures me ſucceſs. So long as I ſhall be 
ſurrounded with you in fight, I ſhall not have any 


occaſion to count the number of my troops nor that 


of the enemy, provided you go on to battle with the 


ſame marks of joy and confidence you have hitherto 


diſcovered. Not only our glory, but even our ſafety, 
is at ſtake. Should we now retreat, it will be ſup- 
poſed that we fly before our enemies, and from that 
moment we {hall appear as mean as the enemy will 
be judged formidable; for you are ſenſible, that in 


war reputation is every thing. It is in my power to 


make ule of authority, and yet I employ entreatics 
only. Do not abandon (I conjure you) I do not 
ſay your king and maſter, but your pupil and com- 
panion in battles. Do not break to pieces in my hand 
that glorious palm, which will ſoon unleſs envy rob 
me of ſo great a glory, equal me to Hercules, and 
to Bacchus.“ As the ſoldiers ſtood with their eyes 


caſt on the ground, and did not once open their lips 


— What! (continued he) do I then ſpeak to the 
deaf? Will no one liſten to me, nor condeſcend to 
anſwer? Alas! I am abandoned, I am betrayed, 
I am delivered up to the enemy. But I will 
advance ſtil] farther, though I go alone. The Scy- 
thians and Bactrians, more faithful than you, will 
tollow me whitherſoever I lead them. Return then 
to your country, and boaſt, ye deſerters of your king, 
that you have abandoned him. As for myſelf I will 
here meet either with the victory you deſpair of, or 
with a glorious death, which henceforwards ought 
to be the ſole object of my wiſhes.” | | 


Notwithſtanding this lively, pathetick ſpeech, the 
loldiers {till kept a profound ſilence. They waited in 
exp:Ctation of hearing their commanders and chief 
viicers remonſtrate to the king, that their affection 
was as ſtrong as ever; but that as their bodies were 
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covered with wounds, and worn out with toils, it would OE” 
be impoſſible for them to continue the war. However, « kno 
not one of them preſumed to addreſs him in their fa- « may 
vour. The examples of Clitus, and that of Calliſthenes, « and 
vere ſtill recent. The officers, who were then with „ face 
him, had an hundred times ventured their lives in bat- «and 
tle for their prince; but they had not the courage to 1 4 5 
hazard the loſing of their fortunes by telling him the © of 1 
truth. Whilſt therefore the ſoldiers, as well as officers, « and 
continued dumb, without once daring to lift up their « toll 
eyes, there roſe on a ſudden a murmur, which in- „tion 
creaſing by inſenſible degrees, broke into ſuch deep « thei 
groans and floods of tears, that the king himſelf, whole 7 (ell 
anger was now changed into compathon, could not for- « for 
bear weeping. | | f as 0. 
At laſt, whilſt the whole aſſembly were in tears, « to by 
and in deep ſence, Coenus took courage, and drew 1 
near to the throne, diſcovering by his air and action, Coen 
that he deſired to ſpeak. And when the ſoldiers ſaw all ſides 
him take off his helmet, that being the cuſtom when calling 
any perſon ſpoke to the king, they beſought him to Afterw: 
plead the cauſe of the army ; and accordingly he ſpoke who ail 
as follows: “ No, Sir, we are not changed with re- tur that 
« gard to our affection for you: God forbid that ſo great wok, fr. 
© a calamity ſhould ever befal us. We ſhall always would 
« retain the ſame zeal, the ſame affection and fidelity. baugs, | 
« We are ready to fellow you at the hazard of our WM : it!) th 


« lives, and to march whitherſoever you ſhall think ft 
« to lead us. But, if your ſoldiers may be allowed to 
« Jay before you their ſentiments ſincerely, and without 
« diſguiſe, they beſeech you to condeſcend fo far as i 
« give car to their reſpectful complaints, which nothing 
« hut the moſt extreme neceſſity could have extortc 
« from them. The greatneſs, Sir, of your explois 
« has conquered, not only your enemies, but cv" 
« your ſoldiers themſelves. We have done all that | 
„ was poſſible for men to do. We have croſſed ſeas 
« and lands. We ſhall ſoon have marched to the end 
« of the world; and you are meditating the conquei 
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*« of another, by going in ſearch of new Indias, un- 
« known to the Indians themſelves. Such a thought 
« may be worthy of your valour, but it ſurpaſſes ours, 
« and our ſtrength ſtill more. Behold thoſe ghaſtly 


1 « faces, and thoſe bodies covered over with wounds 
« and ſcars. You are ſenſible how numerous we were 
0 « at your firſt ſetting out, and you ſee what now remains 
e „ of us. The few, who have eſcaped jo many toils 
„ « and dangers, are neither brave nor jtrong enough to 
Ir „ totlow you. All of them Jong to revitit their rela- 
1- « tions and country, and to enjoy in-pcace the fruit of 
p Wl © their labours and your victories. Forgive them a 
fe „ delire natural to all men. It will be glorious, Sir, 
- © tor you to have tixed ſuch boundaries to your fortun” 
„as only your moderation could preſcribe you; ane 
rS, „o have vanquiſhed youricli, aiter having conquered 
2W all your enemies.“ 
n, Coenus had no ſooner ſpoke, but there were heard, on 
a all ides, crics and confuſed voices intermixed with tears, 
cn calling upon the king as their lord and their father. 
to Afterwards, all the reſt of the officers, eſpecially thoſe 
zke who allumed a greater authority becauſe of their age, and 
re- {ur that reaſon could be better excuſed the freedom they 
reat took, made the ſame humble requeſt : but ſtill the king 
avs would not comply with it. It muſt coſt a monarch many 
ity, WT pings, before he can prevail with himſelf to comply 
our aich things repugnant to his inclination. Alexander 
it BM torefore ſhut himiclf up two days in his tent, without 
a to Wi once ſpeaking to any one, not even to his molt familiar 
out biends, in order to ſee whether ſome change might not 
8 t9 be wrought in the army, as frequently happens on ſuch 
hing virations, But finding it would be impoflibe to change 
rted e reſolution of the ſoldiers, he commanded them to 
loits prepare for their return. This news filled the whole 
eve army with inexpreflible joy; and Alexander never ap- 
at it peured greater, or more glorious, than on this day, in 
ſeas Witch he deſigned, for the ſake of his ſubjects, to ſacrifice 
2 end one part of his glory and grandeur. The whole camp 
002 cchocd with praiſes aud bleilings of Alczander, for hav- 
« 0 vhs . 
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ing fuffered himſelf to be overcome by his own army, 
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who was invincible to the reſt of the world. No triumph 
is comparable to thoſe acclamations and applauſes that 
come from the heart, and which are the lively and ſin- 
cere overflow ings of it; and it is great pity that princes 
are not more affected with them. | 

Alexander had not ſpent above three or four months, 
at moit, in conquering all the country between the Indus 


and the Hyphaſus, called to this day Pengab that is, the 


free waters, from the five rivers which compole it. Before 


his ſetting out, he raiſed twelve altars, to ſerve as fo many 
trophies and thank{givings ior the victories he had ob- 
tained. 

Theſe inſtances of gratitude, in regard to the gods, 
were attended with the molt incredible marks of vanity. 
The altars which he erected in their honour were ſeventy— 
Hive fect high. He cauſed a camp to be marked out, 
three times as large again as his own, and ſurrounded it 
with foſſes fifty teet in depth by ten broad. He ordered 
the foot to prepare, and leave each in his tent two beds, 
ſeven feet and a half in length: and the cavalry to make 
mangers for the horſes of twice the uſual dimenſions. 
Every thing elſe was in proportion. Alexander's view 


in theſe orders, which flowed from an extravagance of. 


vanity, was to leave poſterity monuments of his heroick 
and more than human grandeur, and to have it believed, 
that himfelf and his followers were ſuperior to all other 

mortals. | | 
He afterwards croſſed the Hydraotes, and left Porus 
all the lands he had conquered, as far as the Hyphaſus. 
He alſo reconciled this monarch with Taxilus, and 
ſettled a peace between them by means of an alliance, 
equally advantageous to both. (/) From thence he went 
and encamped on the banks of the Aceſines; but great 
rains having made this river overflow its banks, and the 
adjacent countries being under water, he was obliged '9 
remove his camp higher up. Here a fit of ficknets ca- 
ried off Cœenus, whole loſs was bewailed by the 1 
| * 

(7) Arr, in Ind. p. 319. Strab. lib. xv. p. 692. 
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OF ALEXANDER. bus 
and the whole army. There was not a greater officer 


| among the Macedonians, and he had diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf in a very peculiar manner in every battle in which he 
; he engaged. He was one of thoſe ſingularly good men, 
5 zealous for the publick, all whoſe actions are free from 

ſelf. intereſted or ambitious views, and who bear fo great 
5 a love to their king, as to dare to tell him the truth, be 
5 


the conſequence what it will. But now Alexander was 
preparing tor his departure. 12 | 

| | His fleet conſiſted of cight hundred veſſels, as well 
gallies as boats, to carry the troops and proviſions. Every 


o- thing beipg ready, the whole army embarked, abo. 
the Laing of the Pleiades or ſeven ſtars, arcor 
ls, Ariſtobulus, that is, about the end of October. e 
FA fifth day, the flect arrived where the Hydaſpes and 
y- nes mix their ſtreams. Here the ſhips were very uch 
ut, ſhaitered, becauſe theſe rivers*unite with ſuch prodigious 
| it rapidity, that as great ſtorms ariſe in this part, as in the 
red open lea, At laſt he came into the country of the Oxy- 
ds, drace and the Malli, the moſt valiant people in thoſe 
ake parts. Theſe were perpetually at war one with another; 
NS. but having united for their mutual fatety, they had 
[ay drawn together ten thouſand horſe, and fourſcore thou- 
of. ſand foot, all vigorous young men, with nine hundred 
ick chariots. However, Alexander defeated them in ſeveral 
ved, engagements, diſpoſſeſſed them of ſome ſtrong holds, and 
cher at lalt marched againſt the city of the Oxydracæ, whither 
tne greateſt part were retired. Immcdiately he cauſes 
on tie ſcaling-ladders to be ſet up; and, as they were not 
Uns, nimble enough for Alexander, he forces one of the ſcal- 
and ing-ladders from a ſoldier; runs up the firſt (covered 
ince, with his ſhield) and gets to the top of the wall, followed 
wem only by Peuceſtes and Limneus. The ſoldiers, believ- 
great ing him to be in danger, mounted [wiftly to ſuccour 
| the him; but the ladders breaking, the king was left alone. 
ed 10 Alexander, ſeeing himſelf the butt, againſt which all 
cat the darts were levelled, both from the towers and from 
bine the rampart, was fo rath, rather than valiant, as to leap 
and Wo the city, Which was crowded with the enemy, 
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246 THE HISTORY 
having nothing to expect, but to be either taken or kill 
before it would be poſſible for him to riſe, and with 


once having an opportunity to defend himſelf, or re- 


venge his death. But, happily for him, he poiſed hi; 
body in ſuch manner, that he fell upon his feet; aid 
tinding himſelf ſtanding, ſword in hand, he repulſed ftich 
as were neareſt him, and even killed the general of the 
enemy who advanced to run him through. Happily jor 
him a ſecond time, not far from thence there {tood x 
great tree, againſt the trunk of which he leaned, |; 
{hield receiving all the darts that were ſhot at him from 3 
diſtance; for no one darcd to approach him, fo great 
was the dread which the boldneſs of the enterpriſe, and 
the fire that ſhot from his eyes, had ſtruck into the 
enemy. At laſt an Indian let fly an arrow three feet 
long (that being the length of their arrows) which pierc- 
ing his coat of mail, entered a conſiderable way into his 
body, a little above the right fide. So great a quantity 
of blood iſſued from the wound, that he dropped his 
arme, and lay as dead. Behold then this (½½% mighty 
conqueror, this vanquither of nations, upon the point of 
loling his life, not at the head of his armies, but i a 
corner of an obfcure city, into which his raſhneſs had 
thrown him. The Indian who had wounded Alexander, 
ran, in the greateſt tranſports of joy, to {trip him; how- 
ever, Alexander no ſooner felt the hand of his enem) 
upon him, but, fired with the thirſt of revenge, he it. 
called his ſpirits; and, laying hold of the Indian, as be 
lad no arms, he plunged his dagger into his fide. Som 
of his chief officers, as Peuceſtes, Leonatus, and I imaus, 
ho had got to the top of the wall with ſome ſoldicr 
came up that inſtant, and attempting impoſſibilities, for 
the ſake of ſaving their ſovereign's lite, they form them. 
ſelves as a bulwark round his body, and ſuſtain the whot 
effort of the enemy. It was then that a mighty batte 
was fought round him. In the mean time the ſoldiers 
who climbed up with the officers above mentioned, hat- 


ing broke the bolts of a little gate ſtanding between the 
towels 


(m) Plut. de fortun. Alex. p. 344. 
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F rowers, they, by that means, let in the Macedonians. 
Soon after the town was taken, and all the inhabitants 
were put to the ſword, without diſtinction of age or 


7 ſex. | 

1 The firſt care they took was to carry Alexander into 
hy his tent. Being got into it, the“ ſurgeons cut off, ſo 
H rery dexterouſſy, the wood of the ſhaft which had been 
"i ſhot into his body, that they did not move the ſteel point; 
7 and, after undreſſing him, they found it was a bearded + 
zis arrow +; aut that it could not be pulled out, without 
W danger, unleſs the wound were widened. The king 
5 bore the operation with incredible reſolution, fo that there 
oy was no occaſion for people to hold him. The in 
* being made, and the arrow drawn out, fo great a ata 

7 lion of blood enſued, that the King fainted away. F,v-ry 
a oe thought him dead; but the blood being ſtopped, he 
Ah recovered by degrees, and knew the perſons about him. 
ty Alt that day, and the whole night after, the army con- 
Yi tinued under arms round his tent; and would not (tir 
iy from their polls, till certain news was brought of his 
{4 being better, and that hc began to take a little reſt. 

Woe At the end of the ſeven days he had employed for his 
40 recovery, before his wound was cloſed, as he knew 
Le that the report of his death increaſed among the Barba- 
O\W- c14ns, he cauſed two veſſels to be joined together, and 
em had his tent pitched in the middle, in fight of every one; 
1 purpoſely to ſhew himſelf to thoſe who imagined him 
* dead, and to ruin, by this means, all their projects, and 
1 the hopes with which they flattered themſelves. He 
_ aſterwards went down the river, going before at ſome 
ben tiltance from the reſt of the fleet, for fear leſt the noiſe of 
for he oars ſhould keep him from fleep, which he very 
1 nuch wanted. When he was a little better, and able 
hol % go out, the ſoldiers, who were upon guard, brought 
ati him his litter, but he refuſed it, and calling for his horſe, 
zien mounted him. At this ſight, all the ſhore, and the 
ha- a M 4 neighbouring 

| two In theſe ages they and phyficians were the ſame thing, 
wels f So arrows are called that bave hooks. Animadvertunt hamos in- 


beards at their Points like fiſhes eſſe telo. 
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neighbouring foreſts echoed with the acclamations of the 
army, who imagined they faw him riſe, in a manner, 
irom the grave. Being come near his tent, he alighted, 
and walked a little way, ſurrounded with a great number 
of foldiers, ſome of whom kiſſed his hands, whilſt others 
claſped his knees ; others again were contented with 
only touching his clothes, and with ſeeing him; but all 
in general burit into tears, and calling for a thouſand 
bletlings from heaven, wiſhed him long life, and an un— 
interrupted ſeries of proſperity. | | 

At this inſtant deputies came from the Malli, with the 
chicts of the Oxydraca, being one hundred and ſixty, 
belides the governors of the cities and of the proviiice, 
who brought him preſents, and paid him homage, plcad- 
ing in excuſe for not having done it before, their ſtrong 
love of liberty. They declared, that they were ready to 
receive for their governor, whomſoever he pleaſed to 
nominate ; that they would pay him tribute, and give him 
hoſtages. He demanded a thouſand of the chief per- 
fons of their nation, whom he alſo might make ule of 
in war, till he had ſubjected all the country. I hey 
put into his hands ſuch of their countrymen as were 
bandſomeſt and beſt ſhaped, with five hundred chariots, 
though not demanded by him; at which the king was ſo 
much pleaſed, that he gave them back their hoſtages, 
and appointed Philip their governor. 

Alexander, who was overjoyed at this embaſſy, and 
found his ſtrength increaſe daily, taſted with fo much the 
greater pleaſure the fruits both of his victory and health, 
as he had like to have loſt them for ever. His chief 
courtiers, and moſt intimate friends, thought 1t a proper 
juncture, during this calm and ſerenity of his mind, for 
them to unboſom themſelves, and expoſe their fears to 
him: it was Craterus ſpoke on this occaſion. © We 
« begin, royal Sir, to breathe and live, now we find 
« you in the condition to which the goodneſs of the $08 
« has reſtored you. Put how great were our fears and cf 

gricts! How ſeverely did we reproach ouſelvcy 
for baving abandoned, in ſuch an extremity, our 1 © | 
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e © our father! It was not in our power to follow him; 
, « hut this did not extenuate our guilt, and we look upon 
1, « ourſelves as criminals, in not having attempted im- 
er © poſlibilities for your ſake. But, Sir, never plunge 


aus in ſuch deep affiction hereafter. Does a wretched 
« paltry town deſerve to be bought at ſo dear a price as 
« the loſs of your life? Leave thoſe petty exploits and 
« enterpriſes to us, and preſerve your perſon for ſuch 
« occaitons only as are worthy of you. We {till ſhud- 
der with horror, when we reflect on what we ſo lately 
« were ſpectators of. We have ſeen the moment, when 
« the moſt abject hands upon earth were going to {rife 
« the greateſt prince in the univerſe, and deſpoil hin 
„his royal robes. Permit us, Sir, to fay, you are . 
« your own matter, but that you owe yourſelf to : 
« we have a right over your life, ſince ours deper ' or. 
it; and we dare take the freedom to conjure yo, as 
being your ſubjects and your children, to be more 
careful of fo precious a lite, if not for your own ſake, 
« at leaſt for ours, and for the felicity of the univerſe.”” 
The king was ſtrongly touched with theſe teſtimonies 
of their affection, and having embraced them ſeverally 
with inexpreſſible tenderneſs, he anſwered as follows : 
] cannot enough thank all preſent, who are the flower 
of my citizens and friends, not only for your having 
this day preferred my ſafety to your own, but alſo for 
the ſtrong proofs you have given me of your zeal and 
« attection, from the beginning of this war; and if any 
thing is capable of making me with tor a longer lite, 
it is the pleaſure of enjoying, for years to come, ſuch. 
valuable friends as you. But give me leave to obſerve, 
that in ſome cafes we differ very much in opinion. 
You with to enjoy me long; and even, if it were poſſi- 
ble, for ever; but as to myſelf, I compute the length 
of my exiſtence, not by years, but by glory. I might 
have confined my ambition within the narrow limits 
ot Macedonia; and, contented with the kingdom m 
anceſtors left me, have waited, in the midſt of pleaſures 
and indolence, an inglorious old age. I own, that 
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«« if my victories, not my years, are computed, I ſhall 
« ſeem to have lived long; but can you imagine, that 
« after having made Europe and Aſia but one empire, 
« after having conquered the two nobleſt parts of the 
«« world, in the tenth year of my reign, and the thirtieth 
« of my age, that it will become me to ſtop in the midſt 
of fo exalted a career, and diſcontinue the purſuit of 
„glory, to which I have entirely devoted myſelf? 
« Know, that this glory ennobles all things, and gives 
« a true and ſolid grandeur to whatever appears inſigni- 
„ ficant. In what place ſoever I may fight, I hall 
* fancy myfelf upon the ſtage of the world, and in pre- 
„ ſence of all mankind. 1 confeſs that I have achicved 


„ mighty things hitherto ; but the country we are now 


„jn, reproaches me that a woman has done {till greater. 
*« Tt is Semiramis I mean. How many nations did ſhe 
conquer! How many cities were built by her! What 
magnificent and ſtupendous works did ſhe finiſh ! Tow 
% ſhameful is it, that I ſhould not yet have attained to 
«« fo exalted a pitch of glory! Do but fecond my ardour, 
„and I fhall foon furpaſs her. Defend me only from 
„ ſecret cabals, and domeſtiek treaſons, by which moli 
« princes loſe their lives, I take the reſt upon mylelf, 
„and will be anfwerable to you for all the events of the 
«> war,” ; | 
This ſpeech gives us a perſect idea of Alexander's 
character. He had no notion of true glory. He did not 


| know either the principle, the rule, or end of it. Ile 


certainly placed it where it was not. He was ſtrongly 
prejudiced in vulgar error, and cheriſhed it. He fancied 
himſelf born merely for glory ; and that none could be ac- 


quired but by unbounded, unjuſt, and irregular conduct. In 


his impetuous ſallies after a miſtaken glory, he followed 
neither reaſon, virtue, nor humanity ; and, as if hö 
ambitious caprice ought to have been a rule and ſtanduri 
to all other men, he was ſurpriſed that neither his othicers 
nor ſoldiers would enter into his views; and they len 


theraſelves very unwillingly, to ſupport his ridicuton 
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1 Alexander, after having ended his ſpecch, diſmiſſed 
at the aſſembly, and continued encamped tor ſeveral days 
, in this place. He afterwards went upon the river, and 
I his army marched after him upon the banks. He then 
th came among the Sabrace, a powerful nation of Indians. 
Ii} Theſe had levied ſixty thouſand foot and fix thouſand 
of horſe, and re-inforced them with five hundred chariots ; 
(2 however, the arrival of Alexander ſpread a terrour 
io through the whole country, and accordingly they ſent 
& amballadors to make their ſubmiſſion. After having 
alt built another city, which he alſo called Alexandria, he 
. arrived in the territories of Muſicanus, a very rich prince 
ed and akterwards in thoſe of the king of Samus. At rh- 
Ay ſiege of one of this king's towns, Ptolemy was dar ge- 
a” rouily wounded ; for the Indians had poiſoned all ir 
he arrows and ſwords, ſo that the wounds they made were 
hat mortal. Alexander, who had the higheſt love and eſteem 
ow lor Ptolemy, was very much afflicted, and cauſed him to 
6 be brought in his bed near him, that he himſelf might 
ur, hare an eye to his cure. He was his near relation, and, 
5 according to ſome writers, a natural fon of Philip. Pto- 
\off | Iemy was one of the braveſt men in the army, was 
of, WWE fighly eſteemed in war, and had greater talents for 
the peace. He was averſe to luxury, vattly generous, eaſy 

| of acceſs, and did not imitate the pomp, which wealth 
8 and proſperity had made the reſt of the Macedonian 
not —voblemen aſſume: in a word, it is hard to ſay, whether 
lle be were more eſteemed by his ſovereign or his country. 
\oly W care told, there appeared to him in a dream a dragon, 
1 which preſented him an herb, as an effectual remedy ; 
55 and that upon his waking, he ordered it to be ſent for; 
la when laying it upon the wound, it was healed in a few 
wed J ahys, to the univerſal joy of the army. 
* his (2) The king continuing his voyage, arrived at Patala, 
3 about the beginning of the dog-days, that is, abgut the 
ers end of July; ſo that the fleet was nine months at leaſt 
lem 


om its ſetting out, till its arrival at that place. There 
7 M 6 | the 
(2) Strab. l. XV. P · 692. 
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the river Indus divides into two large arms, and forms an 
land, but much larger, like the Delta of the Nile; and 
hence the city above mentioned received its name, Patals, 
according to () Arrian, ſignifying, in the India 
tongue, the ſame as Delta in the Greek. Alexander 
cauſed a citadel to be built in Pataia, as allo an harbour 
and an arſenal for the ſhipping. This being done, he 
embarxed on the right arm of the river, in order to fail 
as far as the ocean, expoling in this manner ſo many 
brave men to the mercy of a river with which they were 
wholly unacquainted. The only conſolation they had in 
this raſh enterpriſe, was Alexander's uninterrupted ſuc- 
ceſs. When he had ſailed * twenty leagues, the pilots told 
him that they began to perceive the ſea-air, and therefore 
believed that the ocean could not be far off. Upon 
this news, leaping ſor joy, he beſought the ſailors to 10% 
with all their ſtrength, and told the ſoldiers, © That they 
at laft were come to the end of their toils, which they 
«© had ſo earneftly deſired ; that now nothing could op- 
„ pole their valour, nor add to their glory; that without 
«« fighting any more, or ſpilling of blood, they were 
«© maſters of the univerſe ; that their exploits had the 
« ſame boundaries with nature; and that they Would 
* be ſpectators of things, known only to the immoru 
„ gods.“ Ts 
Being come nearer the ſea, a circumſtance new and un- 
heard of by the Macedonians, threw them into the utmoſt 
confuſion, and expoſed the ficet to the greateſt danger; 
and this was the ebbing and flowing of the ocean. Form- 
ing a judgment of this valt fea, from that of the Mediterra- 
nean, the only one they knew, and wWhoſe cbbings ate 
 rqperceptible, they were very much aſtoniſhed win 
they ſaw it riſe to a great height, and overflow the coil: 
try; and conſidered it as a mark of the anger of the god 
to puniſh their raſhneſs. They were no leſs ſurpriled 
and terrified, ſome hours after, when they ſaw the 
ebbing of the fra, which now withdrew as a hs 
efore 


„% Arrian. in Indic. p. 3 14, 
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1 before advanced, leaving thoſe lands uncovered it had ſo 
j lately overflowed, The fleet was very much ſhattered, 
, and the thips being now upon dry land, the fields were 
covered with clothes, with broken oars and planks, as 
r after a great ſtorm 

Ir At laſt Alexander, after having ſailed full nine 
2 months in rivers, arrived at the ocean, where gazin 
il with the utmoſt eagerneſs upon that vaſt expanſe of 
1 waters, he imagined that this ſight, worthy fo great 
re a conqueror as himſelf, greatly overpaid all the toils 
in WW hc had undergone, and the many thouſand men he 
Co had loſt, to arrive at it. He then offered ſacrif} 3 
Id to the gods, and particularly to Neptune; threw i: tc 
re the ſca the bulls he had {laughtered, and a great m. 
on ber of golden cups; and beſought the gods ne! to 
0 ſuffer any mortal after him, to excced the bo 
Icy of his expedition. Finding that he had extended 
cy his conqueſts to the extremities of the earth on that 
p- ſide, he imagined he had completed his mighty de- 
out ſign; and, highly delighted with himſelf, he returned 
15 to rejoin the reſt of his fleet and army, which 
the 


waited for him at Patala, and in the neigkbourhood 
ol It. | 
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THE HISTORY 


SECT. XVII. ALEXANDER, in his march thriush 
 deſarts, is grievouſly diftreſſed by famine. He arriba 
at Paſagarde, where CYRUs's monument ſtood. Ok- 
SINES, @ powerful lord, is put to death by the clin. 
deſtine intrigues of BAGOAS the eunuch, CALANUs 


the Indian aſcends a funeral pile, where he puts hin|ef 


tr death. ALEXANDER marries STATIRA, the daughter 
of Darivs. HareaLvs arrives at Athens ; Ds. 
MOSTHENES 7s baniſhed. The Macedonian ſollien, 
make an inſurrection, which ALEXANDER afppeaſes. 
He recalls ANTIPATER from Macedonia, and jeu 
CRATERUS in his room. The king's ſorrow for be 
daath of HEPHXSTION. 


(Y) 1 AND ER being returned to Patala, pre- 
pared all things for the departure of his fleet, 
He appointed Nearchus admiral of it, who was the ouch 
officer that had the courage to accept of this commiſſion, 
which was a very hazardous one, becauſe they were to 
fail over a fea entirely unknown to them. The king 
was very much plcaſed at his accepting of it; and, after 
teſtifying his acknowledgement upon that account in the 
moſt obliging terms, he commanded him to take the 
belt ſhips in the fleet, and to go and found the ſea-· cou. 
extending from the Indus to the bottom of the Perſian 
gulph : and, after having given theſe orders, he ſet ovi 
by land for Babylon. 
() Nearchus did not leave the Indus at the fame time 
with Alexander. It was not yet the ſeaſon proper 10! 
ſailing. It was fummer, when the ſouthern ſea-wins 
riſe; and the ſeaſon of the north-winds, which blos 
in winter, was not yet come. He therefore did not fe 
fail till about the end of September, which was too 1901; 
and accordingly he was incommoded by winds ſome 
days after his departure, and obliged to ſhelter himſell 


for twenty-four days. 1 
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{ We are obliged for theſe particulars to Arrian, who 
gh has given us an exact journal of this voyage, copicd from 
vs MW tat of Nearchus the admiral. 

Alexander, after having left Patala, marched through 
| the country of the Oritæ, the capital whereof was called 


us On or Rhambacis. Here he was in ſuch want of pro- 
fr vition, that he loſt a great number of ſoldiers ; and 
ter brought back from India ſcarce the faurth part of his 
b. army, which had conſiſted of an hundred and twenty 
or; WW thouund foot, and fifteen thouſand horſe. Sickneſs, bad 
ſes. pod, and the exceſſive heats, had ſwept them away in 
14; WE nltitudes; but famine made a till greater haveck 
„% WF ainong the troops in this barren country, which was 

neither plowed nor ſowed; its inhabitants being ſavag 

who fared very hard, and led a moſt uncomfortable li 
WC WW Aiter they had eaten all the palm-treec roots that could | 
cet, met with, they were obliged to feed upon the bealts 
117 WH burthcn, and next upon their war-horſes ; and when 
jon, they had no beaſts left to carry their baggage, they were 
2 t0 forced to burn thoſe rich ſpoils, for the fake of which 
ing the Macedonians had ran to the extremities of the carth. 
er [ne plague, a diſeaſe which generally accompanics 
the Wi famine, completed the calamity of the ſoldiers, and 
the dettroyed great numbers of them. 
0a After marching threeſcore days, Alexander arrived on 
tan tie confines of Gedroſia, where he found plenty of all 
o things: for the foil was not only very fruitful, but the 

kings and great men, who Jay neareſt that country, ſent 
mc bim all kind of proviſions. He continued fome time 
er bere, in order to refreſh his army. The governours of 
ind ladia having ſent, by his order, a great number of hor- 
low W's, and all kinds of beaſts of burthen, from the ſeveral 
t {et kingdoms ſubje& to him, he remounted his troops ; 
don; Wi <q ipped thoſe who had loſt every thing; and ſoon after 
ſome preſented all of them with arms, as beautiful as thoſe 
nc ey had before, which it was very eaſy for him to do, 
Y % they were upon the confines of Perſia, at that time in 
We 


Peace, and in a very flouriſhing condition. 
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not above five days journey from him. Having leſt the 
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He arrived in Carmania, now called Kerman, and 


compa 
went through it, not with the air and equipage of a anxiotis 
warrior and a Conqueror, but in a kind of maſquerade, that N 


and Bacchanalian feſtivity; committing the molt riotous that It 


and extravagant actions. He was drawn by eight horſes, hal bee 
himſelf being ſeated on a magnificent chariot, above Wl 4-1-at- 
which a ſcaffold was raiſed, in the form of a ſquare ſtage, opinion 
where he paſſed the days and nights in feaſts and carouf. WF tures, v 
ing. This chariot was preceded and followed by an if i. was 
infinite number of others, ſome of which, in the ſhape Ml Nearchi 
of tents, were covered with rich carpets, and purpl: lus return 
coverlets; and others, ſhaped like cradles, were over. Wl ':5 of 
ſhadowed with branches of trees. On the ſides of the WM 6«tely, 
roads, and at the doors of houſes, a great number of related | 


ander c. 


caſks ready broached were placed, whence the ſoldies Wi * 
that this 


drew wine in large flaggons, cups, and goblets, pie- 


pared for that purpoſe. conqueſt 
The whole country echoed with the ſound of inſtm- light, th 
zents, and the howling of the Bacchanals, who, with | Gilcovert 
their hair diſhevelled, and like fo many frantick cra- Wiſh quite 
tures, ran up and down, abandoning themſc]ves in cverj the firſt 
Kind of licentiouſneſs. All this he did in imitation d In Ca 
the triumph of Bacchus, who, as we are told, croſſed ander, c. 
all Aſia in this equipage, after he had conquered India SIe woufl 
This riotous, difiolute march laſted ſcven days, dum“ his 
all which time the army was never ſober. . It was vun, . 
happy, ſays Quintus Curtius, for them, that the co c 
guered nations did not think of attacking them in this affected 
condition; for a thouſand reſolute men, well amd, loul with 
might with great eaſe have defeated theſe conquero Were fou; 
of the world, whilſt thus plunged in wine and c Ix hund 
ceſs. e | | their exa 
(r) Nearchus ſtill keeping along the ſea-coaſt, ſrmi'cutcd w 
the mouth of the Indus, came at laſt into the Peri” << con: 
gulph, and arrived at the iſland of Harmuſia, now calle dcloved b 
Ormus. He there was informed, that Alexander v9" tha 


quity, w 
0 His glo 


fleet in a ſecure place, he went to meet Alexander, i 3 
N 1 C Nu 


5 Compal! 
{r) Arrian. in Indic, p. 348—352+ 
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0 companied only by four perſons. The king was very 


anxious about his fleet. When news was brought him 


£ that Nearchus was arrived almoſt alone, he imagined 
\ WT that it had been entirely deſtroyed, and that Nearchus 
„ bal been fo very happy as to cſcape from the general 
we tat. His arrival confirmed him ſtill more in his 
e, inion, when he beheld a company of pale, lean crea- 
u. tures, whoſe countenances were ſo much changed, that 
mit was ſcarce poſſible to know them again. Iaking 
abe Nearchus aſide, he told him, that he was overjoyed at 
e his return, but at the ſame time was inconſolable for the 
er. bs of his fleet. Your fleet, royal Sir, cried he imme- 
ho BY Giately, Hanks 10 the gods, is not loſt: Upon which u 
ref Sated the condition in which he had left it. x 
ir; ander could not refrain from tears, and confeſſed, th: 
pre that this happy news gave him greater pleaſure than the 
coaquelt of all Aſia. He heard, with uncommon de- 
1. WM light, the account Nearchus gave of his voyage, and the 
with aſcoveries he had made; and bid him return back, and 
ca. eso quite up the Euphrates as far as Babylon, purſuant to 
(ren the firſt orders he had given him. 
0 In Carmania, many complaints were made to Alex- 
roſſel ander, concerning governours and other officers, who had 
dia WY 8" 1<voully oppreſſed the people of various provinces dur- 
urine ing his abſence: for, fully perſuaded he would never 
« vr) curn, they had exerciſed every ſperties of rapine, ty- 
Con. runy, cruelty, and oppreſſion. But Alexander, ſtrongly 
in tl; ⸗Hedted with their grievances, and pierced to the very 
meh bal with their juſt complaints, put to death as many as 
uc were found guilty of mal-adminiſtration, and with them 
d hundred ſoldicrs, who had been the inſtruments of 
| their exactions and other crimes. He even atterwards 
, ron cated with the ſame ſeverity, all ſuch of his officers as 
Peru cre convicted of the like guilt, ſo that his government was 
ca oed by all the conquered nations. He was of opi- 
der won, that a prince owes theſe examples of ſeverity to his 
leſt OY, winch ought to check every kind of irregularity 
der, ane” as glory, to prove he does not connive, or fhare in 
wpan le injuſtice commited in his name; to the conſolation 
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ok his ſubjects, whom he ſupplies with a vengeance 
themſelves ought never to exerciſe ; in fine, to the ſafety 
of his dominions, which, by ſo equitable an adminiſtra- 
tion, is ſecured from many dangers, and very often from 
inſurections. It is a great unhappineſs to a kingdom, 
when every part of it reſounds with exactions, vexations, 
oppreſſions, and corruption, and not fo nuch as a lingle 
man is puniihed, as a terrour to the reſt; and that the 
whole weight of the publick authority falls only upon 
the people, and never on thoſe who ruin them. 

The great pleaſure Alexander took, in the account 
which Nearchus gave him of his ſucceſsful voyage, made 
that prince have a great inclination to go upon the ocean. 
He propoſed no leſs than to fail from the Perſian gulph, 
round Arabia and Africa, and to return into the Medi- 
terranean by the Straits of Gibraltar, called at that 
time Hercules's pillars ; a voyage which had been ſeve- 
ral times attempted, and once performed, by order ot : 
king of Egypt, called Nechao, as I have obſerved clic- 
where. It was afterwards his deſign, when he {ſhould 
have humbled the pride of Carthage, againſt which he 
was greatly exaſperated, to croſs into Spain, called by 
the Greeks Iberia, from the river Iberus : he next was 
to go over the Alps, and coaſt along Italy, where he 
would have had but a ſhort paſſage into Epirus, and from 
thence into Macedonia, For this purpoſe, he ſent of. 
ders to the viceroys of Meſopotamia and Syria, to build 
in ſeveral parts of the Euphrates, and particularly a 
Thapſacus, ſhips ſufficient for that enterpriſe ; and be 
cauſed to be felled, on mount Libanus, a great number 
of trees, which were to be carried into the above-met- 
tioned city. But this project, as well as a great mill 
more which he meditated, were all defeated by his ca!) 
death. Et | 

Continuing his march, he went to Paſſagardæ, a c 
of Perſia. Orſines was governour of the country, and 
the greateſt nobleman in it. e deſcended from Cyris; 
and, beſides the wealth he inherited from his anceliors 


he himſelf had amaſſed great treaſures, having, for ma! 
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ce wears, ruled a large country. He had done the king a 
ey 1932] piece of ſervice. The perſon, who governed the 
ra- ‚ 


provinces during Alexander's expedition into India, hap- 


om pened to die; when Orſines obſerving, that, for want 
"Mm, of a governour, all things were running to confuſion, 
NS, took the adminiſtration upon himſelf, compoſed matters 
wie very happily, and preſerved them in the utmoſt tranquil- 
the ty, till Alexander's arrival. He went to meet him, 


pon with preſents of all kinds for himſelf, as well as his offi- 
ders. Theſe conſiſted of a great number of fine ma— 
aged horles, chariots enriched with gold and ſilver, 


precious moveables, jewels, gold vaſes of prodigious 


unt 
nade 


1 


can. weight, purple robes, and four thouſand tulents t 
ph, ber in ſpecie ®. However, this generous magnificence 
= proved fatal to him; for he preſented ſuch gilts to tlie 
that 


| principal grandees of the court, as infinitely exceeded 


ſcve- WW ei expectations, but gave nothing to the eunnch Ba- 
ol 2 goss, the king's favourite; and this not through forget- 
elle. iulncls, but out of contempt. Some perſons telling 
1ould Wh hin how much the king loved Bagoas, he anſwered, 


ch he 
d by 


t Was 


% honour the King's friends, but not an infamous 
" eunuch.” Theſe words being told Bagoas, he em- 
ployed all his credit to ruin a prince deſcended from the 


re he 
| from 


nt o. ing them inſtructions how to impeach him at a proper 
build WY lon ; and in the mean time, whenever he was alone 
rly n wich the king, he filled his mind with ſuſpicions and 
nd be E diltruſt, letting drop ambiguous expreſſions of that no- 
um! E bleman, as it by chance; and diſſembling very artfully 
mei e motives of his diſcontent. Nevertheleſs, the king 
mam Wh i ipended his judgment for the preſent, but diſcovered 
scales eſteem than before for Orlines, who knew nothing 
| of what was plotting againſt him, ſo ſecretly the affair 
ass carried on; and the eunuch, in his private diſcourſes 
y, a0 i vith Alexander, was perpetually charging him either 
Cyrus, ith exactions or treafon. 
celto!s The great danger to which princes are expoſed, is 
r ma Ade ſuffering themſelves to be prejudiced and over- 
yeah! | reached 


voblelt blood in the Eaſt and irreproachable in his con- 
duct, He even bribed ſome of Orlines's attendants, 
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reached in this manner by their favourites; a danger ſo 
common that St. Bernard, writing to Pope Eugenius, 
(s) aſſures him, that if he were exempt from this weak- 
neſs, he may boaſt himſelf to be the only man in the 
world that is ſo. What is here ſpoken of princes, is 
applicable to all who repreſent them. Great men pence. 
rally liſten with pleaſure to the ſlanderer; and for this 
reaſon, becauſe he generally puts on the malk of affec- 
tion and zeal, which ſooths their pride. Slander always 
makes ſome impreſſion on the moit equitable minds; 
and leaves behind it ſuch dark and gloomy traces, as 
aſe ſuſpicions, jealoufics, and diſtruſts. The artful 
{ardercr is bold and indefatigable, becauſe he is ſure to 
elcape unpuniſlied; and is fenfible, that he runs but 
very lite danger, in greatly prejudicing others. With 
regard to the great, they ſeldom enquire into ſecret ca- 
lumnics, cither from indolence, giddineſs, or {hame 
to appear ſuſpicious, fearful, or diſfident; in a word from 
their unwillingneſs to own that they were impoſed upon, 
and had abandoned themſelves to a raſh credulity. In 
this manner, the moſt unſullied virtue, and the moſt irre- 
proachable fidelity, are frequently brought to inevitable 
ruin. N 
Of this we have a ſad example on the preſent occa- 
ſion. Bagoas, after having taken his meaſures at diſ- 
tance, at laſt gave birth to his dark deſign. Alexander, 
having cauſed the monument of Cyrus to be opened, 
in order to perform funeral honours to the aſhes of that 
great prince, found nothing in it, but an old rotten 
thield, two Scythian buws, and a ſcymitar; whereas 


he hoped to find it full of gold and filver, as the Perfins 


had reported. The king laid a golden crown © 
urn, and covered it with his cloak; vaſtly ſurpriſcd 
that fo powerful and renowned a prince had not been 
buried with greater pomp than a private man. agus 
thinking this a proper time for him to ſpeak, “ Are 
« we to wonder, (ſays he} to find tne tombs of Pings 


« ſo empty ſince the houſes of governors and provinces 
| « are 


(5) De Conſider. lib. ii. c. 14. 
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« arc filled with the gold of which they have deprived 


them? I, indeed, had never feen this monument; 
« but I have heard Darius ſay, that immenſe treaſures 
« were buried in it. Hence flowed the unbounded li- 
« berality and profuſion of Orſines, who, by beltowing 
« what he could not keep, without ruining himſelf, 
« thought to make a merit of this in your fight.” 
This charge was without the leaſt foundation; and yet 
the Magi, who guarded the ſepulchre, were put to the 
torture, but all to no purpoſe ; and nothing was dif- 
covered relating to the pretended theft. Their filence, 
on this occaſion, ought naturally to have cleared Orfines : 
but the artful, inſinuating diſcourſes of Bagoas, has 
made a deep impreſſion on Alexander's mind, anc »v 
that means given calumny an caſy acceſs to it. 
accuſers, whom Bagoas had ſubborned, having made 
choice of a favourable moment, came and impeached 
Ortines, and charged him with the commiſſion of ſeveral 
odious crimes, and amongſt the reſt, with ſtealing the 
treaſures of the monument. At this charge, the matter 
appeared no longer doubtful, and the indications were 
thought ſufficient; ſo that this prince was loaded with 
chains, before he ſo much as ſuſpected that any accu- 
ation had been brought againſt him; and was put to 
death, without being ſo much as heard, or we w. 
with his accuſers. Too unhappy fate of kings, who 
do not hear and examine things in perſon; and who 
lull continue infatuated, notwithſtanding the numberleſs 
exampics they read in hiſtory, of princes who have been 
betrayed in the like manner. | 

| have already ſaid, that there had followed the king 
an Indian, called Calanus, reputed the wiſeſt man 
ot his country, who, though he proſeſſed the practice 
of the moſt ſevere philoſophy, had however been per— 


ſuaded, in his extreme old age, to attend upon the 


court. (/) This man, having lived fourſcore and three 
ears, without having been ever afflicted with ficknels; 
and 


% Arrian. lib, vii. p. 276. Diod. lib. vii. p. 573, 574 Plut. in 
Alex. P · 703. 
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262 THE HISTORY 
and having a very ſevere fit of the cholick, upon his ar- 
rival at Paſſagardæ, he refolved to put himſelt to death, 
Retolutely determined not to let the perfect health he 
had always enjoyed, be impaired by lingering pains; 
and being alſo aſſured of falling into the kands of phy- 
ſicians, and of being tortured with loads of mcdicing, 
he beſought the king to order the erecting of » funeral 
pile for him; and defired, that after he had afceri. 
it, fire might be ſet to it. Alexander imagine Calan: 
might eaſily be diſſuaded from ſo dreadful a defign; bi 
finding, in ſpite of all the arguments he could ue, thut 
Calanus was ſtill inflexible, he at laſt was obliged to 
acquieſce with it. Calanus then rode on horſeback to 
the foot of the funeral pile; offering up his praycis to 
the gods; cauſed libations to be performed upon lum— 
ſelf, and the reſt of the ceremonies to be obſertel 
which are praQuſed at funerals; cut off a tuft of tis 
hair, in imitation of vidims; embraced ſuch of his 
friends as were preſent; intreated them to be merry 
that day, to feaſt and carouſe with Alexander; alluring 
them at the ſame time, that he would ſoon ſec thut 
prince in Babylon. After ſaying theſe words he al- 
cended, with the utmoſt chearfulneſs, the funeral pile, 
laid himſelf down upon it, and covered his face; and, 
when the flame catched him, he did not make the Jet! 
motion; but with a patience and conſtancy that fur- 
riſcd the whole army, continued in the poſture in 
which he at firſt had laid himſelf; and completed his la- 
crifice, by dying purſuant to the cuſtom practiſed by the 
ſages of his country. 15 
(u) The hiſtorlan informs us, that people differed 
very much in opinion with reſpect to this action. 
Some condemned it, as ſuiting only a frantick, fentcl.ls 
wretch; others imagined, he was prompted to it ol 
of vain-glory, merely for the ſake of being gazcd d, 
and to paſs for a miracle in conſtancy (and thefe were 
not miſtaken): in fine others applauded this falle he- 
roiſm, which had enabled him to triumph in this mann! 
over forrow and death. 
| Alcxand! 
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Alexander, being returned into his tent, after this 
dreadful ceremony, invited ſeveral of his friends and 
general officers to ſupper; and in compliance with 

alanus's requeſt, and to do him honour, he propoſed 
a crown, as a reward for him who ſhould quaff moſt. 
He who conquered on this occaſion, was Promachus, 
who ſwallowed four meaſures of wine, that 1s, eightcen 
or twenty pints. After receiving the prize, which was 
a crown worth a * talent, he ſurvived his victory but 
three days. Of theſe gueſts, 7 died of their 
intemperance: a ſcene, worthy of cloſing that which 
Calanus had a little before exhibited ! 

(x) From Paſſagardæ, Alexander came to Perſepolis: 
and, ſurveying the remains of the conflagration, Wa 
exaſperated againſt himſelf, for his folly in ſetting | 
on fire. From hence he advanced towards Suſa 
Nearchus, in compliance with his orders, had begun 
to fail up the Euphrates with his fleet; but, upon 
adyice that Alexander was going to Suſa, he came 
down again to the mouth of the Paſi-tigris, and failed 
up this river to a bridge, where Alexander was to paſs 
t. Then the naval and land armies joined. The king 
offered to his gods ſacrifices, by way of thanks for his 
happy return, and great rejoicings were made in the 
camp. Nearchus received the honours due to him, 
for the care he had taken of the fleet; and for having 
conducted it ſo far ſafe, through numberleſs dangers. 

Alexander found in Suſa all the captives of quality 
he had left there. He married Statira, Darius's eldeſt 
daughter, and gave the youngeſt to his dear Hephæſtion. 
And in order that, by making theſe marriages more 
(ommon, his own might not be cenſured, he perſuaded 
the greateſt noblemen in his court, and his principal 
Wourites, to imitate him. Accordingly they choſe 
rom among the nobleſt families of Pertia, about four- 
core young maidens, whom hey married. His deſign 
as, by theſe alliances, to cement ſo ſtrongly the union 
0 the two nations, that they thould hencetorward form 
but 


A thouſand crowns, (x) Arrian. de Indie, p. 357. 358. 
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but one, under his empire. The nuptials were ſo. 
lemnized after the Perſian manner. He likewiſe ſcaſted 
all the reſt of the Macedonians who had married be- 
fore in that country. It is related that there were nine 
thouſand gueſts at this feaſt, and that he gave each of 
them a golden cup for the libations. 

Act ſatisfied with this bounty, he would alfo pay his 
ſoldiers debts. But finding that ſeveral would not de- 
clare the ſum they owed, for fear of its being an ar- 
tifice merely to diſcover thoſe among them who were 
too laviſh of their money, he appointed in his camp, 
offices, where all debts were paid, without aſking the 
name either of the debtor or creditor. His liberality 
was very great on this occaſion, and gave prodigious 
ſatisfaction ; we are told that it amounted to near ten 
thouſand talents “; but his indulgence, in permitting 
every perſon to conceal his name, was a ſtill more agree- 
able circumſtance. He reproached the ſoldiers, for their 
ſeeming to ſuſpect the truth of his promiſe, and ſaid to 
them, + That a. king ought never to forfeit his word with 
his ſubje#s; nor his ſubjects ſuſpe&t that he could be 
guilty of fo ſhameful a prevarication. A truely royal 
maxim, as it forms the ſecurity of a people, and tae 
molt ſolid glory of a prince; which, at the fame time, 
may be renounced for ever, by the violation of a lingle 
promiſe; which in affairs of government is the mol 

fatal of all crrors. | | 
And now there arrived at Suſa thirty thouſand Perſian 
young men, moſt of the ſame age, and called % 
that 1s ſucceſſors; as coming to reheve the old ſoldies 
in their duty and long fatigues. Such only had been 
made choice of, as were the ſtrongeſt and beſt ſhapel 
in all Perſia; and had been ſent to the governours ol 
{uch cities as were either founded or conquered by Atex- 
ander. Theſe had inſtructed them in military diſcip ine, 
and in all things, relating to the ſcience of war. Ihe 
were 
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were all very neatly dreſſed, and armed after the Mace- 
doman manner. Theſe came and encamped before 
the city, where, drawing up in battle-array, they were 
viewed; and performed their exerciſes before the king, 
cho was extremely well pleaſed, and very bountiful to 
them afterwards, at which the Maccdomans took great 
umbrage. And indecd Alexander obſcrving theſe were 
harraſſed and tired out with the length of the war, 
and often vented murmurs and complaints in the aiem- 
blies; he for that reaſon was delirous of training up 


: theſe new forces, purpoſcly to check the licentiouſucts 
of the veterans. It is dangerous to diſguſt a whole 
le 


nation, and to favour foreigners too openly. 
(r) In the mean time Harpalus, whom Alexander, 
during his expedition into India, had appointed go— 


vernour of Babylon, quitted his ſervice. Flattering 
8 lümſelf with the hopes that this prince would never re- 
3 turn {rom his wars in that country, he had given a looſe 
ell to all kinds of licentiouſneſs, and confimed in his in- 
10 famous revels p. the wealth with which he had bee 
yl NOUNS rEVC 5 Part 0 tile ved {1 VWitil vw 111C \Q 129 ee 
IN 


entruſted. As ſoon as he was informed that Alexander in 
bis return from India, puniſhed very ſeverely fuch of 


} 


* 
p o 


how he might beſt ſecure himſelf; and for this purpoſe 
amailed five thouſand talents, that is, about ſeven hun- 
2 dred and fifty thouſand pounds; allembled fix thoutind 
IJ dicrs, withdrew into Attica, and landed at Athens. 
> Immediately all ſuch orators as made a trade of 
eogquence, ran to him in crowds, all ready to be cor- 
rapted by bribes, as they were bcfore by hopes of them. 


wealth among theſe orators, to win them over to his 
hucreſt, but he offered Phocion ſeven hundred “* talents, 
aud even put his perſon under his protection, well 
Knowing the prodigious authority he had over the 
people. . 

Ihe fame of his probity, and particularly of his diſ- 
intercitedneſs, had gained him this credit. Philip's 
Vor. VI. N 
% Plut. ia Demoſth. p. 857, 858. (x) Plut. in Thoc. p. 751. 
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his lieutenants as had abuſed their power, he meditated 


Harpalus did not fail to diſtribute a fmell part of his 


deputies | 


„ ĩ ˙— TWU RY: 
deputies had offered him great ſums of money in that 
prince's name, and intreating him to accept them, if nat 
for himſelf, at leaſt for his children, who were fo poor, 
that it would be impoſlible for them to ſupport the glory 
of his name: * V they reſemble me, replied Phocion, 
the little ſpat of ground, with the produce of which I have 
Hitherto lived, and which has ruifed me to the glory you 
mention, will be ſufficient to maintain them ; if it will mt, 
I do not intend to leave them wealth, merely to fament 
and heighten their luxury. (a) Alexander having like- 
wiſe ſent him an hundred t talents, Phocion aſked thoſe 
who brought them, upon what deſign Alexander ſent 
him ſo great a ſum, and did not remit any to the reſt 
of the Athenians? 7. is, replied they, becauſe Alexander 
looks upon you as the only juſt and virtuous man. Says 
Phocion, Let him ſuffer me jill to enjiy that character, 
and be really what I ain taken for. 

The reader will ſuppoſe, that he did not give a more 
favourable reception to the perſons ſent by Harpalus, 
And indeed he ſpoke to them in very harſh terms, de- 
claring, that he ſhould immediately take ſuch meaſures 
as would be very diſagreeable to the perſon on whoſe 
errand they came, in caſe he did not leave off bribing 
the city; ſo that Harpalus loſt all hopes from that 
quarter. 

Demoſthenes did not at firſt ſhow more favour to 
Harpalus. He adviſed the Athenians to drive him out 
from their city, and not to involve it in a war, upon a 
very unjuſt occaſion, and at the ſame time without the 
jeal neceſſity. | 

Some days after, Harpalus, as an inventory was taking 
of his goods, having obſerved, that Demoſthenes too 
a particular pleaſure in viewing one of the king s cups 
f ſolid gold, and that he admired the faſhion, and tie 


beauty of the workmanſhip, deſired him to take it 1 
| | 3 ö 
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* Si mei ſimiles erunt, idem fin diſſimiles ſunt futuri, nolo 2 
hic, inquit, agzellus illos alet, qui impenſis illorum ali augerique di 


me ad hand dignitatem perduxit: uriam. Cor. Nep. in Phoc. Gb 


(a) Plut. in Phoc. p. 749: | 
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his hand, and tel! him „/e weight of it. Demoſthenes 
taking the cup, was ſurpriſed at its heavinefs, and ac- 
cordingly aſked how much it weighed? Harpalus an- 
Y ſwered with a ſmile, Twenty Þ+ talents, I believe; and 
, that very evening ſent him that ſum with the cup: 
e for ſo great was Harpalus's penetration, that he could 
1 diſcover by the air, and certain glances, the foible of a 
, man ſtruck with the charms of gold. Demoſthenes 
uf could not reſiſt its power; but, overcome by this preſent, 
— and being ® no longer maſter of himſelf, he joined on a 
le ſudden with Harpalus's party; and the very next morn- 
nt ing, wrapping his neck well in woollen cloths, he went 


Wl to the allembly. The people then ordered him to riſe 
er and make a ſpeech, but he refuſed, making ſigns that 
ys he had loſt his voice; upon which ſome wags cried 
i aloud, that their orator had been ſeiſed in the night, not 
with a + ſquinancy, but an argyrancy; thereby inti- 
mating, that Harpalus's money had ſupprelled his 
voice. | | 
The people being told next day of the gift which 
had been ſent to Demoſthenes were highly exaſperated, 
and refuſed to hear his juſtification. Harpalus was there- 
upon expelled the city; and in order to diſcover the per- 
ons who had taken bribes, the magiſtrates commanded 
A[trict ſearch to be made in all houſes, that of Carricles 
excepted, who having married but a little before, was 
exempt from this enquiry, out of reſpe& to his bride. 
The politeneſs ſhown on this occaſion does honour to 
Athens, and is not always exerciſed elſewhere. 
Demolthenes, to prove his innocence, propoſed a 


— _ 


ng decree, by which the ſenate of the Areopagus was im- 
00 powered to take cognizance of this matter. He was 
x | N 2 | tlie 


+ Twenty thouſand crowns. 


t In a The expreſſion in the Greek is Tng530 dae, dere mapa HyperDs 
his ful of beauty and ſpirit: Plu- qpurov. 
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the firſt they tried, and fined upon being convicted 
fifty * talents, for the payment of which he was thrown 
into priſon; however he found means to eſcape, and 
Jeft his country. Demoſthenes did not behave with re- 
ſolution and magnanimity in his baniſhment, reſidin 
generally at Agina or I rezena; and every time he cal 
-his eyes on Attica, his face would be covered with tears; 
-and he ſuffered ſuch words to drop from him, as were 
-unworthy a brave man; words which by no means cor- 
_ reſpond with his reſolute and generous behaviour during 
his adminiſtration. Cicero was reproached with the ſame 
weakneſs in his exile, which ſhows that great men are 
not ſuch at all times, and on all occaſions. 
= (6b) It were to be wiſhed, for the honour of elo- 
uence, that what Pauſanias relates in juſtification of 

Deamoſheries, were true; and it is very probable it was 
ſo. According to this author, Harpalus, after flying 
from Athens, was ſeifed by Philoxenus the Macedonian; 
and being racked, to extort from him the names of 
ſuch Athenians as had been bribed by him, he did not 
once mention Demoſthenes, whoſe name, had he been 
guilty, he would not have ſuppreſſed before Philoxenus, 
-as that orator was his enemy. 0 

Upon the firlt report of Harpalus's flying to Athens, 
Alexander, fully determined to go in perſon to puniſh 
Harpalus and the Athenians, had commanded a fleet 
to be equipped. But after news was brought that the 
people in their aſſembly had ordered him to depart 
their city, he laid aſide all thoughts of returning into 
Europe. | | | 

Alexander, having ſtill a curioſity to ſee the ocean, 
came down from Suſa, upon the river Eulzus; and 
after having coaſted the Perſian gulph to the mouth of 
the Tygris, he went up that river towards the arm, 
which was encamped on the banks of it, near the Cl 
of Opis, under the command of Hephæſtion. 

Upon his arrival there, he publiſhed a declaration il 


the camp, by which all the Macedonians, who, 10 
| | | rea 


* Fifty thouſand crowns. 
(5) Pauſan, I. ii. p. 148. 
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reaſon of their age, wounds, or any other infirmity 
were unable to ſupport any longer the fatigues of the 
ſervice, were permitted to return into Greece; de- 
claring, that his deſign was to diſcharge them, to be 
bountiful to them, and ſend them back to their native 
country in a ſafe and honourable manner. His intention 
was, in making this declaration, to oblige, and at the 
ſame time give them the ſtrongeſt proof how greatly 
they were in his eſteem. However, the very contrary 
happened : for being already diſguſted upon ſome other 
accounts, eſpecially by- the viſible preference which 
Alexander gave to foreigners, they imagincd, that his 
reſolution was to make Alia the ſcat of his empire, 
and to diſengage himſelf from the Macedonians; and 
that the only motive of his doing this, was, that they 
might make room for the new troops he had levied 
in the conquered countries. This alone was ſufficient 
to exaſperate them to fury. Upon which, without ob- 
ſerving the leaſt order or diſcipline, or regarding the 
remonſtrances of their officers, they went to the king 
with an air of inſolence which they had never aſſumed 
till then, and with ſeditious cries unanimouſly demanded 
to be diſcharged; ſaying further, that ſince he deſpiſed 
the ſoldiers who had. gained him all his victories, he 
and his father Ammon might carry on the war againſt 
whomſoever, and in what manner they pleaſed: but as 
tor themſelves, they were fully determined not to ſerve 

him any longer. a, 
The king, no way ſurpriſed, and without once heſi- 
tating, jumps from his tribunal; cauſes the principal 
mutineers, whom he himſelf pointed out to his guards, 
to be immediately ſeiſed, and orders thirteen to be 
puniſhed.” This bold and vigorous action, which thun- 
derſtruck the Macedonians, ſuppreſſed their courage in 
an inſtant : quite amazed and confounded, and ſcarce 
Caring to look at one another, they ſtood with downcaſt 
eyes, and were ſo diſpirited, and trembled ſo prodigi- 
ouſly, that they were unable either to ſpeak or even 
to taink, Seeing them in this condition, be re-aſcended 
_— N 3 | his 


270 | 
his tribural,. where, after repeating to them, with a 
ſevere countenance, and a menacing tone of voice, 
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the numerous favours which Philip his father had be- 
ſtowed upon them, and all the marks of kindneſs 
and friendthip by which he himſelf had diſtinguiſhed 
them, he concluded with theſe words:“ Yor all deſire 
a diſcharge; J grant it you. Go now, and publiſh 
*« to the whole world, that you have left youf prince 
« to the mercy of the nations he had conquered, who 
% were more affectionate to him than you.“ After 
13 this, he returned ſuddenly into his tent; ca- 
ſhires his old guard; appoints another in its place, all 
compoſed of Perſian ſoldiers; ſhuts himſelf up for ſome 
days, and would not ſee any perſon all the time. 

Had the Macedonians been ſentenced to die, it 


could not have ſurpriſed them more than when news 


was brought them, that the king had confided the 


guard of his perſon to the Perſians. They could ſup- 


preſs their grief no longer, ſo that nothing was heard 
but cries, groans, and lamentations. 
all run together to the king's tent, threw down their 


arms, conteſting their guilt; ee hs their f.ult 


with tears and ſighs; declare that the loſs of life will 
not be ſo grievous as the loſs of honour ; and 'protelt 
that they will not leave the place till the king has par- 
doned them. At laſt, Alexander could no longer reſiſt 
the tender proofs they gave of "their ſorrow and repen- 
tance; ſo that when he himſelf, at his _— out of 
his tent, ſaw them in this dejected condition, he could 
not refrain from tears; and, 1 ſome gentle reproaches, 


Which were ſoftened by an air of humanity and kind- 


their native country with rich preſents. 


refs, he declared fo loud as to- be heard by them all, 
that he reſtored them to his friendſhip. This was 
reſtoring them to life, as was manifeſt from ther 
ſhouts. 


He afterwards diſcharged ſuch Macedonians as wele 


no longer able to carry arms, and fent them back to 
He commanded, 


that at the exhibiting of the publick games, they — 


5 
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be allowed the chief places in the theatre, and there 
ſit with crowns on their heads; and gave orders, that 
the children of thoſe who had loſt their lives in his ſer- 
vice, ſhould receive, during their minority, the ſame 
pay which had been given their fathers. Such ſupport 
and honours granted to veterans, mult neceſſarily en- 
noble, in a very conſpicuous manner, the military pro- 


ſeſſion! It is not poſſible for a government to enrich 


every ſoldier in particular; but it may animate and 
15 him by marks of diſtinction, which inſpire a 
ſtronger ardour for war, more conſtancy in the ſervice, 
and nobler ſentiments and motives. | 
Alexander appointed Craterus commander of theſe 
ſoldiers, to whom he gave the government of Mace- 
donia, Theſſaly, and which Antipater had 
enjoyed; and the latter was commanded to bring the 
recruits inſtead of Craterus. The king had long ſince 
been quite tired with the complaints of his mother and 


Antipater, who could not agree. She charged Anti- 


pater of aſpiring at ſovereign power, and the latter 


complained of her violent and untractable diſpoſition ; 


and had often declared in his letters, that ſhe did not 
behave in a manner ſuitable to her dignity. It 
was with ſome reluQtance Antipater reſigned his go- 
vernment. | Th | 
(5) From Opis, Alexander arrived at Ecbatana in Me- 
dia, where, after having diſpatched the moſt urgent affairs 
of the kingdom, he again ſolemnized games and 
feſtivals: there had come to him from Greece, three 
thouſand dancers, makers of machinery, and other 
perſons ſkilled in diverſions of this kind. It happened 
very unluckily, during the celebration of theſe feſtivals, 
that Hephæſtion died of a diſeafe which he brought 
upon himſelf. Alexander abandoning himſelf to im- 
moderate drinking, his whole court followed his ex- 
ample, and ſometimes ſpent whole days and nights 
in theſe exceſſes. In one of them Hephæſtion Joſt 
hislife. He was the moſt intimate friend the king had, 
and the confident of all his ſecrets, and, to ſay all in a 
N 4 word, 
(2) A. M. 3680. Ant. J. C. 325. 
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word, a ſecond ſelf. Craterus only ſeemed to diſpute 
this honour with him. A few words, which one day 


_ eſcaped that prince, ſhows the difference he made be- 


tween theſe two courtiers. Craterus, ſays he, /oves the 


king, bus Hephœſtion loves Alexander. This expreſlion 


| fignihes, if 1 miſtake not, that Hephæſtion had devoted 


himſelf, in a tender and affectionate manner, to the 
erſon of Alexander; but that Craterus loved him as a 
bow, that 1s, was concerned for his reputation, and 
fometimes was leſs obſequious to his will, than he was 
zcalous for his glory and intereſt. An excellent cha- 


racter, but very uncommon. 


- Hephaition was as much beloved by all the courtiers, 
as by Alexander himſelf. Xlodeſt, even-tempercd, 
beneficent ; free from pride, avarice, and jealouſy; 


he never abuſed his credit, nor preferred himſelf to 


thoſe officers, whoſe merit made them neceſſary to his 
ſovereign. He was univerſally regretted : but his death 
threw Alexander into. exceſſive forrow, to which he 
abandoned himſelf in ſuch a manner, as was unworthy 
ſo great a king. He ſeemed to receive no conſolation, 
but in the extraordinary funeral honours he paid 
to his. friend at his arrival in Babylon, whither he com- 
manded Perciccas to carry his corpſe. 4A FR 

In order to remove, by bufineſs and employment, 
the melancholy ideas which the death of his favourite 
perpetually awakened in his mind, Alexander marched 
bis army againſt the Cz/a!, a warlike nation inha- 
biting the mountains of Media, whom not one of 
the Perfian monarchs had ever been able to conquer. 
However, .the king reduced them in forty days, al- 
terwards paſſed the Tigris, and marched towards 
Babylon. | 
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SEer. XVIII. ALEXANDER enters Babylon, contrary 


to the ſiniſter prediftions of the Magi ard «ther 4 


ayers. He there forms the plans of ſeveral voyages 
and congucſis. Fle ſets about repairing the breaches 
made in the piers of the Tigris and Euphrates, ard 
rebuilding the temple of BELUs. He abandons himjelf 
to immoderate drinking, which brings him ta his end. 
The univerſal grief ſpread over the while empire 
upon that account. SYSIGAMBIS 1s nt able ty ſur- 
vive him. Preparations are made io convey ALEX=- 
ANDER'S corpſe to the temple of JUPITER-AMMON in 
Libya. 


( A LEXANDER being arrived within a league 
and a half of Babylon, the Chaldeans who 


pretended to know ſuturity by the ſtars, deputed to- 
him ſome of their old men, to acquaiat him, that he 


would be in danger of his life, in caſe he entered that 
city, and were very urgent with him to go on fares 
ther. The Babyloniſh aſtrolovers were held in fach 
great reputation, that this advice made a prodigious 


unpreihon on his mind, and filled him wich confuſion 
and dread. Upon this, after ſending ſcveral of the 


grandees of his court to Babylon, he himſelf went 
another way; and having marched about ten leagues, 
he ſtopped for ſome time in the place where he had 
encamped his army. The Greek philofophers, being 
told the foundation of his fear and ſcruples, waited 
upon him; when ſetting, in the ſtrongeſt light, the 
principles of Anaxagoras, whoſe tenets they followed, 
they demonſtrated to him, in the ſtrongeſt manner, 


the vanity of aſtrology ; and made him have ſo greara 


contempt for divination in general, and for. that of 


the Chaldeans in particular, that he immediately marched. 
towards Babylon with his whole army. (dj. He knew: 
NI 


3 that 


(e) Arrian. lib, vii. p. 294—3099- Curt. lib. x. c. 47. Plut 
1 Alex. p. e (4) Diod. lib. xvii. p. 577—5$3, Juſtin. lib. 
U C. 133—1 0 | 
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cries * Seneca, in what did this frantick young man, 


with whom ſucceſsful temerity paſſed for virtue, reſem- 
ble Hercules? The latter, free from all felf-intereſted 
views, travelled through the world, merely to ſerve 
the ſeveral nations he viſited, and to purge the earth 
of ſuch robbers as infeſted it: whereas Alexander, 


who is juſtly entitled the plunderer of nations, made 


his glory to conſiſt in carrying deſolation into all 
places, and in rendering himſelf the terrour of man- 
kind. | 3 . 

At the ſame time he wrote a letter, which was to have 
been read publickly in the afſembly of the Olympick 
games, whereby the ſeveral cities of Greece were com- 
manded to permit all exiles to return into their native 
country, thoſe excepted who had committed ſacrilege, or 
any other crime deſerving death; and ordered Antipater 


to employ an armed force againſt ſuch cities as ſhould re- 


fuſe to obey. This letter was read in the aſſembly. But 
as for the Athanians and Etolians, they did not think 


themſelves obliged to put orders in execution, which 


leemed to intertere with their liberty. 
Alexander, after having diſpatched theſe affairs, find- 
ing himſelf now at leiſure, began to think of Hephæſ- 
tion's burial. This he ſolemnized with a magnificence, 
the like of which had never been ſeen. As he himſelf 
undertook the management of this funeral, he com- 
manded all the neighbouring cities to contribute their 
utmoſt in exalting the pomp of it. He likewiſe ordered 
alf the nations of Aſia to extinguiſh. what the Perſians 
call the ſacred fire, till the ceremony of the interment 
ſhould be ended; which was conſidered as an ill omen, 
it being never practiſed in Perſia, except at the death of 
Its monarchs. All the officers and courtiers, to pleaſe 


N 6 Alexander, 


* Quid illi fimile habebat ve- bonorum vindex, terrarum ma— 
ſanus adoleſcens, cui pro virtute riſque pacator. At hic a pueritia 
erat felix temeritas? Hercules latro gentiumque vaſtator 
nihil ſibi vicit, Orbem terrarum ſummum bonum duxit, terror: 
tranſivit, non concupiſcendo, ſed eſſe cunctis mortalibus, Senec, de 
Vinuicando ——— malorum hoſtis, Benef. lib. i, cap. 13. 
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cries * Seneca, in what did this frantick young man, 
with whom ſucceſsful temerity paſſed for virtue, reſem- 
ble Hercules? The latter, free from all felf-intereſted 
views, travelled through the world, merely to ſerve 
the ſeveral nations he viſited, and to purge the earth 
of ſuch robbers as infeſted it: whereas Alexander, 
who is juſtly entitled the plunderer of nations, made 
his glory to conſiſt in carrying deſolation into all 
places, and in rendering himſelf the terrour of man- 
kind. | CE 

At the ſame time he wrote a letter, which was to have 
been read publickly in the aſſembly of the Olympick 
games, whereby the ſeveral cities of Greece were com- 
manded to permit all exiles to return into their native 
country, thoſe excepted who had committed ſacrilege, or 
any other crime deſerving death; and ordered Antipater 
to employ an armed force againſt ſuch cities as ſhould re- 
fule to obey. This letter was read in the aſſembly. But 
as for the Athanians and Etolians, they did not think 
themſelves obliged to put orders in execution, which 
leemed to intertere with their liberty. 

Alexander, after having diſpatched theſe affairs, find- 
ing himſelf now at leiſure, began to think of Hepha(- 
tion's burial. This he ſolemnized with a magnificence, 
the like of which had never been ſeen. - As he himſelf 
undertook the management of this funeral, he com- 
manded all the neighbouring cities to contribute their 
utmoſt in exalting the pomp of it. He likewiſe ordered 
all the nations of Aſia to extinguiſh. what the Perſians 
call the ſacred fire, till the ceremony of the interment 
ſhould be ended; which was conſidered. as an ill omen, 
it being never practiſed in Perſia, except at the death of 
its monarchs. All the officers and courtiers, to pleaſe 

N 6 Alexander, 


* Quid illi ſimile habebat ve- bonorum vindex, terrarum ma- 
lanus adoleſcens, cui pro vittute riſque pacator. At hic a pueritia 
erat felix temeritas ? ercules latro gentiumque vaſtator 
nihil fibi vicit, Orbem terrarum ſummum bonum duxit, terror! 
tranſivit, non concupifcendo, fed eſſe cunctis mortalibus. Senec. de 
Vinvicando ——— malorum hoſtis, Benef. lib. i, cap. 13. 
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Alexander, cauſed images to be carved of that favourite, 
of gold, ivory, and other precious materials. 

At the ſame time the king, having produced a ercat 
number of architects, and ſkilful workmen, firſt cauſed 
near {x furlongs of the wall of Babylon to be beat down; 
and, having got together a great number of bricks, and 


| levelled the ſpot deſigned for the funeral pile, he 


had a moſt magnificent monumental ſtructure erected 
Over it. 

This edifice was divided into thirty parts, in each 
whereof was raiſcd an uniform building, the root of 
which was covered with great planks of paim-trec wood. 
The whole formed a perfect ſquaic, the circumference of 
which was adorned with extraordinary magmhcence. 
Each fide was a furiong, or an hundred fathoms, in 
length. At the foot of it, and in the firſt row, were 
{et two hundred and forty-four prows ot ſhips gilded, 
on the* buttreſſes, or ſupporters whereof, the ſtatues of 
two archers, four cubits high, with one knee on the 
ground, were fixed; and two other ſtatues, in an up- 
right poſture, completely armed, bigger than the lite, 


being tive cubits in height. T he ,fpaces between the 


prows were ſpread and adorned with purple cloth. Over 
theſe prows was a colonade of large flambeanx; the 
thafts of which were fifteen cubits high, embelliſhed 
with crowns of gold at the part where they are held. 
The flame of thoſe flambeaux ending at top, terminated 


Gwards eagles, which, with their heads turned down- 


ward, and extended wings, ferved as capitals. Dragons 
hxed near, or upon the baſe, turned their heads up- 
wards towards the eagles. Over this colonade ſtood a 
third, in the baſe of which was repreſented, in relievo, 
a party of hunting animals of every kind. On the ſupe- 
rior order, that is the fourth, the combat of the Centaurs 
was repreſented in gold. Finally, on the fifth, goiden 
figures, repreſenting lions and bulls, were placed alter- 
nately. The whole edifice terminated with military 
. trophies, 
* In Greek xvid cr ears. which projet te the right and f. 
Ti:/e are tie plecet of timber, of the prov. | 
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trophies, after the Macedonian and Barbarian faſhion, 
as 5 many ſymbols of the victory, of the former, and 
defeat of the Jatter. On the entablatures and roof were 
repreſented Syrens, the hollow bodies of which were 
fil-d (but in an 1mperceptible manner) with muſicians, 
who ſang mournful airs and dirges in honour of the de- 
ccaſcd. This edifice was upwards of one hundred and 
thirty cubits high, that 1s, above an hundred and ninety- 
live feet. 5 

The beauty of the deſign of this ſtruQure, the ſin- 
gularity and magnificence of the decorations, and the 
ſeveral ornaments of it, ſurpaſſed the moſt wonderful 
productions of fancy, and were all in an exquilite taſte. 
Alexander had appointed to ſuperintend the building of 
this edifice, Staſicrates, a great architect, and admirably 
well ſkilled in mechanicks, in all whoſe inventions 
and deſigns there appeared, not only prodigious mag- 
nificence and ſurpriſing boldneſs, but fuch a greatneſs 
as was ſcarce conceivable. 

(e) It was this artiſt, who, diſcourſing ſome time be- 
fore with Alexander, had told him, that of all the 
mountains he knew, none would ſo well admit of being 
cut into the ſhape of a man, as mount Athos in "Thrace: 
That, if he therefore pleaſed but to give orders, he 
would make this mountain the moſt durable of all ſta- 
tues, and that which would lie molt open to the view 
of the univerſe. In its left hand it ſhould hold a city, 
conliſting of ten thouſand inhabitants; and from its right 
ihould pour a great river, whoſe waters would diſcharge 
themſelves in the fea. One would have thought that 
lus project would have pleaſed Alexander, who ſought 


he rejected it, and wiſely anſwered, that it was enough 
there was one prince, whoſe folly mount Athos would 
eterniſe. This was meant of Xerxes, who having en- 
deavoured to cut through the Iſthmus of that mountain, 
wrote a * letter to it in the moſt proud and ſenſeleſs 


| terms. 
(e) Plut. de fortun. Alex. ſerm. i. p. 335. 

* Preud 'Aibo, «he lifieſt thy oppoſe to my workmen ſuch rocks 
beaits heaven, be not /o C. ax to and feenes as they cannot cut; aber 
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terms. Miib regard to myſelf, ſays Alexander, mount 


Caucaſus, the river * Tanats, the Caſpion ſea, all which 
J poſed in triumph, ſhall be my monument. 
he expence of the ſplendid monument which this 
prince erected in honour of Hephæſtion, with that of 
the funeral, amounted to upwards of twelve thouſand 
talents, that 1s, more than one million eight hundred 
thouſand pounds. But what man was ever ſo ridicu— 
loutly and extravagantly profuſe ! All this gold, all this 
filver, was no other than the blood of nations, and the 
ſubſtance of provinces, which were thus ſacrificed to a 
vain oſtentation. 2 
To crown the affection which Alexander had for his 
decealed ſriend, ſomething was ſtill wanting to the ho- 
nours he paid him, to raiſe them above human nature; 
and this was what he propoſed, and for that purpoſe had 
ſent to the temple of Ammon a truſty perſon, named 
Philip, to enquire the will of the god. It doubtleſs was 
the ccho of that of Alexander; and the anſwer was, 
that ſacrifices might be offered to Hephæſtion, as a demi- 
od. Theſe were not ſpared in any manner; Alexander 
himſelf firſt ſetting the example, when he made a great 


fealt, to which upwards of ten thouſand perſons were 


invited. At the ſame time he wrote to Cleomenes, 
governour of Egypt, coramanding him to build a temple 
to Hephæſtion in Alexandria, aud another in the iſle of 
Pharos. In this letter (which 1s {till extant) to excite 
his diligence, and haſten the work, he grants the gover- 
nour, who was deſpiſed univerſally for his injuſtice and 
rapine, a general pardon for all his crimes, paſt, pre- 
ſent, and future ; provided that, at his return, the-temple 
and city ſhould be completed. And now nothing was 
ſeen but new altars, temples, and feſtivals; no oaths 
were adminiſtered but in the name of the new detty: 
to queſtion his divinity was a capital crime. An old 
officer (a friend of Hephaition) having bewailed him as 
| dead, 
wife, Iwill cut thee quite to pieces, tarch. de ira cohib. p. 555» 
axd throw thee into the ſea. Plu- | 
* The laxarthes is Bere meant. 
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dead, in paſſing before his tomb, had like to have been 


put to death for it; nor would he have been pardoned, 


had not Alexander been ailured, that the officer wept, 


merely from ſome reinains of tenderneſs, and not as 
deubting Hephæſtion's divinny. I cannot ſay, whether 
Alexander prevailed fo far, as to make any one give cre- 
dit to Hephæſtion's divinity ; but he himfelf appeared, 
or at leaſt endeavoured to appear, firmly perſuaded of it; 
and gloried, not only that he had a god for his father, 
but that he himſelf could make gods. How ridiculous 
is all this! 7 

During almoſt a year which Alexander continued in 
Babylon, he revolved a great number of projects in his 
mind; ſuch as to go round Africa by fea; to make a 
complete diſcovery of all the nations lying round the 
Caſpian fea, and inhabiting its coalts ; to conquer Ara- 


bia; to make war with Carthage, and to ſubdue the 


reſt of Furope. The very thoughts of fitting {till fa- 
tigued him, and the great vivacity of his imagination 
and ambition would never ſuffer him to be at reſt; nay, 
could he have conquered the whole world, he would 
have ſought a new one, to ſatiate the avidity of his de- 
ſires. 


The embelliſhing of Babylon alſo employed his 


thoughts very much. Finding it ſurpaſſed in extent, in 
conveniency, and in Whatever can be wiihed, either for 
the neceſſities or pleaſures of life, all the other cities of 


the Eaſt, he reſolved to make it the feat of his empire; 


and for that purpoſe, was deſirous of adding to it all the 
conveniencies and ornaments poſſible. 

This city, as well as the country round about it, had 
ſuffered prodigiouſly by. the breaking of the bank or dike 
of the Euphrates, at the head of the canal called Palla- 
copa. The river running out of its uſual channel by 
this breach, overfiowed the whole country; and forcing 
its way perpetually, the breach grew at laſt ſo wide, that 
It would have coſt almoſt as much to repair the bank, as 
the raiſing of it had done at firſt. So little water was 
left in the channel of the Euphrates about Babylon, that 


therg 
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there was ſcarce depth enough for ſmall boats, which 


conſequently was of great prejudice to the city. 4 5 
Alexander undertook to remedy this, for which pur. a TÞK 
poſe he embarked upon the Euphrates, in order to take c 150 
a view of the place. It was on this occaſion that he re. SOS 
roached, in a ludicrous, inſulting tone of voice, the Vs" 
Mag and Chaldeans who accompanied him, for the qnantit] 
vanity of their predictions , ſince, notwithſtanding the country 
ill omens they had endeavoured to terrify him with (as a, 

if he had been a credulous woman) he however had en- ra 
tered Babylon, and was returned from it very ſafe, At. conſpit 
tentive to nothing but the ſubject of his voyage, he went that the 
and reviewed the breach, and gave the proper orders for Tug 9 
repairing and reſtoring it to its former condition. 12 4 
This deſign of Alexander merited the greateſt ap- 1 Lk 
plauſe. Such works are truely worthy great princes, 8 
and give immortal honour to their name, as not being 3 
the effect of a ridiculous vanity, but entirely calculated > 
for the publick good. By the execution of this project, carrying 
he would have recovered a whole Province which priſes n 
lay under water; and have made the river more navigable, only, tl 
and conſequently of greater ſervice to the Babyloniaus, ST 
by turning it all again into its channel as beſore. . 

This work, after having been carried on the length of 1 
thirty furlongs (a league and half) was ſtopped by on nee 
culties owing to the nature of the foil ; and the Cath 0 eee 
this prince, which happened ſoon after, put os N ee 
this project, and ſeveral others he had forme a cording] 
ſupreme cauſe, unknown to men, prevented its —_ moved ; 
tion. The real obſtacle to the ſucceſs of it, . e 6 had left 

curſe which God had pronounced againſt this ci); wark. 
an anathema which no human power could . taily. er 
or retard. (J) I will cut off from Babylon the name an 1 
remnant, had the Lord of hoſts ſworn above three p 
hundred years before: I w:ll alſo make it 4 Helſion fo turn of 
the bittern, and pools of water: and I will ſweep ow to-warl 
the beſom of deſtruction— g) It ſhall never be inhabited railed u. 

neither ſhall it be dwelt in from generation to gene! parts 

(>) Ifa. 


* 


(J Ifac. Co 14. ver. 22, 23. (Z) Chap. 13. ver. 20. 
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neither ſpall the ſhepherds make their you there, Heaven 


and earth would ſooner have paſſed away, than Alex- 
ander's deſign be put in execution. No river was now 
to flow by Babylon; the places round it were to be 
overtlowed and changed into uninhabitable fens; it 
was to be rendered inaccellible, by the prodigious 
quantities of mud and dirt; and the city, as well as the 
country about it, were to be covered with ſtagnated 
waters, which would make all acceſs to it impracti- 
cable. * Thus it now les; and all things were to 
conſpire to reduce it to this dejected ſtate, in order 
that the prophecy might be completely fulfilled ; ( r 
tle Lard of hoſts hath purpoſed, and who ſhall diſannul 
1 And his hand is flretched out, and who ſhall turn 
t hac? Nothing ſhows more evidently the ſtrength 
and weight of this invincible curſe, than the efforts of 
the moſt powerful prince that ever reigned; a prince, 
the moſt obſtinate that ever was, with regard to the 
carrying on his projects; a prince, of whoſe enter- 
priſes none had ever miſcarried; and who failed in this 
only, though it did not ſeem ſo difficult as the reſt. 
Another deſign which Alexander meditated, and 
had moſt at heart, was the repairing the temple of 
lus. Xerxes had demoliſhed it in his return from 
Greece, and it had lain in ruins ever ſince. Now 
Alexander was reſolved, not only to rebuild it, but 
even to raiſe a much more magnificent temple. Ac- 
cordingiy, he had cauſed all the rubbiſh to be re- 
moved; and finding that the Magi, to whoſe care he 
had left this, went on but ſlowly, he made his ſoldiers 


| wak. Notwithſtanding ten thouſand of them were 


daily employed at it, for two months ſucceſſively, 
the work was not finiſhed at the death of this prince, 
{0 prodigious were its ruins. (i) When it came to the. 
turn of the Jewiſh ſoldiers, who were in his army, 
o work as the reſt had done, they could not be pre- 
vailed upon to give their afliſtance ; but excuſed them- 
| ſelves. 

(>) Ia. ch. 14. ver. 27. (i) Joſephus contra Appion, lib. i. cap. 2. 

* Sce what is ſaid on this ſubje& in the hiſtory of Cyrut. 
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ſelves with faying, that as idolatry was forbid by the u umme 


tenets of their religion, they therefore were not al- mer 
lowed to afhſt in building of a temple, deſigned for wy 170 
idolatrous worſhip; and accordingly not one lent a 511 
hand on this occaſion. They were puniſhed for dif. a" 
obedience, but all to no purpoſe; ſo that, at laſt, = 0 
Alexander admiring their perſeverance, diſcharged, and n 1 
ſent them home. This delicate reſolution of the Jews Saag 
is a lelſon to many Chriſtians, as it teaches them, that 10 
they are not allowed to join or aſſiſt in the com- hs 
miſſion of an action that is contrary to the Jaw ** , 
of God. | 
One cannot forbear admiring the conduct of Pro- LT 
vidence on this oceaſion. God had broke to pieces, . = 
by the hand of his ſervant Cyrus, the idol “ Belus, Aion 
tie god who rivalled the Lord of Iſrael: he afterwards umſelk 
cauſed Xerxes to demoliſh his temple. Theſe fiſt Dei 
blows which the Lord ſtruck at Babylon, were ſo man) 3 1 
omens of its total ruin; and it was as impoſſible for 2 
Alexander to complete the re- building of this temple, 3 
as for Julian, ſome centuries after, to reſtore that of Bac 
eruſalem. i 
. Although Alexander employed himſelf in the works are 
above mentioned, during his ſtay in Babylon, he ſpent vad 
the greateſt part of his time in ſuch pleaſures as — ſeſlvals 
city afforded; and one would conclude, that the chiei 1 , 
aim, both of his occupations and diverſions, was to 0. : 
ſtupify himſelf, and to drive from his mind the = Yu 
lancholy and afflicting ideas of an impending death, Nen 
with which he was threatened by all the 3 Fey i 
of the Magi and other ſoothſayers: for though, in cer- We Pe 
tain momen:s, he ſeemed not to ax the various 1 10 Ye 
notices which had been given him, he was ae 1 
ſcriouſly affected with them inwardly; and _ C2 
loomy reflections were for ever returning to his mind. ang 
hey terrified him at laſt to ſuch a degree, that when- See 


ever the moit inſignificant thing happened (if ever ſo 


little extraordinary and unuſual) his imagination wer 


Cries * 8 


* Alexa 


Cad gives him this name in [ſaiah, | rl, iot 
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bs it immediately to a prodigy, and interpreted it into an 
1 unhappy omen. The palace was now filled with ſa- 
1 gaihces, With perſons whole office was to perform 
: expiations and purifications, and with others who 
WH pietended to prophecy, It was certainly a ſpectacle 
@ MW vithy a philoſophick eye, to ſce a prince, at whoſe 
nd nod the world trembled, abandoned to the ſtrongeſt ter- 
vs WY 1041s; fo true is it, ſays Plutarch, that if the con- 
oh: tempt of the gods, and the incredulity which prumpts 


= us neither to fear or believe any thing, be a great mis- 
fortune, the ſuperſtitious man, whoſe ſoul is a prey 
to the moit abject fears, the moſt ridiculous follies, 
_ is equally unhappy. It is plain that God, by a juſt 
es, judgement, took a pleaſure in degrading, before all 
us, ages and nations, and in ſinking lower than the con- 
als dition of the vulgar, the man who had affected to ſet 
WT himſelf above human nature, and equal himſelf to the 
ny Deity. This prince had ſought, in all his actions, 
for that vain glory of conqueſts which men molt admire ; 
le, and fo Which they affix, more than to any thing elle, 
* the idea of grandeur: and God delivers him up to a 
rdiculous ſuperſtition, which virtuous men of good 
rs WW {-nſe and underſtanding deſpiſe moſt, and than 
ent which nothing can be more weak or groveling. 
hat Alexander was therefore for ever ſolemnizing new 
iel feſtivals, and perpetually at new banquets, in which he 
00 pot with his uſual intemperance. After having 
5 pent a whole 9 1 in carouſing, a ſecond was pro- 
th, poſed to him. He met accordingly, and there were 
ons twenty gueſts at table. He drank to the health of 
er. WW © perſon in company, and then pledged them ſe- 
| vr ly, After this, calling for Hercules's cup, which 


ous 
vcr Id fix bottles, it was filled, when h: poured it all 
1eſe On, drinking to a Macedonian of the company, 
ad; Fro eas by name, and afterwards pledged him again, 
n- In the fame furious bumper. He had no ſooner ſwal- 
ſo lowed it, but he fell upon the floor.“ Here then,” 
lied ces “ Seneca, (deſcribing the fatal effects of drunk- 
it enneſs) 


l, Vexandrum tot itinera, tot temporum locorumque difficultate, 
Fele, tot hiemes, per quas, victa trauſierat, tot flumina ex ignoto 
cadentia, 


enneſs) * is this hero; invincible to all the toils of 
* prodigious marches, to the dangers of ſieges and 


N * — 
— — ——— — — n . — 8 8 
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« combats, to the moſt violent extremes of heat and 
„ cold; here he lies, conquered by his intemperance, 
« and ſtruck to the earth by the fatal cup of 
« Hercules,” . 7 

In this condition he was ſeiſed with a violent fever, 
and carried half dead to his palace. The fever con- 
tinued, though with ſome good intervals, in which he 
gave the neceſſary orders for the ſailing of the flect, 
and the marching of his land-forces, being perſuaded 
he ſhould ſoon recover. But at laſt, finding himlelf 
paſt all hopes, and his voice beginning to fail, he 
drew his ring from his finger, and gave it to Perdiccas, 
with orders to convey his corpſe to the temple of 
Ammon. 

Notwithſtanding + his great weakneſs, he however 
ſtruggled with death, and raiſing himſelf upon his 
elbow, preſented his ſoldiers (to whom he could not 
refuſe this laſt teſtimony of friendſhip) his dying hand 
to kiſs. After this, his principal courtiers aſking to 
whom he left the empire; he anſwered, To the my 
worthy; adding, that he foreſaw the deciſion of this 
would give occaſion to ſtrange funeral games after lis 
deceaſe. And Perdiccas, enquiring further at whit 


time they ſhould pay him divine honours ; he replicd, 


When you are happy. Theſe were his laſt words, and 
ſoon after he expired. He was thirty-two years and 
eight months old, of which he had reigned twelve. He 
died in the middle of the ſpring, the firſt year of the 
CXIVth * 

No one, ſays Plutarch and Arrian, ſuſpected then 
that Alexander had been poiſoned; and yet it is at ths 
. „ time 

A. M. 3613. Ant. J. C. 328. 
cadentia, tot maria tutum dimiſe- eam contingere vellent, potent 
runt; intemperantia bibendi, & Quis autem illam oſculari non cv 
ille Herculaneus ac fatalis ſcyphus reret, quæ jam fato oppreſſa, mal. 
condidit. Senec. Epiſt. 83. imi exercitus complexui, hum 

+ Quanquam violentia morbi tate quam ſpiritu vividiore, [ub 
dilabebatur, in cubitum tamen ficit? Fal. Max:l, v. c. 1. 
erectus, dexiram omnibus, qui b | 
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time that ſuch reports generally prevail. But the ſtate 
of his body proved that he did not die that way: 
for all his chief officers diſagreeing among themſelves, 
the corple, though it lay quite neglected for ſeveral 
days in Babylon, which ſtands in a hot climate, did not 
ſhow the leaſt ſymptoms of putrefaction. The true 
oiſon which brought him to his end was wine, which 
las killed many thouſands beſides Alexander. It was 
nevertheleſs believed afterwards, that this prince had 


been poiſoned by the treachery of Antipater's ſons : 


that Callander, the eldeſt of them, brought the “ poiſon 
from Greece; that Iolas, his younger brother, threw 
the fatal draught into Alexander's cup, of which he 
was the bearer; and that he cunningly choſe the time 
of the great fealt mentioned before, in order that the 
prodigious quantity of wine he then drank, might con- 
ceal the true cauſe of his death. The ſtate of Antipa- 
ter's affairs, at that time, gave ſome grounds for this 
ſuſpicion. He was perſuaded that he had been recalled 
with no other view than to ruin him, becauſe of his 
mal-adminiſtration during his vice-royalty; and it was 
not altogether improbable, that he commanded his 
ſons to commit a crime, which would ſave his own 
ile, by taking away that of his ſovereign. An un- 


doubted circumſtance is, that he could never waſh out 


this ſtain; and that as long as he lived, the Mace- 
donians deteſted him as a traitor who had poiſoned 
their king. Ariſtotle was alſo ſuſpected, but with no 
great foundation. | 
Whether Alexander loſt his life by poiſon, or by 
exceſſive drinking, it is ſurpriſing to ſee the prediction 


of the Magi and ſoothſayers, with regard to his dying 


in Babylon, ſo exactly fulfilled. It is certain and indiſ- 
putable, that God has reſerved to himſelf only the 
| knowledge 


* It is pretended that this poiſon ever weſſel receives it, thoſe excepted 
Was an extremely cold vater, which are made of a mule's beef. 
which ai Ila drop by drop, from a We are told, that it was brought 
Feck in Arcadia, called Neonacris. for this horrid purpoſe from Greece 
Very little of it falls; and it is ſo 10 Babylon, in a velſel of the latter 
v ſharp, that it corredes what= ſort. 1 
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knowledge of futurity ; and if the ſoothfayers and oracle; him, in 
have ſometimes foretold things which really came to fortune. 
pals, they could do it no other way than by their im- ander, v 
pious correſpondence with devils, who, by their pene- Ml to batt]. 
tration and natural ſagacity, find out ſeveral method Wi © had « 
whereby they dive to a certain degree into futurity, Ml tbemſelv 
with regard to approaching events; and are enabled to i and con 
make predictions, which though they appear above Ml ior berea 
the reach of human underſtanding, are yet not above After 
that of malicious ſpirits of darkneſs. The know. tears, th 
ledge “ thoſe evil ſpirits have of all the circumſtances Non them 
which precede and prepare an event; the part they ere rec 
frequently bear in it, by inſpiring ſuch of the wicked at the) 
as are given up to them, with the thoughts and deſie {MN Mlacecor 


head the 
horred th 
minating 
itlelf to 
diviſions, 
ding the 
not to co 
to raiſe 

wicked v 


oſ doing certain actions, and committing certain crimes; 
an inſpiration to which they are ſure thoſe wicked 
perſons will conſent: by theſe things, devils are en- 
abled to foreſec and foretell certain particulats. They, 
indeed, often miſtake in their conjectures, but F Gol 
alſo ſometimes permits them to ſucceed in them, in 
order to puniſh the impiety of thoſe, who, in contra- 
diction to his commands, enquire their fate of ſuch 


lying ſpirits. 


The moment that Alexander's death was known, This 
the whole palace echoed with cries and groans. The Babylon, 
vanquiſhed bewailed him with as many tears as the WW ws of 1 
victors. The grief for his death occaſioning the re-iſ®ughter: 
membrance of his many good qualities, all his faults were for the d. 
forgotten. The Perſians declared him to have been dhe publi 
the moſt juſt, the kindeſt ſovereign that ever reigned Yligamb 

over them; the Macedonians the beſt, the molt va- family; 
liant prince in the univerſe ;,and all exclaimed againſt WMbrance of 

| the gods, for having enviouſly bereaved mankind ef thought 1 
1 | him, mlortuna 

* Dzmones perverſis (ſolent) ut omnipotens & juſtus, ad cor ons at t 
malefacta ſuadere, de quorum peœnam quibus iſta prædicuntut— than the 
moribus certi ſunt qudd fint eis occulto apparatu miniſteriorum 0. cure F m 
talia ſuadentibus conſenſuri. Sua- rum etiam ſpiritibus talibus 2'- a1 
dent autem miris & inviſibilibus quid divinationis impertiat. F. 4% 447 
modis. S. Auguſt, de Divinat. de Div. Quaſi. ad Sinplic. . bo a ſtate 


Dæmon. p. 509. Quaſi. 3. 


+ Facile eſt & non incongruum, 


1 
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jeg him, in the flower of his age, and the height of his 
to WM fortune The Macedonians imagined they ſaw Alex- 
m. ander, with a firm and intrepid air, ſtill lead them on 
nc. to battle, beſiege cities, climb walls, and reward ſuch 
ods as had diſtinguiſhed themſelves. They then rep.oached 


ty, MW themſelves tor having refuſed him divine honours; 


| to and confeſſed they had been ungrateiul and impious, 
ove WM for bereaving him of a name he fo juſtly merited. 

ave After paying him this homage of veneration and 
W. tears, they turned their whole thoughts and reflections 
ces Jon themſelves, and on the ſad condition to which they 
her Wl were reduced by Alexander's death. They conſidered, 
ked WM that they were on the farther fide (with reſpe to 


fire Macedonia) of the Euphrates, without a leader 10 
es; bead them; and ſurrounded with enemies, who ab- 
ked WW borred their new yoke. As the king died without no— 
en- WI ninating. his ſucceſſor, a drcadful futurity preſented 
hey, Nielf to their imagination; and exhibited nothing but 
God dviſions, civil wars, and a fatal necellity of {till thed- 
in ang their blood, and of opening their former wounds, 
1tra-Wh1ot to conquer Aſia, but only to give a king to it; and 
ſuch ie raiſe to the throne perhaps ſome mean officer or 
wicked wretch. 

own, This great mourning was not confined merely to 
The WW babylon, but ſpread over all the province; and the 
the news of it ſoon reached Darius's mother. One of her 
e re- WMaughters was with her, who being ſtill inconſolable 
were or the death of Hephæſtion her huſband, the fight of 
been he publick calamity recalled all her private woes. But 
cned Wl yligambis bewailed the ſeveral misfortunes of her 
M- amily; and this new affliction awaked the remem- 
gain brance of all its former ſufferings. One would have 
« of M'nought that Darius was but juit dead, and that this 
him, unfortunate mother ſolemnized the funeral of two 
nl bons at the ſame time. She wept the living no leſs 
mtu than the dead: 20% noto, would the ſay, will tate 
_ care of my daughters ; [here ſhall we find anther Alex- 
g. Aer? She would fancy ſhe ſaw them again reduced 
its l. h. 


va ſtate of captivity, aud that they had loſt their king- 
TS dom 
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dom a ſecond time; but with this difference, that now 
Alexander was gone, they had no refuge left. At laſt, N Sec. 
ſhe ſunk under her grief. This princeſs, who had 
borne with patience the death of her father, her huſband, 
of fourſcore of her brothers, who were murdered in 9 5 
one day by Ochus, and, to ſay all in one word, that { 
of Darius her ſon, and the ruin of her family; thong not tak 
ſhe had, I ſay, ſubmitted patiently to all theſe Iolles, them; 


ſhe however had not ſtrength of mind ſufficient h their 
ſupport herſelf after the death of Alexander. SheMf prince. 
would not take any ſuſtenanance, and ſtarved her extaſy, 
ſelf to death, to avoid her ſurviving this laſt c ſeems 
lamity. repreſer 
Aſter Alexander's death, great contentions aro if not q 
among the Macedonians, about appointing him: This 
ſucceſſor, of which I ſhall give an account in i qualitie 
proper place. After feven days ſpent in confuſion an evil, * \ 
diſputes, it was agreed that Arideus, baſtard brotnc blended 
to Alexander, ſhould be declared king; and that if written 
caſe Roxana, who was eight months gone with cho very di 
ſhould be delivered of a ſon, he ſhould ſhare the throng which 
in conjunction with Arideus, and that Perdiccas ſhoughlf ſerved. 
have the care of both; for Arideus was a vcalll fate of 
man, and wanted a guardian as much a child. towards 
The Egyptians and Chaldeans having embaima Alexanc 
the king's corpſe after their manner, Arideus vl intrepid 
appointed to convey it to the temple of Jupiter ſpect: 
Ammon. (A) Two whole years were employed Wi an haug 
preparing for this magnificent funeral, which ma ſoftened 
Olympias bewail the fate of her ſon, who having h exceſſes 
the ambition to rank himſelf among the gods, was N Alexanc 
long deprived of burial, a privilege allowed to WM ncrate j 
meaneſt of mortals, turn of 
his cone 
(4) ZElian 1, Xii. c. 30. Vol. 
Luxui 

urogantia 
| mixtus. 
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ow | 1 7 

alt, N Secr. XIX. The judgement we are to form ef 
had _ ALEXANDER, 

and, | : e 
1 HE reader would not be ſatisfied, if, after having 
that given a detail of Alexander's actions, I ſhould 


ug not take notice of the judgement we are to form of 
ics, I chem; eſpecially as authors have entirely differed in 
t oe cheir opinions, with regard to the merits of this 
She prince. Some have applauded him with a kind of 
her extaſy, as the model of a perfect hero, which opinion 
ca ſeems to have prevailed : others, on the contrary, have 


il not quite eclipſe, the ſplendour of his victories. 

This diverſity of ſentiments denotes that Alexander's 
qualities; and it muſt be confeſſed, that good and 
evil, virtues and ' vices, were never more equally 
blended, than in * the prince whoſe hiſtory we have 
written. But this is not all; for Alexander appears 
very different, according to the times or ſeaſons in 
which we conſider him, as Livy has very juſtly ob- 
ſerved. In the enquiry he makes concerning the 
fate of Alexander's arms, ſuppoſing he had turned them 
towards Italy, he t diſcovers in him a kind of double 
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al Alexander; the one wiſe, temperate; judicious, brave, 
s naß intrepid, but at the ſame time prudem and circum 
upitr_ll ſpect: the other immerſed in all the wantonneſs ot 
„d n haughty proſperity; vain, proud, arrogant, fiery; 


madd 
ng ha 
was | 
to i 


loftened. by delights, abandoned to intemperance and 
exceſles; in a word, reſembling Darius rather than 
Alexander; and having made the Macedonians dege- 
nerate into all the vices of the Perſians, by the new 
turn of mind, and the new manners he aſſumed after 
his oonqueſts. {RN of | | | 
Vol. VI. 0.» - +. 125 ©. ſhall 
* Luxuria, induſtriaz comitate, vique, ut ita dieam, ingenii, quod 
mogantia; malis boniſque artibus fibi victor indverat, ſpectetur, Da- 
mixtus, Tacit. tio magis ſimilis quam Alexandro 

+ Et loquimur de Alexandro in Italiam veniſſet, & exercitum 
tondum merſo ſecundis rebus, Macedoniæ oblitum, degeneran- 


darum nemo intolerantior fuit. temque jam in Perſarum motes 
211 es habitu novæ fortunæ, no- | adduxiflet, Liv. I. ix. n. 18. 


Ske 


repreſented him in ſuch colours, as at leaſt fully /, 


200 THE -HISFORTY- 
I ſhall have an eye to this plan, in the account 1 
am now to give of Alexander's character, and ſhall 
conſider it under two aſpects, and in a manner, two 
Kras; firſt, from his youth till the battle of Iſſus, 
and the ſiege of Tyre, which followed ſoon after; 
and ſecondly, from that victory to his death. The 
former will exhibit to us great qualities with few de- 
fects (according to the idea the heathens had of theſe); 
the ſecond will repreſent tous enormous vices; and, 
notwithſtanding the ſplendour of ſo many victories, 
very little true and ſolid merit, even with regard to 
warlike actions, a few battles excepted, in which he ſul. 
ned his reputation. . 


1 Nr . 


Me are firft to acknowledge and admire, in Alex- 
ander, a happy diſpoſition, eultivated and improved 
by an excellent education. He had a great, noble, 
and generous ſoul. (!) He delighted in beſtowing and 
doing ſervice, qualities he had acquired in his infant 
vears. A young lad, whoſe buſineſs it was to gather 
up and throw the balls when he played at tennis, to 
whom he had given nothing, taught him a good leſſon 
on that ſubject. As he always threw the ball to the 
other players, the king, with an angry air, cried to 
him, And am 1 then to have no ball? No, fir, re- 
plied the lad, you do nit aſe me for it. This witty 
and ready anſwer gave great ſatisfaction to the prince, 
who fell a laughing, and afterwards was very liberal 
to him. After this, there was no occaſion to excite 
him to acts of generoſity ; for he would be quite angry 
«with ſuch as refuſed. them at his hands. Finding Pho- 
cCion continue inflexible on this head, he. told him by 
letter, that he would no longer be his friend, in caſe le 
efuſed to accept of his favours. 1 Mr 
5 K e * A he 1 been ſenſible of the mighty 
things to. which he was born, endeavoured to ſhine 1 


(7) Flut. in Alex. p. 687. 
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A occaſions, and appear more conſpicuous than any 
other perſon. No one was ever fired with fo ſtrong 
a love for glory; and it is well known, that ambition, 
which is conſidered by Chriſtians as a great vice, was 
looked upon by the hcathens as a great virtue, Tt 
was that which made Alexander ſupport with courage 
all the toils and fatigues neceifary for thoſe who would 


and mind. He was accuſtomed very early to a ſober, 
hard, plain way of life, uncorrupted with luxury or 


tagcous to young ſoldiers. 


had a nobler education than Alexander. He was very 
converſant in eloquence, poetry, polite learning, the 
whole circle of arts, and the moſt abſtracted and moſt 
ſublime ſciences. How happy was he in meeting 
with ſo great a preceptor! None but an Ariſtotle was 
tit for an Alexander. I am overjoyed to find the diſ- 
ciple pay fo illuſtrious a teſtimony in reſpect to his 
malter, by declaring he was more indebted to him, 
in one ſenſe, than to his father. A man who thinks 
and ſpeaks in this manner, muſt be fully ſenſible of 
the great advantages of a good education. 

the effects of this were ſoon ſecn. Is it poſſible 
tor us to admire too tuch the great ſolidity and judge- 
ment which this young prince diſcovered in his con- 
verfation with the Perſian ambaſſadors? His carly 
riſdom, whilſt, in his youth, he ated as regent du- 
ring his father's abſence, and pacified the feuds which 
had broken out in Macedonia? His courage and bra- 
very at the battle of Chæronea, in which he ſo glori- 
oully diſtinguiſhed himſelf? T4 
to his father at a banquet, and employing ſevere, in- 
ſulting expreſſions on that occaſion. It is true, indecd, 
that the affront which Philip put upon Olympias, his 


mother, in divorcing her, tranſported him in a manner 


ut ot himſelf; but ſtill no pretence, no injuſtice or 
5 violence 


84 


diſtinguiſh themſelves in the exerciſes both of body 


delicacy of any kind; a, way of life highly advan- 


I do not know whether any prince in the world 


[t is a pain to me, to ſee him wanting in reſpect 
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violence, can either juſtify or excuſe ſuch uſage to a2 


father and a king. | 
(n; He afterwards diſcovered more moderation, when, 
on occaſion of the inſolent and ſeditious diſcourſes held 
by his ſoldiers in an inſurrection, he ſaid, That nothin 
was more royal, than yo a man to hear with calmneſs him- 
e lime be is doing good. It has been 
obſerved, that the great prince of () Conde did not 
think any thing more worthy of admiration in this con- 
querer, than the noble haughtineſs with which he 
to the rebellious ſoldiers, who refuſed to follow 
n Go, ſays he, ungrateful, baſe wretches, and pro- 
lu; in your country that you have abandoned your king 
genen, nations who will obey Jim better than you. Alex- 
ander (ſays that prince) abandoned by his own 
troops among Barbarians, who were not yet com- 
« pletely conquered, believes himſelf ſo worthy of 


«© commanding over others, that he did not think 


«« men could refuſe to obey him. Whether he were 
„in Europe or in Aſia, among Greeks or Perſians, 
« jt was the ſame to him. He fancied, that wherever 
« he found men, he found ſubjects.” Alexander's 
patience and moderation, which I took notice of at firil, 
are no leſs wonderful. 

The firſt years of his reign are perhaps the moſt 
glorious of his life. That at twenty years of age, he 
was able to appeaſe the inteſtine feuds which raged 
in the kingdom; that he either cruſhed or ſubjected 
foreign enemies, and thoſe of the moſt formidable 
kind; that he diſarmed Greece, moſt of the nations 
whereof had united againſt him; and that in leſs than 
three years, he ſhould have enabled himſelf to execute 
{ſecurely thoſe plans his father had ſo wiſely projected; 
all this Appel a preſence of mind, a ſtrength of ſoul, 
a courage, an intrepidity, and, what is more than all, 
a conſummate prudence ; qualities which form the cha- 


racer of the true hero. Thi 


{m) Plut. in Alex. p. 688. (*) St. Evremond. 
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This character he ſupported in a wonderſul manner, 
during the whole courſe of his expedition againſt Darius, 
(o) Plutarch very juſtly 
admires the bare plan of it, as the moſt heroick act 
that ever was. He formed it the very inſtant he al- 


cended the throne, looking upon this deſign, in fome 
meaſure, as a part of what he inherited from his father. 


When fcarce twenty years old, furrounded with dangers 
both within and without his kingdom, finding his 
treaſury drained and incumbered with debts, to the 
amount of two hundred' * talents, which his father had 
contracted ; having an army which was greatly inferior 
in number to that of the Perſians: in this condition, 
Alexander already turns his eyes towards Babylon ard 
Suſa, and propoſes no leſs a conqueſt than that of ſo 
valt an empire. | 

Was this the effect of the pride and raſhneſs of 
youth ? aſks Plutarch. Certainly not, replies that author. 
No man ever formed a warlike enterpriſe with ſo great 


preparations, and ſuch mighty ſuccours, by which 1 


underſtand (continues Plutarch) magnanimity, prudence, 
temperance, and courage; preparations and aids, with 
which philoſophy ſupplied him, and which he the- 
roughly ſtudied; ſo that we may affirm, that he was 
as much indebted for his conqueſt to the leſſons of 
Ariſtotle his maſter, as to the inſtructions of Philip 
his father. | | 

We may add, that according to all the maxims of 


war, Alexander's enterpriſe mult naturally be ſucceſe- 


tul. Such an army as his, though not a very great 
one, conſiſting of Macedonians and Greeks,. that is, 
ot the beſt troops at that time in the world; and trained 
up to war during a long ceurfe of years, inured to 
toils and dangers, formed by a happy experience to 
all the exerciſes of ſieges and battles, animated by 
the remembrance of their paſt victories, by the hopes 
o an immenſe booty, and more ſo, by their hereditary 

O 3 and 

(o) Plut. de ſortun. Alex. Orat. I. p. 307. 


* About thirty thouſand pound. 
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and irreconcileable hatred to the Perſians; ſuch an 
army, I ſay, headed by Alexander, was almoſt ſur 
of conquering an army, compoled, indeed, of infinite 
numbers of men, but of tew foldiers. 
"The ſwiftneſs of the execution was anſwerable to 
the wiſdom of the project. After having gained the 
affection of all his generals and officers by an unpa- 
ralleled liberality; and all his foldiers by an air of govd- 
neſs, affability, and even familiarity, which, ſo tar 
from debaſing the majeſty of a prince, adds to the re- 
ſpect which is paid him ſuch a zeal and tenderneſs, 
is proof againſt all things: after this, I fay, the 
thing to be done, was, to aſtoniſn his enemies by 
0. enterpriſes, to terrify them by examples of ſeverity ; 
J laſtly, to win them by acts of humanity and cle- 
He fucceeded wonderfully in theſe. The 
pallage of the Granicus, followed by a famous vic- 
tory; the two celebrated ſieges of Miletus and Hailt- 
carnaſſus, ſhowed Aſia a young conqueror, to whom 
no part.of military knowledge was unknown. The ra 
Zing of the laſt city to the very foundations, ſpread 
an univerſal terrour; but the allowing all thoſe the 
enjoyment of their liberties and ancient laws, who 
ſubmitted chearfully, made the world believe, that the 
conqueror had no other view than to make nations 
happy, and to procure them an eaſy and Jaitiny 
Pcace. 

His impatience to bathe himfelf, when coverc 
with ſweat, in the river Cydnus, might be look 
upon as a gay, juvenile action, unworthy of his dig. 
nity ; but we muſt not judge of it from. the manu: 
of the preſent age. 1 he ancients, all whofe exerciles 
were relative to thoſe of war, accuſtomed themſches 
early to bathing and ſwimming. It is well known, 
that, in Rome, the ſons of the nobility, after having 
hea ted themſelves in the Campus Martius, with rum 
ning, wreſtling, and hurling the javelin, uſed to plung: 
into the Tyber, which runs by that city. By thck 
exerctles they enabled » thewlclves to pals mn 
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lakes in an enemy's country; for thoſe are never croſſed, 
but after painful marches, and after having been long 
expoſed to the ſun-beams, which, with the weight 


of the ſoldier's arms, muſt neceſſarily make them 


ſweat. Hence we may apologiſe for Alexander's 
bathing himſelf in a river, which had like to hne 
buen fatal to him, eſpecially as he might not know that 
the waters of 1t were hoenciive cold. aa 

The two battles of Ifſus and Arbela, with the fiege 
of Tyre, one of the moſt famous of antiquity, entirely 
proved that Alexander ' poſleffed all the qualities which 
form the great ſoldrer; as ſkill in making choice of a 
field of battle; ſuch a preſence of mind in the heat 
of action, as is neceſſary for the giving out proper 
orders; a courage and bravery, which the molt evident 
dangers only animated; an impetuous activity, tem- 
pered and: r by ſuch a prudent reſervedneſs, as 
will not: ſuffer the hero to be carried away by an indiſ- 
creet ardour ; laſtly, ſuch a reſolution and conſtancy, 
as is neither diſconcerted by unforeſeen o>ſtacles, nor 
diſcouraged + by dithculties, though ſeemingly inſur- 
mountable, and which know no other bounds or iſſue 
but victory. FF 5 

Hiſtorians have obſerved a great * difference between 
Alexander and his father, in their manner of making 
war. - Stratagem, and .even knavery, were the pre- 
railing arts of Philip, who always acted ſecretly, and 
in the dark; but his fon purſued his fchemes with more 
candour, and without diſguiſe. The one endeavoured 
to deceive his enemies by cunning, the other to ſubdue 
them by force of arms. The former diſcovered more 
art, the latter had a greater ſoul. (p) Philip did not 
look upon any methods, which conduce to conqueſt, 
as 1gnominious; but Alexander could never prevail 

1 O4 with 
(p) Pauſan. 1. vii. p. 415. 

* Vincendi ratio utrique diver- dentior ille conſilio, hic animo 
i, Hic aperte, ille artibus bella magnificentior —Nulla apud 
tractabat, Deceptis ille gaudere Philippum 
koit.bus, hic palum fuſis. Pru- Tuſtin, ib, ix, cap, 8. 


turpis ratio vincendi, 
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with himſelf to employ treachery. He, indeed, en- 
deavoured to draw over the ableſt of all Darius's ge- 
nerals; but then he employed honourable means. 
When he marched near Memnon's lands, he com- 
manded his ſoldiers, upon the ſevereſt penalties, not 
to make the leaſt havock in them. His f x Jon by this 
conduct, was either to gain him over to his ſide, or 
to make the Perſians ſuſpect his fidelity. (q) Memnon 
alſo delighted in | behaving with generolity towards 
Alexander; and hearing a ſoldier ſpeak ill of that 
prince: I did not take thee into my pay, ſays that ge- 
al, ſtriking him with his javelin, 7+ ſpeak mnjuriouſl 
that prince, but to fight againſt him. 

The circumſtance which raifes Alexander above 
t conquerors, and, as it were, above himſelf, is 
the uſe he made of victory after the battle of Iſſus. 
This is the moſt beautiful incident in his life: is the 
point of ſight in which it is his intereſt to be con- 
ſidered, and it is impoſſible for him not to appear 
truely great in that view. By the victory of Iſſus, he 
had poileiſed himſelf, not only of Darius's perſon, 
but alſo of his empire. Not only Syſigambis, that 
king's mother was his captive; but alſo his wife and 
daughters, princeſſes whoſe beauty was not to be pa- 
ralleled in all Aſia. (7) Alexander was in the bloom 
of life, a conqueror, ſree, and not yet engaged in the 
bands of marriage, as an author obſerves of the frit 
Scipio Africanus, on a like occaſion : nevertheleſs 
his. camp was, to thoſe princeſſes, a ſacred aſylum, 
or rather a temple, in which their chaſtity was ſe— 
cured, as under the guard of virtue itſelf, and ſo 
highly revered, that Darius, in his expiring moments, 
hearing the kind treatment they had met with, could 
not forbear lifting up his dying hands towards heaven, 
and wiſh ſucceſs to ſo wife and generous a conquero!, 
- who governed his paſſions fo abſolutely. 5 

In the enumeration of Alexander's good qualities, 
I muſt not omit one rarely found among the great, a 

| whic 
77) Plut. in Apoph. p. 174. ch 
(„Et jurenis, & cœſebe, & victor. Val. Max, “ iv. c. 3. 
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which nevertheleſs does honour to human nature, an! 
makes life happy : this is, his being informed by a 
foul capable of a tender friendſhip; his openneſs, truth, 
erſeverance, and humility, in ſo exalted a fortun- , 
which generally conſiders itſelf only, makes its gran- 


deur conſiſt in humbling all things around it, and is 


better pleaſed with. fervile wretches, than with free, 
ſincere friends. : | 
Alexander endeared himſelf to his officers and ſol- 
diers;. treated them with the greateſt familiarity; ad- 
mitted them to his table, his exerciſes, and converſa- 
tions; was deeply troubled for them when involved in 
any calamity, grieved for them when ſick, rejoiced at 
their recovery, and ſhared in whatever befel them. 
We have examples of this in Hephæſtion, in Ptole- 


my, in Craterus, and many others. A prince of real 


merit, does no ways debaſe his dignity, by ſuch a fa- 
miliarity and condeſcenſion; but, on the contrary, is 
more beloved and reſpected upon that very account. 
Every man of a tall ſtature, does not ſcruple to put 
himſelf upon a level with the reſt of mankind, well 
knowing that he ſhall over-top them all. It is the 
intereſt of truely diminutive perſons only, not to 
vie in ſtature with the tall, nor to appear in a 
crowd. | 

Alexander was dear to others, becauſe they were 
ſenſible he was beforehand with them. in affeRion. 
This circumſtance made. the ſoldiers ſtrongly deſirous 
to pleaſe him, and fired them with intrepidity ; hence 
they were always ready to execute all his orders, 
though attended with the greateſt difficulties and dan- 
gers: this made them ſubmit patiently to the ſevereſt 
hardſhips, and threw them into the deepeſt affliction, 


whenever they happened to give him any room for 
diſcontent. | | | 


In this picture which has been given. of Alexander, 


what was wanting to- complete his glory? Military 
virtue has been exhibited: in its utmoſt ſplendour : 
goodneſs, clemency, moderation, and wiſdom, have 

2 crowned 
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crowned it, and added ſuch a luſtre, as greatly en- fron 
hances its value. Let us ſuppoſe, that Alexander, rupt 
to ſecure his glory and his victories, ſtops ſhort in his ito! 
career; that he himſelf checks his ambition, and he 
railes Darius to the throne, with the ſame hand that not 
had diſpotiefſed him of it; makes Aſia Minor, inha- had 
bited chiefly by Greeks, free and independent of him, 
Pertia; that he declares himſelf protector of all the 
cities and ſtates of Greece, in no other view than 
to ſecure their liberties, and the enjoyment of their 
reſpective laws and cuſtoms; that he afterwards re- Fi 
turns to Macedon, and there, contented with the battle 
ful bounds of his empire, makes all his glory and coura 
ght conſiſt in rendering his people happy, in pro- virtue 
ung uit abundance of all things, in ſeeing the laws on a 
in execution, and making juſtice flouriſh; in moſt 
cauling virtue to be had in honour, and in endearing exceſſ 
Rimſelf to his ſubjects: in fine, that now become, bricht 
by the terrour of his arms, and much more fo by the ho 
t2me of his virtues, the admiration of the whole being 
world, he fees himſelf, in ſome meaſure, the arbiter by it. 
of all nations, and exerciſes, over the minds ot ” 
men, ſuch en empire, as is infinitely. more lalting than 
and henourable than that which is founded on {car expoſi 
only: ſuppolirg all this to have happened, Alexander third 
would have been as great, as glorious, as good a prince victor 
as ever bleed mank ind. army, 
To the forming ſo great a character, a greatneſs of Wl to get 
foul, and a moſt refined tatte for true glory, are re- and py 
quired, ſuch as is feldom met with in hiſtory. Men only re 
generally do not * conlider, that the glory Which at (%! 
tends the molt ſhining conqueſts, is greatly infcrior to in his 
the reputation of a prince, who has deſpiſed and which 
trampled upon ambition, and known how to gie to Pho 
bounds to univerſal power. But Alexander was lat Bl emplo) 
| 4. * from ing, \ 
* Scis ubi vera principis, ubi contra, contemptor ambitionie, & to will 
ſempiterna fit gloria- Arcus, infinite | potentizz domitor ac if inplieg 


& Rtatuas, aras etiam templaque nator animus ipſy, yetultate de- 
acmo:itur. & obſcurnt oblivio; reſcit. Piin, in Pan. 77 
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from poſſeſſing theſe happy qualities. 


His uninter- 


rupted felicity, that never experienced adverſe fortune» 
intoxicated and changed him to ſuch a degree, that 


he no longer appeared the ſame man; and I do 
not remember that ever the poiſon of proſperity 


had a more ſudden or more forcible effect than upon 
him. | | 


SECOND PART. 


From the ſiege of Tyre, which was ſoon after the 
battle of Iſſus, in which Alexander diſplayed all the 
courage and abilities of a great warrior, we ſee the 
virtues and noble qualities of this prince degenerate 
on a ſudden, and make way for the greateſt vices and 
moſt brutal paſſions. If we ſometimes, through the 
excelles to which he abandons himſelf, perceive ſome 
bright rays of humanity, gentleneſs, and moderation, 
theſe are the effects of a happy difpolition, which, not 
_ quite extinguithed by vice, is however governed 
y- It 

Was ever enterpriſe more wild and extravagant, 
than that of croſſing the ſandy defarts of Lybia ; of 
expoling his army to the danger of periſhing with 
thirit and fatigue; of interrupting the courſe of his 
victories, and giving his enemy time to raiſe a new 
army, merely for the ſake of marching ſo far, in order 
to get himfelf named the ſon of Jupiter Ammon; 
and purchaſe, at ſo dear a rate, a title which could 
only render him contemptible ? | 
_ (5) How mean was it in Alexander, to omit always 
in his letters, after Darius's defeat, the Greek word, 


which fignifies health *, except in thoſe he wrote 


to Phocion and Antipater! As if this title, becauſe 
employed by other men, could have degraded a 
king, who is obliged by his office to procure, at leaſt 
to with, all his ſubjects the enjoyment of the felicity 
implied by that word. 


06 Of 
) Plut. in Phoc. p. 749. 


* Kalgzu. 
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Of all vices, none is fo groveling, none ſo unwor- 
thy, not only of a prince, but of a man of honour, 
as drunkenneſs; its bare name is intolerable, and 
ſtrikes us with horrour. How infamous a pleaſure i 
it, to ſpend whole days and nights in carouſing, to 
continue theſe exceſſes for weeks together; to pride 
one's ſelf in exceeding other men in intemperance, 
and to endanger one's life in no other view than to 
gain ſuch a victory! Not to mention the infamous 
normities that attend theſe debauches, how greatly 
hocking is it to hear the frantick diſcourſes of a ſon, 
vho, being intoxicated with the fumes of wine, in- 
ultriouily ſtrives to defame his father, to ſully his 
lory, and, loit to all ſhame, prefer himſelf to him? 
Drunkenneſs is only the occation, not the cauſe, of 
t:eſe exceſſes. It betrays the ſentiments of the heart, 
but does not place them there. Alexander, puffed 
np by his victories, greedy and inſatiable of praiſe, 
intoxicated with the mighty idea he entertained of his 
own merit, jealous. of, and deſpiiing all mankind, has 


the power in his fober moments to conceal his ſenti- 


ments; but no fooner is he intoxicated, than he ſhows 
himſelf to be what he really is. 

What ſhall we ſay of his barbarouſly murdering an 
old friend; who, though indilcreet and raſh, was 
yet his friend? Of the death of the moſt honeſt man 
in his court, whoſe only crime was his refuling to 
pay him divine homage? Of the execution of two of 
his, principal officers, who were condemned, _ thoug! 
nothing could be proved againſt them, and on the 
ſlighteſt ſuſpicions ? — 

L paſs over a great many other vices, which Alex- 
ander, according to moſt hiſtorians, gave into, and 
which are not to be juſtified: to ſpeak of him, 
therefore, only as a warrior and a conqueror; quali- 
ties in which he is generally conſidered, and which 
have gained kim the eſtecm of all ages and nations; 
all we now have to do, is, to examine whether ti 
:tlteern be ſo well grounded as is generally e oy 
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J have already obſerved, that, to the battle of Iſſus 


and the ſiege of Tyre incluſively, it cannot be denied 
but that Alexander was a great warrior and an il- 


luſtrious general. But yet I doubt very much, whe- 
ther, during theſe firſt years of his exploits, he ought 
to be conſidered in a more conſpicuous light than 
his father; whole actions, though not ſo dazzling, 
are however as much applauded by good judges, and 
thoſe of the military profeſſion. Philip, at his ac- 
ceſſion to the throne, found all things unſettled. He 
himſelf was obliged to lay the. foundations of his own 
fortune, and was not ſupported by the leaſt fore g. 
alſiſtance. He raiſed himſelf to the power and gran 
deur to which he afterwards attained. He was 5 
liged to train up, not only his foldiers, but his fi- 
cers; to inſtruct them in all the military exerci- 
to inure them to the fatigues of war; and to his care 


and abilities Macedonia owed the rife of the cele- 


brated Phalanx, that is, of the belt troops the world 
had then ever feen, and to which Alexander owed all 
his conqueſts, How many obſtacles ſtood in Philip's 
way, before he could polleſs himſelf of the power 
which Athens, Sparta, and Thebes, had ſucceſſively 
exerciſed over Greece! The Greeks, who were the 
braveſt and moſt ſagacious people in the univerſe, 
would not acknowledge him for their chief, till he 
acquired that title by wading through ſeas of blood, 
and by gaining numberleſs conqueſts over them. 


"Thus we fee, that the way was prepared for Alex- 


ander's executing his great deſign; the plan whereof, 
and the moſt excellent inſtructions relative to it, had 
been laid down to him by his father. Now, will it 
not appear a much caſter taſk, to ſubdue Aſia with 
Grecian armies, than to ſubject the Greeks who had 
ſo often triumphed over Aſia ? 


But without carrying further the parrallel of Alex- 


ander with Philip, which all, who do not conſider 
heroes according to the number of * provinces they 


bave conquergd, but by the intrinſick value of their 


actions, 
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actions, mult give in favour of the latter: what 
judgement are we to form of Alexander, after his tri- 
umph over Darius; and is it poſlible to propoſe him, 
during the latter part of his life, as a model worthy 
the imitation of thoſe who aſpire to the character of 
great ſoldiers and illuſtrious conquerors ? 

In this enquiry, I ſhall begin with that which is 
unanimouſly agreed, by all the writers on this ſubject, 
to be the foundation of the ſolid glory of a hero; 
I mean, the juſtice of the war in which he engages, 
without which he 1s not a conqueror and a hero, but 
an uſurper and a robber. Alexander, in making 
Aſia the ſeat of war, and turning his arms againſt 
Darius, had a plauſible pretence for it; becauſe the 
Perſians had been in all ages, and were at that time 
profeſſed enemies to the Greeks, over whom he had 
been appointed generaliſſimo, and whole injuries he 
therefore might think himſelf juſtly entitled to re- 
venge. But then, what right had Alxander over the 
great number of nations, who did not know even the 
name of Greece, and had never done him the lealt 
injury? The Scythian ambaſſador m—_ very judi- 
_ ciouſly, when he addreſſed him in theſe words: a 
have we to do' with thee? Me never once ſet our feet in 
thy country. Are not thoſe who live im woods allcwed t1 
be ignorant of thee, and the flace from whence thou 
comeſt? Thou boaſteſt, that the only defign of thy marc\- 
ing is to extirpate robbers; Thou thyfelf art the greateſt 
robber in the world. This is Alexander's exact charac- 
ter, in which there is nothing to be rejected. | 

A pirate ſpoke to him to the ſame effect, and in 
ſtronger terms. Alexander aſked “ him, what right 
he had to infeſt the ſeas? The ſame that thou haſt, 
ao 9 8 N replied 
* Eleganter & veraciter , Alex- Qudd tibi, inquit, ut orbem tet- 
andro illi Magno comprehenfus pi- rarum. Sed quia id ego exiguo 
rata reſpondit. Nam cum idem navigio facio, latro vocor : d 
rex hominem interrogiſſet, - quid ei tu magna clafſe, imperator. Ke. 


videretur ut mare haberet inſeſ- fert Nonius Marc, ex Cicer. 3 
tum; ille, liberz contumacia ; rep, | | 
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replied the pirate with a N liberty, to infeſt 
the univerſe: But becauſe 1 ds this in a ſmall ſhip, I 
am called a robber: and becauſe thou atteſt the ſame part 
with a great fleet, thou art entitled congueror. This 
was a Witty and juſt anſwer, ſays (1) St. Auſtin, who 
has preſerved this ſmall fragment of Cicero. 
If therefore it ought to be Jaid down as a maxim, 
and no reaſonable man can doubt of its being ſo, 
that every war, undertaken merely from the view of 
ambition; is unjuſt; and that the prince, who be— 
gins it, is guilty of all the fad conſequences, ind 
all the blood ſhed on that occaſion ; what idea ought 
we to form of Alexander's laſt conqueſts? Was ever 
ambition more extravagant, or rather more furious, 
than that of this prince? Come * from a litu- 
{pot of ground; and forgetting the narrow limits of 
his paternal domains, after he has far extended his 
conqueſts; has ſubdued, not only the Perſians, but 
ailo the BaCtrians and Indians; has added kingdom to 
kingdom: after all this, I ſay, he ſtill finds himſelf 
pent up; and determined to force, if pollible, the 
barriers of nature, he cndeavours to diſcover a new 
world, and does not fcruple to ſacrifice millions of 
nien to his ambition or curioſity. It is related that 
+ Alexander, upon Anaxarchus the philoſopher's telling 
him that there were an infinite number of worlds, 
wept to think that it would be impoſſible for him to 
| conquer 
(i) St. Auſt, de Civ. Dei, 1. iv. c. iv. | 


* Azebat infelicem Alexandrum 
turor aliena devaitandi, & ad ig- 
reta mittebat . am in unum 
legnum multa regna conjecit: (or 
congreſſit) jam Græci Perſzque eun- 
dem timent: jam etiam à Dario 
were nationes jugum accipiunt. 
Hie tamen, ultra Oceanum So- 
le. nque, indignatur ab Hercules Li- 
ter:que veſtigiis victoriam flectere: 
irn uature vim parat, ut ita 
deen, mundi clauikra perrumpit. 
+ 33a eſt cœertas mentium, & tan- 


'« \nitiorum ſuorum oblivio. Ille 


— 


modo ignobilis anguli non fine 
controvetſia Dominus, detecto fine 
terrarum, per ſuum rediturus or- 
_ triſtis eſt. Senec. Fpif. 94. 

119. 

+ Alexandro pectus inſatiabile 
landis, qui Anaxarcho — innume- 
rabiles Mundos eſſe referenti ; 
Heu me, inquit, miſerum, quod 
ne nuo quidem adhue potitus Amt 
Anguſta homini poſſeſſio gloriæ fu- 
it, quæ Deorum omnium domici- 
lio ſuffecit, Fai. Max. lib. vin. 
Cap, 14. 
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i tue? 


ſea. 


mals, but even the vileſt, 
their poi ſons. 


* Exitio gentium clari, non mi- 
nores fuere peſtes mortalium, quam 
inundatio—quam conflagratio. 
nec. Nat. Q 
Z | 
+ Homo glorize deditus, cujus 


Herculis veſtigia ſequens, ac ne ibi 
quidem reſiſtens ubi illa defecerant. 
Quid illi (Herculi) ſimile habebat 
velanus adoleſcens, cui pro virtute 
erat feliz temeritas ? H 

hil ſibi vicit: orbem terrarum trans 


* Wh 
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conquer them all, ſince he had not yet conquered one. 


nec naturam nec modum noverat, 


| OY ftraC 
Is it wrong in “ Seneca, to compare theſe pretended whai 
heroes, who have gained renown no otherwiſe than by It 
the ruin of nations, to a conflagration and a flood, 4; 

which lay waſte and deſtroy all things: or to wild | 
— 5 ginat 

beaſts who live merely by blood and ſlaughter? bus 
Alexander, f paſſionately fond of glory, of which W 

N he neither knew the nature or juſt bounds, prided Put 
| himſelf upon treading in the ſteps of Hercules, and Ws 
| even in carrying his victorious arms farther than him, had 
What reſemblance was there, ſays the ſame Seneca, 10 th 
| between that wiſe conqueror, and this frantick youth, Gale 
who miſtook his ſucceſsful raſnneſs for merit and vir- diſlin, 

Hercules, in his expeditions, made no conqucſts ful? 
for himſelf. He over-ran the univerſe as the ſubduer who.- 
of monſters, the enemy of the wicked, the avenger and y 
of the good, and the reſtorer of peace by land and deſper 
Alexander, on the contrary, an unjuſt robber king, 
from his youth, a cruel ravager of provinces, an in- kingd, 
famous murderer of his friends, makes his happinels WF on wW1 
and glory confilt in rendering himſelf formidable o and { 

all mortals, forgetting that not only the fierceſt ani- Ke 
make themſelves feared by great 

8. 

| Ui1tr, 
But leaving this firſt conſideration, which repre- elt, is 
ſents conquerors to us as ſo many fcourges ſent by the is {ole} 
wrath of heaven into the world to pumiſh the fins ol Bi betwee 
it, let us proceed to examine the laſt conqueſts, ab- all dig 
ſtraftedly WW ouſly pi 

ſivit, non concupiſcendo, ſed vit- a Word 

dicando. Quid vinceret malorum 

Se- hoſtis, bonorum vindex, terrarum mult { = 

Luft. lib. iii. in Præ- mariſque pacator ? At hic a puer- as this 

tia latro, gentiumque vaſtator, tam. lone 

hoſtium pernicies quam amicotum, D 

qui ſummum bonum duceret te- ww 0 

rori eſſe cunctis mortallibus ; obli- hen 

tus, non ferociflima tantum ſed g- and bat 

naviſhma quoque animalia tim! F 

ob virus malum. Senec, de Ferd. an 

ercules ni - * bs C, 13. ment ti 
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what judgement we are to form of them. 

It mult be confeſſed, that the actions of this prince 
diffuſe a ſplendour that dazzles and aitoniſhes the ima- 
gination, which is ever fond of the great and marvel- 
lous. His enthuſiaſtick courage raiſes and tranſports 
all who read his hiſtory, as it tranſported himſelf. 
Lut ought we to give the name of bravery and valour 
to a boldnefs that 1s equally blind, raſh, and impetu- 
0us; a boldneſs void of all rule, that will never liſten 
to the voice of reaſon, and has no other guide than a 
ſenſeleſs ardour for falſe glory, and a wild deſire 


diſtinguiſhing itſelf, be the methods ever ſo unla + - 


jul? This character ſuits only a military robb 
who has no attendants; whoſe life is only expoſe. ; 
and who, for that reaſon, may be employed in ſome 
deſperate action: but is far otherwiſe with regard to a 
King, for he owes his life to all his army and his whole 
kingdom. If we except ſome very rare occalions, 
on which a prince is obliged to venture his perſon, 
and ſhare the danger with his troops in order to pre- 
ſerre them; he ought to call to mind, that there is a 
great difference between a general and a private ſol- 
dier. True valour is not defirous of difplaying it- 
felt, is no ways anxious about its own reputation, but 
is ſolely intent in preſerving the army. It ſteers equally 
between a fearful wiſdom, that foreſees and dreads 
ail difficulties, and a brutal ardour, which induſtri- 
oully purſues and confronts dangers of every kind. In 
a word, to form an accompliſhed general, prudence 
mult ſoften and direct the too fiery temper of valour; 
3s this latter muſt animate and warm the coldneſs and 
lownels of prudence. | 
Do any of theſe charaQeriſticks ſuit Alexander? 
hen we peruſe hiſtory, and follow him to ſieges 
and battles, we are perpetually alarmed for his ſafe- 
U and that of his army; and conclude every mo- 
ment that they are upon the point of being deſtroyed. 
lere we ſee a rapid flood, which is going to draw i 
| an 
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kRractedly in themſelves, of Alexander, in order to ſee 
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and ſwallow up this conqueror: there we behold 2 Ml in a 


craggy rock, upon which he climbs, and perceives been 
round him ſoldiers, either transfixed by the enemy's WM tiirnce 
darts, or thrown headlong by huge ſtones into pre. bat K 
cepices. We tremble, when we -perceive in a battle tts 
the axe juſt ready to cleave his head; and much more, Ml poles 
when we behold him alone in a fortreſs, -whither his umb 
raſhneſs had drawn him, expoſed to all the javelins of WM !i:te(l 
the enemy. Alexander was ever perſuaded, that mi- pruder 
racles would be wrought in his favour, than which a mo 
nothing could be more unreaſonable, as Plutarch ob. Nas cc 
ferves; for miracles do not always happen; and the gods WI © lay 
at laſt are weary of guiding and preſerving raſh mortals, “ ay; 
who abuſe the aſſiſtance they afford them. „ agai 
(u) Plutarch, in a * treatiſe where he makes the Wl © purr 
eulogium of Alexander, and exhibits him as an accom- “ drag 
pliſhed hero, gives a long detail of the feveral wounds “ nucl 
he received in every part of his body; and pretends “ and 
that the only deſign of fortune, in thus piercing him “ muc 
with wounds, was to make his courage more conſpi- Bf © than 
cusus. A renowned warrior, whoſe eulogium Plutarch“ tem 
has drawn in another part of his writings, did na ferer 
judge in this manner. (v Some perſons applavdny *in 2 
him for a wound he had received in battle, the genera WW © wing 
himſelf declared, that it was a fault which could te foreſ 
excuſed only in a young man, and juſtly deſerr:0F © tlic { 
cenſure. It has been oblerved in Hannibal's praiſe, © |:is 
and I myſelf have taken notice of it elſe-where, that e e.“ 
was never wounded 7 in all his battles. I cannot der, 


whether Cæſar ever was. Woke 
The laſt obſervation, which relates in general to H= upor 
Alexander's expeditions in Aſia, muſt neceſſarily left b. 
very much the merit of his victories, and the ſpit | 
dour of his reputation; and this is the genius 1d 


- : | Non 

character of the nations againſt whom he fought. LU, « 
ry Ae | : | 12 num agme 

| | | | P's Pram atqt 

(2) Plut. de fortun. Alex. Orat, II. p. 314. (x) Timotheus. Wizz fun 
in Pelop. p. 278. | '--: quir 
* This. treatiſe, if written by ance, and bas very mch ihe a dum ben 
Plutare b, ſeems a juvenile perform- of a declamation. 8 kcruenty; 


Mention is made but of one fingle wound, 
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in a digreſſion, where he enquires what would have 
deen the fate of Alexander's arms, in caſe he had 
turned them towards Italy; and where he ſhows 
that Rome would certainly have checked his conqueſts, 
;n!i{ts ttrongly on the reflection in queſtion. 
poles to this prince, in the article of courage, a great 
number of illuſtrious Romans, who would have re- 
{ited him on all occaſions; and in the article of 
pruence, that auguſt ſenate, which Cyneas, to give 
1 more noble idea of to Pyrrhus his ſovereign, ſaid, 
was compoſed of fo many kings. 


„ (kays Livy) againſt the Romans, he would ſoon 


He op- 


« Had he * marched 


* have found, that he was no longer combati 


purple, the vain equipage of his grandeur, and 
dragging after him a multitude of women and eu- 
nuchs, came as a prey rather than as an enemy; 
and whom Alexander conquered without ſhedding 
rauch blood, and without wanting any other merit, 
than that of daring to deſpiſe what was really con- 
temptible. He would have found Italy very dif- 
t ferent 
in a riotous manner, his ariny quite ſtupified with 
wine; particularly when he ſhould have ſeen the 
foreſts of Apulia, the mountains of Lucania, and 
© tus uncle, king of Epirus, 
lite.“ The hiſtorian adds, that he ſpeaks of Alex- 
ander, not yet depraved and corrupted by proſperity, 
hole ſubtle poiſon worked as ſtrongly upon him, 
as upon any man that ever lived; and he concludes, 
mat being thus transformed, he would have ap- 


- peared 


Ty Non jam cum Dario rem eſſe Italiæ, quim Indiæ, per quam te- 
Lirlitet, quem mulierum ac ſpado- mulento agmine commeſlabundus 
vm agmen trahentem, inter pur- inceſſit, viſus illi habitus eſſet, ſal- 
Fam atque aurum, oneratum for- tus Apuliæ ac montes Lucenus 
Wiz u apparatibus, prædam ve- cernenti, & viſtigia recentia do- 
s quam hoſtem, nihil aliud meitice cladis, ubi avunculus ejus 
dam dene auſus vana coutemnere, nuper, Epiri Rex, Alexander ab- 
erecentes devicit. Longe alius ſumptus erat, Liv. l. ix. n. 17. 


againſt a Darius, who, encumbered with gold d 


from India, through which he marched 


we full recent footſteps. of the defeat of Alexander 
who there loſt his 
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peared very different in Italy from what he hal people 
ſee med hitherto. themſel 

Theſe reflections of Livy ſhow, that Alexander himſelf 
partly owed his / victories to the weakneſs of his ene- WMhihich | 
mies; and that, had he met with nations as coura- tous es 
geous, and as well inured to all the hardſhips of war Mrers, at 
as the Romans, and commanded by as able, exper- Nhe mic 
enced generals as thoſe of Rome; that then his vic- ML ivy, 1 
tories would nat have been either ſo rapid, or ſo un- WMereatly | 


interrupted. Nevertheleſs, with ſome, from hence MW:nder's 


we are to judge of the merits of a conqueror. Har- WM:r lim 
nibal and Scipio are conſidered as two of the greatet Ndangers, 


generals that ever lived, and for this reaſon: both of weaknel 


them not only underſtood perfectly the military ſcience, Willed | 
but their experience, their abilities, their reſolution, Nenerrate 
and courage, were put to the tryal, and ſet in the rerited 
ſtrongeſt light. Now, ſhould we give to either of WThis he 
them an unequal antagoniſt, one whoſe reputation Header. 

not anſwerable to theirs, we ſhall no longer have tit As tc 
ſame idea of them; and their victories, though ſup- Mltors whi 
poſed alike, appear no longer with the ſame Jultre, nt Ni Alex 
deſerve the ſame applauſe. 5 equalled 

Mankind are but too apt to be dazzled by ſhining to ſoar 

actions and a pompous exterior, and blindly abar- thing m 
don themſelves to prejudices of every kind. It can-troke v 
not be denied but that Alexander poſſeſſed very great not exa] 
qualities; but if we throw into the other ſcale his this den 
errours and vices, the preſumptuous * idea he entcr- ing; anc 


tained of his merit, the high contempt he had tot Miudgeme. 


mind. 
power, 
of the ſox 
the firſt, 
of a grea 
dan, ar 
by good 
land, flo1 
nces; 1 


Wis ſubje 


other men, not excepting his own father; his ardent 
thirſt of praiſe and flattery; his ridiculous notion dl 
fancying himſelf the ſon of Jupiter; of aſcribing d. 
vinity to himſelf; of requiring a tree, n—_ 


* Referre in tanto Rege piget tatem ementiende ſtirpis. Ui 
ſuperbam mutationem veſtis, & ſi vini amor in dies fieret FLY 
deſideratas humi jacentium adu- quid fi trux ac prefervida 1 
lationes, etiam victis Macedoni- (nec quicquam dubium 3 
bus graves, nedum victoribus; & tores refero) nullane hiec _ 
fœda ſupplicia, & inter vinum & imperatoris virtutibus ducimds! 
epulas cædes amicorum, & vani- Liv. I. ix. n. 17. 
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people to pay him a ſervile homage, and proftrate 
themſelves ignominiouſly before him; his abandoning 


had 


ander Whimſelf fo ſhamefully to wine; his violent anger, 
enc- Wirhich riſes to brutal ferocity; the unjuſt and barba- 
oura- Wrous execution of his braveſt and moſt faithful off 
war cers, and the murder of his moſt worthy friends in 
per- ne midſt of feaſts and carouſals: can any one, ſays 
vic MLivy, believe, that all theſe imperfections do not 


> un- ereatly fully the reputation of a conqueror? But Alex- 
hence Wander's frantick ambition, which knows neither Jaw 
Lan- Wor limits; the raſh intrepidity with which he bra 
cate Wizngers, without the leaſt reaſon or neceſſity; 1: 
m 0! Weakneſs and ignorance of the nations (totally 1 
ence, Wſkilled in war) againſt whom he fought : do not th: - 
tion, Wenervate the reaſons for which he is thought to hate 
n the merited the ſurname of Great, and the title of Hero? 
er Of Tuis however I leave to the prudence and equity of my 
on is reader. | | | 
e the As to myſelf, I am ſurpriſed to find that all or- 
ſup- Mors who applaud a prince, never fail to compare him 
„ not ito Alexander. They fancy, that when he is once 
„ equalled to this king, it is impoſſible for panegyrick 
1unins to ſoar higher: they cannot image to themſelves any 
aban- ting more auguſt; and think they have omitted the 
ca tobe which finiſhes the glory of a hero, ſhould they 
great not exalt him by this compariſon. In my opinion 
le his this denotes a falſe taſte, a wrong turn of think- 
enter» ing; and, if I might be allowed to ſay it, a want of 
dd tor Wjudozment, which muſt naturally thock a reaſonable 
arcent mind. For, as Alexander was inveſted with ſupreme 
on d power, he ought to have fulfilled the ſeveral duties 
g. 4. of the ſovereignty. We do not find that he poſſeſſed 
Orious the brit, the moſt eſſential, and moſt excellent virtues ' 


people t a great prince, which are to be the father, the guar- 
Qi ban, and ſhepherd of his people; to govern them 
—_ by good laws; to make their trade, both by ſea and 
" (crip- and, flouriſh; to encourage and protect arts and ſci- 
* ces; to eſtabliſh peace and plenty, and not ſuffer 
mes; 


us ſubjects to be in any manner aggrieved or in- 
| ured 
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jured; to maintain an agreeable harmony between af 


Spain, 


orders of the ſtate, and make them conſpire, in due ſhip, 
proportion, to the publick welfare; to employ himſcii M he cc 
in doing juſtice to all his ſubjects, to hear their dil. him, 
putes, and reconcile them; to conſider himſelf as the Wl was ſ⸗ 
father of his people, conſequently as obliged to pro- peared 
vide for all their neceſſities, and to procure them the ¶ doned 
ſeveral enjoyments of life. Now Alexander, who Caligu 
almoſt a moment after he aſcended the throne let charadt 
Macedonia, and never returned back into it, did not N coat of 
endeavour at any of theſe things, which however W this m 
are the chief and moſt ſubſtantial duties of a great kind e 
Prince. Wl Miaced: 
He ſeems poſſeſſed of ſuch qualities only as are of WM Feripat 
the ſecond rank, I mean thoſe of war, and theſe ar: Ariſtotl 
all extravagant; are carried to the raſheſt and moit Wconſpire 
odious exceſs, and to the extremes of folly and fury; I be! 
whilſt his kingdom is left a prey to the rapine aud WM tial per 
exactions of Antipater; and all the conquered pro- luitrious 
vinces abandoned to the inſatiable avarice of the go- Wtacit anc 
vernours, who carried their oppreſſion To far, that Alex- him cc 
ander was forced to put them to death. Nor do his among t 
ſoldiers appear in a more advantageous light: for bund,! 
theſe, after having plundered the wealth of the Lait, bal, and 
and after the prince had given them the higheſt maixs much x: 
of his beneficence, grew ſo licentious, ſo debauch«d et off | 
and abandoned to vices of every kind, that he was Weonqueſt 
forced to pay their debts, amounting to fifteen hun-, compare 
dred thouſand pounds. What ſtrange men were the Wworthy x 
how depraved their ſchool! how pernicious the ul | 
of their victories! Is it doing honour to a prince; rer.“ 
it adorning his panegyrick, to compare him with ſul WW Maceg 
'2 model? N | 
The Romans, indeed, ſeem to have held Alexanders TH 
memory in great veneration; but J very much quel- o ſert 
tion whether, in the virtuous ages of the common: e Bit 
wealth, he would have been conlidered as ſo great 1 * of 
man. Cæſar (x) ſeeing his ſtatue in a anne e 
| 55 Spain, 

2, Dien * 


(x) Dien. I. xexvii. p. 53+ App. de Bell. Mitkrid, P. 253. 
L ii. p. 454. Id. I. lix. p. 653+ Id. I. Ixavil. . 873. 
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Spain, during his government of it, after his prætor- 
ſhip, could not forbear groaning and ſighing, when 
he compared the few glorious actions achieved by 
him, to the mighty exploits of this conqueror. It 
was ſaid that Pompey, in one of his triumphs, ap- 
peared dreſſed in that king's furtout. Auguſtus par- 
doned the Alexandrians, for the fake of their founder. 
Caligula, in a ceremony in which he aſſumed the 
character of a mighty conqueror, wore Alexander's 
coat of mail. But no one carried his veneration for 
this monarch ſo far as Caracalla. 
kind of arms and goblets as that prince: he had a 
Macedonian phalanx in his army: he perſecuted the 


He uſed the ſame 


Peripateticks, and would have burnt all the books ot: 
Ariſtotle their founder, becauſe he was ſuſpeCted to 1:4 


conſpired with thoſe who poiſoned Alexander. 


believe that I may juſtly aſſert, that if an impar- 
tial perſon. of good ſenſe reads Plutarch's lives of il- 
luſtrious men with attention, they will leave fuch a 


tacit and ſtrong impreſſion in his mind, as will make 


tum conſider Alexander one of the leaſt valuable 
among them. But how ſtrong would the contraſt be 
ſound, had we the lives of Epaminondas, of Hanni- 
bal, and Scipio, the loſs of which can never be too 
much regretted! How littls would Alexander appear, 
kt off with all his titles, and ſurrounded by all his 
onqueſts, even if conſidered in a military light, when 
compared to thoſe heroes who were truely great, and 
worthy their exalted reputation ! 


rer. XX. Reflections on the Perſians, Greeks, and 
Macedonians, by Monſieur BOSSUET, Biſbap of Meauzx. 
HE reader will not be diſpleaſed with my in- 
ſerting here part of the admirable “ reflections 
k the Biſhop of Meaux, on the character and govern- 


ent of the Perſians, Greeks, and Macedonians, whoſe 
ultory we have heard. | 
| | The 


 ® Diſcuurſe en univerſal hifery, Par: 111. Chap. 4. 


312 THE HIS TOURAN 

The Greek nations, ſeveral of whom had at fry 
lived under a monarchical form of government, having 
ſtudied the arts of civil polity, imagined they were 
able to govern themſelves, and moſt of their cities 
formed themſelves into commonwealths. But the 
wiſe legiſlators, who aroſe in every country, as 2 
Thales, a Pythagoras, a Pittacus, a Lycurgus, a So- 
lon, and many others mentioned in hiſtory, prevented 
liberty from degenerating into licentfouſnefs. Laws 
drawn up with great fimplicity, and few in number, 
zwed the people, held them in their duty, and 
made them all conſpire to the general good of the 
country. ET 

The idea of liberty which ſuch a conduct inſpired, 
was wonderful. Fe or the liberty which the Greeks 
figured to themſelves, was ſubject to the law, that is, 
to reaſon itſelf, acknowledged as ſuch by the whole 
nation. They would not let men riſe to power among 
them. Magiſtrates, who were feared during their 
office, became afterwards private men, and had no 
authority but what their experience gave them. The 
law was conſidered as their ſovereign; it was the ap- 
pointed magiſtrates, preſcribed the limits of their 
power, and puniſhed their mal-adminiſtration. The 
advantage of this government was, the citizens bore 
fo much the greater love to their country, as all 
ſhared in the government of it; and as every individuaÞ 
was capable of attaining its higheſt dignities. | 
The advantage which accrued to Greece from ph- 
loſophy, with regard to the preſervation of its form 
of government, is incredible. The greater freedom 
, theld nations enjoyed, the greater neceſſity there wa 
to - ſettle the laws relating to manners and thoſe of ſo- 
ciety, agreeable to reaſon and good ſenſe. From ,- 
thagoras, Thales, Anaxagoras, Socrates; Archytas, 
Plato, Xenophon, Ariſtotle, and a multitude more, the 
Greeks received their noble precepts _ 
But why ſhould we mention philoſophers on'y' 
The writings of even the poets, which were in cif) 
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body's hands, diverted them very much, but inſtructed 
them ſtill more. The molt renowned of conquerors 
conſidered Homer as a maſter, who taught him to 
covern wiſely. This great poet inſtructed people, no 
leſs happily, in obedience, and the duties of a good 
citizen. 

When the Greeks, thus educated, ſaw the delicacy 
of the Aſiaticks; their dreſs and beauty, emulating 


that of women, they held them in the utmoſt contempt. 


But their form of government, that had no other rule 
than their prince's will, which took place of all laws, 
not excepting the moſt ſacred, inſpired them with hor- 
rour ; and the Barbarians were the molt hateful of objects 
to Greece. 

(x) The Greeks: had imbibed this hatred in the 
moſt early times, and it was become almoſt natural to 
thein. A circumſtance which made theſe nations de- 


light ſo much in Homer's poems, was his celebrating 
the advantages and victories of. Greece over Aſia. 


On the fide. of Aſia was Venus, that is to ſay, the 
pleaſures, the idle loves, and effeminacy: on that of 
Greece was Juno, or in other words, gravity with 
conjugal affection, Mercury with eloquence, and Ju— 


piter with-wiſe policy. With the Aſiaticks was Mars, 


an impetuous and brutal deity, that is to ſay, war 
carried on with fury: with the Greeks Pallas, or, in 
other words, the ſcience of war and valour, con- 


ducted by reaſon.. The Grecians, from this time, 


had ever imagined, that underſtanding and true bra- 
very were natural as well as peculiar to them. They 
could not bear the thoughts of Aſia's deſign to con- 
quer them; and in bowing to this yoke, they would 
have thought they had ſubjected virtue to pleaſure, the 
mind to the body, and true courage to force without 
reaſon, which conſiſted merely in number s. 

The Greeks were ſtrongly infpired .with theſe ſen- 
uments, when Darius, ſon of Hyſtaſpes, and Xerxes- 
wraded them with armies fo prodigiouſly numerous 


Vol. VI. 2 as. 


(x) Iſocrates in Panegyz. 


tempers and diſpoſitions. 
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as exceeds all belief. The Perſians found often, 9 


their coſt, the great adyantage which diſcipline hy 


over multutude and coniution; and how greatly {u. 
perior courage (when conducted by art) is to a blind 
impetuoſity. ; 

Perſia, after having been fo often conquered hy 
the Greeks, had nothing to do but to ſow diviſiyr; 
among them; and the height to which conquelt had 
raiſed the latter, facilitated this effect. (y) As fear 
held them in the bands of union, victory and fccy. 
rity diſſolved them. Having always been uſed ty 
1ght and conquer, they no ſooner believed that the 
power of the Perſians could not diſtreſs them, but they 
turned their arms againſt each other. 

Among the ſeveral republicks of which Greece 
was compoſed, Athens and Lacedæmon were un. 
doubtedly the chief. Theſe two great common- 
wealths, whoſe manners and conduct were direct) 
oppoſite, perplexed and incommoded one another, in 
the common deſign they had of ſubjecting all Greece: 
fo that they were eternally at variance, and this more 
from a contrariety of intereſts, than an oppoſition of 

The Grecian cities would not ſubje& themſelves 
to either: for belides that every one of them deſired 
to live free and independent, they were not plealcd 
with the government of either of thoſe two com- 


monwealths. We have ſhown, in the courſe of this 


hiſtory, that the Peloponneſian, and other wars, were 
either owing to, or ſupported by, the reciprocal jca- 
louſy of Lacedæmonia and Athens. But at the fame 
time that. this jealouſy diſturbed, it ſupported Greece in 
ſome meaſure ; and kept it from being dependent on 
either of thoſe republicks. _ 

The Perſians ſoon perceived this ſtate and con- 
dition of Greece; after which, the whole ſecret of 
their politicks was to keep up theſe jealoulies, and 
foment theſe diviſions. Lacedemonia, being * 

. | | mo 


O) Plat, de Leg. I. iii. 
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moſt ambitious, was the firſt that made them en- 
gage in the Grecian quarrels. The Perſians took 
part- in them, with a view of ſubjecting the whole 
nation; and induſtrious to make the Greeks weaken 
one another, they only waited for the favourable in- 
{tant to cruſh them all together. (z) And now the 
cities of Greece conſidered, in their wars, only the 
king of Perſia; whom they called the great king, 
or the king, by way of eminence, as if they already 
thought themſelves his ſubjects. However, when 
Greece was upon the brink of ſlavery, and ready t 
fall into the hands of the Barbarians, it was impoſſi- 
ble for the genius, the ancient ſpirit of the country, 
not to rouſe and take the alarm. Ageſilaus, king of 
Lacedzmonia, made the Perſians tremble in Aſia Mi- 
nor, and ſhowed that they might be humbled. "Their 
weakneſs was ſtill more evident, by the glorious retreat 
of the ten thouſand Creeks, who had followed the 
Younger Cyrus. | 

It was then that all Greece ſaw more plainly than 
ever, that it poſſeſſed an invincible body of ſoldiery, 
which was able to ſubdue all nations; and that no- 
thing but its feuds and diviſions could ſubject it to an 
enemy, who was too weak to reſiſt it when united, 

Philip of Macedon, a prince whoſe abilities were 
equal to his valour, took ſo great advantage of the 
divihons which reigned between the various cities and 
commonwealths, that though his kingdom was but 
[mall, yet, as it was united, and his power abſolute, 
he at laſt, partly by artifice, and partly by ſtrength, 
role to greater power than any of the Grecian itates, 
and obliged them all to march under his ſtandards . 
againſt the common enemy. This was the ſtate of 
Greece when Philip loſt his life, and Alexander his 
lon ſucceeded to his kingdom and to the deſigns he had 
projected. GRE 

Ihe Macedonians, at his acceſſion, were not only 
well diſciplined and inured to toils, but triumphant ; 

| | and 

(z) Plat. de Leg. l. iii, Iſocrat. in Paneg. 
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THE HISTORY 
and become, by ſo many ſucceſſes, almoſt as much 


ſuperior to the other Greeks in valour and diſcipline, 


as the reſt of the Greeks were ſuperior to the Perlians, 
and to ſuch nations as reſembled them. 

Darius, who reigned over Perſia in Alexander's 
time, was a juſt, brave, and generous prince; was be- 
loved by his ſubjects, and wanted neither good ſenſe, 
nor vigour, for the execution of his deſigns. But, if 
we compare them; if we oppoſe the genius of Da- 
rius, to the penetrating, ſublime one of Alexander; 
the valour of the former, to the mighty, invincible 
courage (which obſtacles animated) of the latter; 
with that boundleſs deſire of Alexander, of aug- 
menting his gl ry, and his entire belief that all things 


ought to bow the neck to him, as being formed by 


Providence ſuperior to the reft of mortals; a belief 


with which he inſpired, not only his generals, but 


the meaneſt of his ſoldiers, who thereby roſe above 
difficulties, and even above themſelves: the reader 
will eaſily judge which of the monarchs was to be 
Victorious. A | | 
If to thefe conſiderations we add the advantages 
which the Greeks and Macedonjans had over their 
enemies, it mult be confeſſed, that it was impoſſible 
for. the Perſian empire to ſubſiſt any longer, when in- 
vaded by ſo great a hero, and by ſuch invincible ar- 
mies. And thus we diſcover, at one and the ſame 
time, the circumſtance which ruined the empire ol 
the Perſians, and raifed that of Alexander. | 
To ſmooth his way to victory, the Perſians hap- 
ened. to loſe. the only. general who was able to make. 
Fond againſt. the Greeks, and this was Memnon of 
Rhodes. S0 long as Alexander. fought againſt this 
illuſtrious warriour, he might glory in having van- 
quiſhed an enemy worthy of himſelf. . But in the 
very infancy of a diverſion, which began already to 
divide Greece, Memnon died, after, which Alexander 


obliged all things to give way before him. Thi 
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This prince made his entrance into Babylon, with 
a ſplendour and magnificence which had never been 


ſcen before; and, after having revenged Greece; after 


ſubduing, with incredible ſwiftneſs, all the nations 
ſubject to Perſia; to ſecure his new empire on every 
ſide, or rather to ſatiate his ambition, and render his 
name more famous than that of Bacchus, he marched 
into India, and there extended his conqueſts farther 
than that celebrated conqueror had done. But the 
monarch, whoſe impetuous career neither deſerts, ri- 
vers, nor mountains could ſtop, was obliged to yield 
to the murmurs of his ſoldiers, who called aloud for 
eaſe and repole. 

Alexander returned to Babylon, dreaded and re- 
ipected, not as a conqueror, but as a god. Neverthe- 


leſs, the formidable empire he had acquired, ſubſiſted 


no longer than his life, which was but ſhort. At 
thirty-three years of age, in the midſt of the grandeſt 


deſigns that ever man formed, and fluſhed with the 


ſureſt hopes of ſucceſs, he died before he had leiſure 
to ſettle his affairs on a ſolid foundation; leaving 


behind him a weak brother, and children very young, 


all incapable of ſupporting the weight of ſuch a 
power, | 
But the circumſtance which proved moſt fatal to 
his family and empire, was his having taught the 
generals who ſurvived him, to breathe nothing but 
ambition and war. He foreſaw the prodigious lengths 
they would go after his death. To curb their am- 
bitious views, and for fear of miſtaking in his con- 
jectures, he did not dare to name his ſucceſſor, or 


the guardian of his children. He only foretold, that 


his friends would ſolemnize his obſequies with blood 


battles; and he expired in the flower of his age, full 


of the ſad images of the confuſion which would 
follow his-death. 


And indeed, Macedonia, the kingdom he inherited, 


which his anceſtors had governed during ſo many 


ages, was invaded on all ſides, as a ſucceſſion that 
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was become vacant; and after being long expoſed 
a prey, was at laſt poſſeſſed by another family. Thus 
this great conqueror, the moſt renowned the world 
ever ſaw, was the laſt king of his family. Had he 
lived peaceably in Macedon, the vaſt bounds of his 
empire would not have proved a temptation to his 
generals; and he would have left to his children 
the kingdom he inherited from his anceſtors. But, 
riſing to too exalted an height of power, he proved 
the deſtruction of his poſterity; and ſuch was the glo- 
rious fruit of all his conqueſts. 
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